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THE PROPHET OF THE 


I. 


ALWAyYs enwrapped in the illusory 
mists, always touching the evasive 
clouds, the peaks of the Great Smoky 
Mountains are like some barren ideal, 
that has bartered for the vague isola- 
tions of a higher atmosphere the mate- 
rial values of the warm world below. 
Upon those mighty and majestic domes 
no tree strikes root, no hearth is alight ; 
humanity is an alien thing, and utility 
set at naught. Below, dense forests cov- 
er the massive, precipitous slopes of the 
range, and in the midst of the wilder- 
ness a clearing shows, here and there, 
and the roof of a humble log cabin; in 
the valley, far, far lower still, a red 
spark at dusk may suggest a home, nest- 
ling in the cove. Grain grows apace in 
these scanty clearings, for the soil in 
certain favored spots is mellow; and the 
weeds grow, too, and in a wet season the 
ploughs are fain to be active. They are 
of the bull-tongue variety, and are some- 
times drawn by oxen. As often as oth- 
erwise they are followed by women. 

In the gracious June mornings, when 
winds are astir and wings are awhirl in 
the wide spaces of the sunlit air, the 
work seemed no hardship to Dorinda 
Cayce, — least of all one day when an- 
other plough ran parallel to the furrows 
of her own, and a loud, drawling, inter- 
mittent conversation became practicable. 


GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS. 


She paused often, and looked idly 
about her: sometimes at the distant 
mountains, blue and misty, against the 
indefinite horizon ; sometimes down at 
the cool, dense shadows of the wooded 
valley, so far below the precipice, to 
which the steep clearing shelved ; some- 
times at the little log cabin on the slope 
above, sheltered by a beetling crag and 
shadowed by the pines; sometimes still 
higher at the great “ bald ” of the moun- 
tain, and its mingled phantasmagoria of 
shifting clouds and flickering sheen and 
glimmering peak. 

“He ‘lowed ter me,” she said, sud- 
denly, “ez he hev been gin ter view 
strange sights a many a time in them 
fogs, an’ sech.” 

The eyes lifted to the shivering va- 
pors might never have reflected aught 
but a tropical sunshine, so warm, so 
bright, so languorously calm, were they. 
She turned them presently upon a young 
man, who was ploughing with a horse 
close by, and who also came to a med- 
itative halt in the turn-row. He too was 
of intermittent conversational tenden- 
cies, and between them it might be mar- 
veled that so many of the furrows were 
already run. He wore a wide-brimmed 
brown wool hat, set far back upon his 
head; a mass of straight yellow hair 
hung down to the collar of his brown 
jeans coat. His brown eyes were slow 
and contemplative. The corn was knee- 
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high, and hid the great boots drawn 
over his trousers. As he moved there 
sounded the unexpected jingle of spurs. 
He looked, with the stolid, lack-lustre 
expression of the mountaineer, at the 
girl, who continued, as she leaned light- 
ly on the plough-handles : — 

“T ’lowed ter him ez mebbe he hed 
drempt them visions. I knows I hev 
thunk some toler’ble cur’ous thoughts 
myself, ef I war tired an’ sleepin’ hard. 
Sut he said he reckoned I had drempt 
no sech dreams ez his’n. I can’t holp 
He ‘lowed ez 
Satan hev hunted him like a patridge 
on the mounting.” 


sorrowin’ fur him some. 


The young man’s eyes dropped with 
sudden significance upon his plough- 
handles. A pair of pistols in their 
leather cases swung incongruously there. 
They gave a caustic suggestion of hu- 
man adversaries as fierce as the moral 
pursuit of the Principle of Evil, and 
the girl’s face fell. In absence of mind 
she recommenced her work. 

“ Waal,” she gently drawled, as the 
old ox languidly started down the row, 
“nears like ter me ez it ain’t goin’ ter 
be no differ, nohow; it won’t hender 
ye none.” 

Her face was grave, but there was a 
smile in her eyes, which had the lustre 
and depth of a sapphire, and a lambent 
glow like the heart of a blue flame. 
They were fringed by long, black lashes, 
and her hair was black, also. Her pink 
calico sun-bonnet, flaring toward the 
front, showed it lying in moist tendrils 
on her brow, and cast an unwonted rose- 
ate tint upon the clear, healthful pallor 
of her complexion. She wore a dark 
blue homespun dress, and, despite her 
coarse garb and uncouth occupation and 
the gaunt old ox, there was something 
impressive in her simple beauty, her 
youth, and her elastic vigor. As she 
drove the ploughshare into the mould 
she might have seemed the type of a 
young civilization, —so fine a thing in 
itself, so roughly accoutred. 
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When she came down the slope again, 
facing him, the pink curtain of her bon- 
net waving about her shoulders, her 
blue skirts fluttering among the blades 
of corn, a winged shadow sweeping 
along as if attendant upon her, while a 
dove flew high above to its nest in the 
pines, he raised his hand with an imper- 
ative gesture, and she paused obediently. 
He had flushed deeply ; the smouldering 
fire in his eyes was kindling. He leaned 
across the few rows of corn that stood 
between them. 

“T hev a word ter ax right now. 
Who air under conviction hyar?” he 
demanded. 

She a triflestartled. Her 
grasp shifted uncertainly on the plough- 
handles, and the old ox, accustomed to 
rest only at the turn-row, mistook her 
intention, and started off. She stopped 
him with some difficulty, and then, 
“ Convicted of sin?” 


seemed 


she asked, in a 
voice that showed her appreciation of 
the solemnity of the subject. 

“T hev said it,” the young man de- 
clared, with a half-suppressed irritation 
which confused her. 

She remained silent. 

“ Mebbe it air yer granny,” he sug- 
gested, with a sneer. 

She recoiled, with palpable surprise. 
“Granny made her peace fifty year 
ago,” she declared, with pride in this 
anciently acquired grace, — “ fifty year 
an’ better.” 

“The boys air convicted, then?” he 
asked, still leaning over the corn and 
still sneering. 

“The boys hev got thar religion, too,” 
she faltered, looking at him with wide 
eyes, brilliant with astonishment, and 
yet a trifle dismayed. Suddenly, she 
threw herself into her wonted confid- 
ing attitude, leaning upon the plough- 
handles, and with an appealing glance 
began an extenuation of her spiritual 
poverty: “’Pears like ez I hev never 
hed a call ter tell you-uns afore ez I 
hev hed no time yit ter git my religion. 
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Granny bein’ old, an’ the boys at the 
still, I hev hed ter spin, an’ weave, an’ 
cook, an’ sew, an’ plough some, — the 
boys bein’ mos’ly at the still. An’ then, 
thar be Mirandy Jane, my brother Ab’s 
darter, ez I hev hed ter l'arn how ter 
cook vittles. When I went down yan- 
der ter my aunt Jerushy’s house in 
Tuckaleechee Cove, ter holp her some 
with weavin’, I war plumb cur’ous ter 
know how Mirandy Jane would make out 
whilst I war gone. They ‘lowed ez she 
hed cooked the vittles toler’ble, but ef 
she had washed a skillet or a platter in 
them three days J could n’t find it.” 

Her tone was stern; all the outraged 
housekeeper was astir within her. 

He said nothing, and she presently 
continued discursively, still leaning on the 
plough-handles : “I never stayed away 
but them three days. I war n’t sati’fied 
in my mind, nohow, whilst I bided down 
thar in Tuckaleechee Cove. I hankered 
cornsider’ble arter the baby. Heair three 
year old now, an’ I hev keered fur him 
ever sence his mother died, — my broth- 
er Ab’s wife, ye know, — two year ago 
an’ better. They hed fedded him tol- 
er’ble whilst I war away, an’ I fund him 
fat ez common. But they hed crost him 
somehows, an’ he war ailin’ in his tem- 
per when I got home, an’ hed ter hev 
cornsider’ble coddlin’.” 

She paused before the rising anger in 
his eyes. 

“Why air Mirandy Jane called ter 
Yarn how ter cook vittles?” he de- 
manded, irrelevantly, it might have 
seemed. 

She looked at him in deprecating sur- 
prise. Yet she turned at bay. 

“T hev never hearn ez ye war con- 
victed yerself, Rick Tyler!” she said 
tartly. ‘Ye war never so much ez seen 
a-scoutin’ round the mourner’s bench. 
Ef I hev got no religion, ye hev got 
none, nuther.” 

“Ye air minded ter git merried, 
D’rindy Cayce,” he said, severely, solv- 
ing his own problem, “an’ that’s why 
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Mirandy Jane hev got ter be l’arned ter 
take yer place at home.” 

He produced this as if it were an ac- 
cusation. 

She drew back, indignant and affrent- 
ed, and with a rigid air of offended pro- 
priety. “I hev no call ter spen’ words 
*bout sech ez that, with a free-spoken 


> 


man like you-uns,” she staidly assever- 
ated; and then she was about to move 
on. 

Accepting her view of the gross un- 
seemliness of his mention of the subject, 
the young fellow’s anger gave way to 
contrition. “ Waal, D’rindy,” he said, 
in an eager, apologetic tone, “ I hev seen 
that critter, that thar preacher, a-hangin’ 
round you-uns’s house a powerful deal 
lately, whilst I hev been obleeged ter 
hide out in the woods. An’ bein’ ez no- 
body thar owns up ter needin’ religion 
but you-uns, I reckoned he war a-tryin’ 
ter git ye ter take him an’ grace tergeth- 
er. That man hev got his mouth stuffed 
chock full 0’ words, — more ’n enny oth- 
er man I ever see,” he added, with an 
expression of deep disgust. 

Dorinda might be thought to abuse 
her opportunities. “ He ain’t studyin’ 
*bout’n me, no more ’n I be *bout’n 
him,” she said, with scant relish for the 
spectacle of Rick Tyler’s jealousy. 
“ Pa’son Kelsey jes’ stops thar ter the 
house ter rest his bones a while, arter 
he kems down off’n the bald, whar he 
goes ter pray.” 

“In the name o’ reason,” exclaimed 
the young fellow petulantly, “ why can’t 
he pray somewhar else? A man ez hev 
got ter h’ist hisself on the bald of a 
mounting ten mile high — except what’s 
lackin’ —ter git a purchase on prayer 
hain’t got no religion wuth talkin’ "bout. 
Sinner ez I am, I kin pray in the valley 
— way down yander in Tuckaleechee 
Cove — ez peart ez on enny bald in the 
Big Smoky. That critter air a power- 
ful aggervatin’ contrivance.” 

Her eyes still shone upon him. 
“Pears like ter me ez it air no differ, 
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nohow,” she said, with her consolatory 
cadence. As she again started down 
the row, she added, glancing over her 
shoulder and relenting even to explana- 
tion, “”T war granny’s word ez Mirandy 
Jane hed ter be l’arned ter cook an’ 
sech. She air risin’ thirteen now, an’ 
air toler’ble bouncin’ an’ spry, an’ oughter 
be some use, ef ever. An’ she mought 
marry when she gits fairly grown, an’,” 
pausing in the turn-row for argument, 
and looking with earnest eyes at him, as 
he still stood in the midst of the waving 
corn, idly holding the plough-handles, 
where the pistols swung, “ef she did 
marry, pears like ter me ez she would 
be mightily faulted ef she could n’t cook 
tasty.” 

There was no doubt of 
this proposition, but it failed to convince, 
and in miserable cogitation he completed 
another furrow, and met her at the turn- 
row. 


reasonable 


“T s’pose ez Pa’son Kelsey an’ yer 
granny air powerful sociable an’ frien’- 
ly,” he hazarded, as they stood together. 

“T dunno ez them two air partic’lar 
frien’ly. Pa’son Kelsey air in no wise 
Dorinda, with 
‘He ain’t like 
3rother Jake Tobin, — though it ’pears 


a sociable critter,” said 


a discriminating air. 


like ter me ez his gift in prayer air 
manifested 
thing.” 


more survigrus, ef enny- 
She submitted this diffidently. 
Having no religion, she felt incompe- 
tent to judge of such matters. ‘’Pears 
like ter me ez Pa’son Kelsey air more 
like ’Lijah an’ ’Lisha, an’ them men, 
what he talks about cornsider’ble, an’ 
goes out ter meet on the bald.” 

“ He don’t meet them men on the 
bald; they air dead,” said Rick Tyler, 
abruptly. 

She looked at him in 
prise. 


shocked sur- 


“That ’s jes’ his addling way o’ talk- 
in’,” continued the young fellow. ‘“ He 
don’t mean fur true more ’n haffen what 
he say. He ’lows ez he meets the sperits 
o’ them men on the bald.” 
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Once more she lifted her bright eyes 
to the shivering vapors, — vague, mys- 
terious, veiling in solemn silence the 
barren, awful heights. 

An extreme gravity had fallen upon 
her face. ‘ Did they live in thar life- 
time up hyar in the Big Smoky, or in 
the valley kentry ?” 
lowered voice. 

“T ain’t sure ’bout’n that,” he replied, 
indifferently. 

“’Crost the line in the old North 
State?” she hazarded, exhausting her 
knowledge of the habitable globe. 

“JT hearn him read ’bout’n it wunst, 
but I furgits now.” 

Still her reverent, beautiful eyes, full 
of the dreamy sunshine, were lifted to 
the peak. “It must hev been 
Big Smoky Mountin 
she said, with eager credulity, “fur he 
tole me ez the word an’ the prophets 
holped him when Satan kem a-huntin’ 
of him like a patridge on 
ing.” 

The young fellow turned away, with 
a gesture of angry impatience. 

“Ef he hed ever hed the State o’ 
Tennessee a-huntin’ of him he would n’t 
be so feared o’ Satan. 


she asked, in a 


in the 
us) they lived,” 


o 


the mount- 


Ef thar war a 
warrant fur him in the sher’fi’s pocket, 
an’ the gran’ jury’s true bill fur murder 
lyin’ agin Aim yander at Shaftesville, 
an’ the gov’nor’s reward, two hunderd 
dollars blood money, on him, he would 
n’t be a-humpin’ his bones round hyar 
so peart, a-shakin’ in his shoes fur the 
fear o’ Satan.” He laughed, a caustic, 
jeering laugh. “ Satan ’s mighty active, 
cornsiderin’ his age, but I’d be willin’ 
ter pit the State o’ Tennessee agin him 
when it kems ter huntin’ of folks like a 
patridge.” 

The sunshine in the girl’s eyes was 
clouded. They had filled with tears. 
Still leaning on the plough-handles, she 
looked 
cheeks 


at him, with suddenly crimson 
and quivering lips. ‘I dunno 
how the State o’ Tennessee kin git its 
own cornsent ter be so mean an’ wicked 
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ez it air,” she said, his helpless little 
partisan. 

Despite their futility, her words com- 
forted him. ‘An’ I hev done nuthin’, 
nohow!” he cried out, in shrill self-jus- 
tification. “I could no more hender 
’Bednego Tynes from shootin’ Joel By- 
ers down in his own door ’n nuthin’ in 
this worl’, I never even knowed they 
hed a grudge. *Bednego Tynes, he tole 
me ez he owed Joel a debt, an’ war 
goin’ ter see him bout’n it, an’ wanted 
somebody along ter hear his word an’ 
see jestice done ’twixt ’em. Thar air 
fower Byers boys, an’ I reckon he war 
feared they ‘would all jump on him at 
wunst, an’ he wanted me ter holp him 
ef they did. An’ I went along like a 
fool sheep, thinkin’ ’bout nuthin’. An’ 
when we got way down yander in Eska- 
qua Cove, whar Joel Byers’s house air, 
he gin a hello at the fence, an’ Joel kem 
ter the door. An’ ’Bednego whipped 
up his rifle suddint an’ shot him through 
the head, ez nip an’ percise! An’ thar 
stood Joel’s wife, seein’ it all. An’ 
’Bednego run off, nimble, I tell ye, an’ 
I war so flustrated I run, too. Some- 
body cotched ’Bednego in the old North 
State the nex’ an’ the gov’nor 
hed ter send a requisition arter him. 
But sence I fund out ez they ‘lowed I 
war aidin’ an’ abettin’’ sednego, an’ war 
goin’ ter arrest me ’kase I war thar at 
the killin’, they hev hed powerful little 
chance o’ tryin’ me in the court. An’ 
whilst the gov’nor hed his hand in, he 
offered a reward fur sech a lawless man 
ez I be.” 


week, 


He broke off, visibly struggling for 
composure ; then he recommenced in in- 
creasing indignation: “ An’ these hyar 
frien’s o’ mine in the Big Smoky, I'll 
be bound they hanker powerful arter 
them two hunderd dollars blood money. 
I know ez I’d hev been tuk afore this, 
ef it warn’t fur them consarns thar.” 
He nodded frowningly at the pistols. 
“ Them ’s the only frien’s I hev got.” 


The girl’s voice trembled. “’Pears 
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like ye mought count me in,” she said, 
reproachfully. 

“* Naw,” he retorted, sternly, “ye go 
round hyar sorrowin’ fur a man ez hev 
got nuthin’ ter be afeard of but the 
devil.” ; 

She made no reply, and her meekness 
mollified him. 

“ D’rindy,” he said, in an altered tone, 
and with the pathos of a keen despair, 
“ T hed fixed it in my mind a good while 
ago, when I could hev hed a house, an’ 
lived like folks, stiddier like a wolf in 
the woods, ter ax ye ter marry me; but I 
war hendered by gittin’ skeered ’bout’n 
yer bein’ all in favor o’ Amos Jeemes, 
ez kem up ter see ye from Eskaqua 
Cove, an’ I did n’t want ter git turned 
off. Mebbe ef I hed axed ye then I 
would n’t hev goin’ along 0’ 
Abednego Tynes an’ sech, an’ the killin’ 
o’ Joel would n’t hev happened like it 
done. 


tuk ter 


Would ye — would ye hev mer- 
ried me, then?” 

Her eyes flashed. “Ye air fairly 
sodden with foolishness, Rick!” she ex- 
claimed angrily. “ Air you-uns thinkin’ 
ez I’ll ‘low ez I would hev merried a 
man four month ago ez never axed me 
ter marry, nohow Then, with an 
appreciation of the delicacy of the posi- 
tion and a conservation of mutual pride, 
she 
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added, ** An’ I won’t say nuther ez 
I would n’t marry a man ez hey never 
axed me ter marry, nohow.” 

Somehow, the contrariety of the pro- 
prieties, as she translated them, bewil- 
dered and baffled him. Even had he 
been looking at her he might hardly 
have interpreted, with his blunt percep- 
tions, the dewy wistfulness of the eyes 
which she bent upon him. 
might promise nothing now. Still she 
would have valued it. He did not speak 
it. His eyes were fixed on Chilhowce 
Mountain, rising up, massive and splen- 
did, against the west. The shadows of 
the clouds flecked the pure and perfect 
blue of the sunny slopes with a dusky 
mottling of purple. The denser shade 


The word 
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in the valley had shifted, and one might 
know by this how the day wore on. 
The dew had dried from the long, keen 
blades of the Indian corn; the grass- 
A lizard 
basked on a flat, white stone hard by. 
The old cx dozed in the turn-row. 
Suddenly Rick Tyler lifted his hand, 
with an intent gesture and a dilated eye. 
There below, on the 
mountain road, the sound of a horse’s 


hoppers droned among them. 


came from far 
hoof striking on a stone, again, and 
yet again. A faint metallic jingle 
the air was so still — suggested spurs. 
The girl’s hands trembled violently as 
she stepped swiftly to his horse and took 
off the plough-gear. He had caught up 
a saddle that was lying in the turn-row, 
and as hastily buckled the girth about 
the animal. 

“Ef that air ennybody a-hankerin’ 
ter see me, don’t you-uns be a-denyin’ 
ez I hev been hyar, D’rindy,” he said, as 
“T reck- 
on they hev fund out by now ez I be in 
the kentry round about. 


he put his foot in the stirrup. 


But keep ’em 
hyar ez long ez ye kin, ter gin me a 
start.” 

He mounted his horse, and rode noise- 
lessly away along the newly turned 
mould of the furrow. 

She stood leaning upon her plough- 
handles, and silently watching him. 
His equestrian figure, darkly outlined 


against the far blue mountains and the 


b 
intermediate valley, seemed of heroic 


size against the landscape, which was 
reduced by the distance to the minimum 
of proportion. The deep shadows of 
the woods, encompassing the clearing, 
fell upon him presently, and he, too, was 
but a shadow in the dusky monochrome 
of the limited vista. The dense laurel 
closed about him, and his mountain fast- 
nesses, that had befriended him of yore, 
received him once again. 

Then up and down the furrows Do- 
rinda mechanically followed the plough, 
her pulses throbbing, every nerve tense, 
every faculty alert. She winced when 
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she heard the frequent striking of hoofs 
upon the rocky slopes of the road below. 
She was instantly aware when they were 
silent and the party had stopped to 
breathe the horses. She began accu- 
rately to gauge their slow progress. 

“°T ain’t airish in no wise ter-day,” 
she said, glancing about at the still, noon- 
tide landscape; “ an’ ef them air val- 
ley cattle they mus’ git blowed mightily 
travelin’ up sech steep mountings ez the 
Big Smoky.” She checked her self- 
gratulation. Though I ain’t wantin’ 
ter gloat on the beastis’ misery, nuther,” 
she stipulated. 

She paused presently at the lower 
end of the clearing, and looked down 
over the precipice, that presented a 
sheer sandstone cliff on one side, and 
on the other a wild confusion of splin- 
tered and creviced rocks, where the wild 
bloomed in the and the 
The becch-trees on 
the slope below conserved beneath their 
dense, umbrageous_ branches 
green twilight. Loitering along in a 
gleaming silver thread by the roadside 
was a mountain rill, hardly gurgling 
even when with slight and primitive 
shift it was led 


rose niches 


grape-vine swung. 


a tender, 


into a hollowed and 
mossy log, that it might aggregate suf- 
ficient volume in the dry season to water 
the horse of the chance wayfarer. 

The first stranger that rode into this 
shadowy nook took off a large straw 
hat and bared his brow to the refresh- 
ing coolness. His grizzled hair stood 
up in front after the manner denom- 
inated “a roach.” His temples weve 
deeply sunken, and his strongly marked 
He 
held it forward, as if he were snuffing 
the air. He had a massive and power- 
ful frame, with not an ounce of super- 
fluous flesh, and he looked like a hound 


in the midst of the hunting season. 


face was long and singularly lean. 


It served to quiet Dorinda’s quiver- 
ing nerves when he leisurely rode his 
big gray horse up to the trough, and 
dropped the rein that the animal might 
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drink. If he were in pursuit he evident- 
ly had no idea how close he had pressed 
the fugitive. He was joined there by 
the other members of the party, six or 
eight in number, and presently a sten- 
torian voice broke upon the air. “ Hello! 
Hello!” he shouted, hailing the log 
cabin. 

Mirandy Jane, a slim, long-legged, 
filly-like girl of thirteen, with a tangled 
black mane, the forelock hanging over 
her wild, prominent eyes, had at that 
moment appeared on the porch. She 
paused, and stared at the strangers with 
vivacious surprise. Then, taking sudden 
fright, she fled precipitately, with as 
much attendant confusion of pattering 
footfalls, flying mane, and excited snorts 
and gasps as if she were a troop of wild 
horses. 

“ Granny! granny!” she exclaimed 
to the old crone in the chimney corner, 
“thar’s a man on a big gray critter 
down at the troff, an’ I ain’t s’prised none 
ef he air a raider!” 

The hail of the intruders was regarded 
as a challenge by some fifteen or twenty 
hounds that suddenly materialized among 
the bee-hives and the althea bushes, 
and from behind the ash-hopper and 
the hen-house and the rain-barrel. From 
under the cabin two huge curs came, 
their activity impeded by the blocks 
and chains they drew. These were 
silent, while the others yelped vocifer- 
ously, and climbed over the fence, and 
dashed down the road. 

The horses pricked up their ears, and 
the leader of the party awaited the on- 
slaught with a pistol in his hand. 

The old woman, glancing out of the 
window, observed this demonstration. 

“ He ‘ll kill one o’ our dogs with that 
thar shootin’-iron o’ his’n!” she ex- 
claimed in trepidation. “ Run, Mirandy 
Jane, an’ tell him our dogs don’t bite.” 

The filly-like Mirandy Jane made 
great speed among the hounds, as she 
called them off, and remembered only 
after she had returned to the house to 
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be afraid of the “ shootin’-iron” her- 
self. 

The old woman, who had come out on 
the porch, stood gazing at the party, 
shading her eyes with her hand, and a 
long-range colloquy ensued. 

* Good-mornin’, madam,” said the 
man at the trough. 

“ Good-mornin’, sir,” quavered the old 
crone on the mountain slope. 

“I’m the sher’ff o’ the county, mad- 
am, an’ I'd like ter know ef” — 

‘Mirandy Jane,” the old woman 
interrupted, in a wrathful undertone, 
“’pears like I hev hed the trouble o’ 
raisin’ a idjit in you-uns! 
raiders, ’n nuthin’ like it. 


Them ain’t 
Run an’ tell 
the sher’ff we air dishin’ up dinner right 
now, an’ ax him an’ his gang ter’ light 
an’ hitch, an’ eat it along o’ we-uns.” 

The prospect was tempting. It was 
high noon, and the posse had been in 
the saddle since dawn. Dorinda, with a 
beating heart, marked how short a con- 
sultation resulted in dismounting and 
hitching the horses ; and then, with their 
spurs jingling and their pistols belted 
about them, the men trooped up to the 
house. 

As they seated themselves around the 
table, more than one looked back over 
his shoulder at the open window, in 
which was framed, as motionless as a 
painted picture, the vast perspective of 
the endless blue ranges and the great 
vaulted sky, not more blue, all with the 
broad, still, brilliant noontide upon it. 

“Ye ain’t scrimped fur a view, Mis’ 
Cayce, an’ that’s the Lord’s truth!” 
exclaimed the officer. 

“ Waal,” said the old woman, as if 
her attention were called to the fact 
for the first time, “ we kin see a power 
o kentry from this spot o’ ourn, sure 
enough ; but I dunno ez it gins us enny 
more chance o’ ever viewin’ Canaan.” 

“Tt’s a sight o’ ground ter hev ter 
hunt a man over, ez ef he war a needle 
in a haystack,” and once more the officer 
turned and surveyed the prospect. 
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The room was overheated by the fire 
which had cooked the dinner, and the 
old woman actively plied her fan of 
turkey feathers, pausing occasionally to 
readjust her cap, which had a flapping 
frill and was surmounted by a pair of 
gleaming spectacles. A bandana ker- 
chief was crossed over her breast, and 
she wore a blue-and-white-checked home- 
spun of the same pattern and style that 
she had worn here fifty years ago. Her 
hands were tremulous and gnarled and 
her face was deeply wrinkled, but her 
interest in life was as fresh as Mirandy 
Jane’s. 

The great frame of the warping-bars 
on one side of the room was swathed 
with a rainbow of variegated yarn, and 
a spinning-wheel stood near the door. 
A few shelves, scrupulously neat, held 
piggins, a cracked blue bowl, brown 
earthenware, and the cooking utensils. 
There were rude gun-racks on the walls. 
These indicated the fact of several men 
in the family. It the universal 
dinner-hour, yet none of them appeared. 
The sheriff reflected that perhaps they 
had their own 


was 


sufficient reason to be 
shy of strangers, and the horses hitched 
outside advertised the presence and num- 
ber of within. 
When the usual appetizer was offered, it 


unaccustomed visitors 
took the form of whiskey in such quan- 
tity that the conviction was forced upon 
him that it was come by very handily. 
However, he applied himself with great 
relish to the bacon and snap-beans, corn 
dodgers and fried chicken, not knowing 
that Mirandy Jane, who was esteemed 
altogether second rate, had cooked them, 
and spread the honey upon the apple- 
pie, ate it with his knife, and washed 
it down with buttermilk, kept cold as 
ice in the spring, — the mixture being 
calculated to surprise a more civilized 
stomach. 

Not even his conscience was roused, 
—the first intimation of a disordered 
digestion. He listened to old Mrs. Cayce 
with no betrayal of divination when she 
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vaguely but anxiously explained the ab- 
sence of her son and his boys in the 
equivocal phrase, “ Not round about ter- 
day, bein’ gone off,” and he asked how 
many miles distant was the Settlement, 
as if he understood they had gone thith- 
er. He was saying to himself, the 
brush whiskey warming his heart, that 
the revenue department paid him noth- 
ing to raid moonshiners, and there was 
no obligation of his office to sift any 
such suspicion which might occur to 
him while accepting an unguarded hos- 
pitality. 

He looked with somewhat apprecia- 
tive eyes at Dorinda, as she went back 
and forth from the table to pot 
which hung in the deep chimney-place 
above the smouldering coals. She had 
laid Her face was 
grave; her eyes were bright and excit- 
ed; her hair was drawn back, except for 


the 


aside her bonnet. 


the tendrils about her brow, and coiled, 
with the aid of a much-prized “ tuckin’ 
comb,” at the back of her head in a knot 
discriminated as Grecian in civilization. 
He remarked to her grandmother that 
he was a family man himself, and had 
a daughter as old, he should say, as 
Dorinda. 

“ D’rindy air turned seventeen now,” 
said a [7 
*pears like ter me ez the young folks 
nowadays air awk’ard an’ back’ard. I 
war merried when I war sixteen, — six- 
teen scant.” 

The girl felt that she was indeed of 
advanced years, and the sheriff said 
that his daughter was not yet sixteen, 


Mrs. Cayce, disparagingly. 


and he thought it probable she weighed 
more than Dorinda. 

He lighted his pipe presently, and 
tilted his chair back against the wall. 

“Yes ’m,” he said meditatively, gaz- 
ing out of the window at the great pan- 
orama, “it’s a pretty big spot o’ kentry 
ter hev ter hunt a man over. Now ef 
’*t war one o’ the town folks we could 
make out ter overhaul him somehows ; 
but a mounting boy, — why, he’s ez free 
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ter the hills ez a fox. I s’pose ye hain’t 
seen him hyar-abouts ?” 

“J hain’t hearn who it air yit,” the 
old woman replied, putting her hand 
behind her ear. 

“It’s Rick Tyler; he hails from this 
deestric’. I won’t be ’stonished ef we 
ketch him this time. The gov’nor has 
offered two hunderd dollars reward fur 
him, an’ I reckon somebody will find it 
wuth while ter head him fur us.” 

He was talking idly. He had no 
expectation of developments here. He 
had only stopped at the house in the 
first instance for the question which he 
had asked at every habitation along the 
road. It suddenly occurred to him as 
polite to include Dorinda in the conver- 
sation. 

“Ye hain’t seen nor hearn of him, 
I s’pose, hev ye?” inquired the sheriff, 
directly addressing her. 

As he turned toward her he marked 
her expression. His own face changed 
suddenly. He rose at once. 

* Don’t trifle with the law, I warn 
ye,” he said sternly. “Ye 
that man.” 


hev seen 

Dorinda was standing beside her spin- 
ning-wheel, one hand holding the thread, 
the other raised to guide the motion. 
She looked at him, pale and breath- 
less. 

“T hev seen him. I ain’t onwillin’ 
ter own it. Ye never axed me afore.” 

The other members of the party had 
crowded in from the porch, where they 
had been sitting since dinner, smoking 
their pipes. ‘The officer, realizing his 
lapse of vigilance and the loss of his op- 
portunity, was sharply conscious, too, of 
their appreciation of his fatuity. 

“Whar did ye see him?” he asked. 

“T seen him hyar—this mornin’.” 
There was a stir of excitement in the 
group. “He kem by on his beastis 
whilst I war a-ploughin’, an’ we talked 
a passel. An’ then he tuk Pete’s plough, 
ez war idle in the turn-row, an’ holped 
along some; he run a few furrows.” 
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“ Which way did he 
sheriff breathlessly. 

“JT dunno,” faltered the girl. 

* Look-a-hyar !”’ he thundered, in ris- 
ing wrath. 


go?” asked the 


“Yell find yerself under 
lock an’ key in the jail at Shaftesville, ef 
ye undertake ter fool with me. Which 
way did he go?” 

A flush sprang into the girl’s excited 
face. Her eyes flashed. 

“ Ef ye kin jail me fur tellin’ all I 
know, I can’t holp it,” she said, with 
spirit. “I kin tell no more.” 

He saw the justice of her position. 
It did not make the situation easier for 
him. Here he had sat eating and drink- 
ing and idly talking while the fugitive, 
who had escaped by a hair’s breadth, 
was counting miles and miles between 
himself and his lax pursuer. This would 
be heard of in Shaftesville, — and he a 
candidate for reélection! He beheld al- 
ready an exchange of significant glances 
among his posse. Had he asked that 
simple question earlier he might now be 
on his way back to Shaftesville, his pris- 
oner braceleted with the idle handcuffs 
that jingled in his pocket as he moved. 

He caught at every illusive vagary 
that might promise to retrieve his error. 
He declared that she could not say which 
way Rick Tyler had taken because he 
was not gone. 

“He’s in this house right now!” he 
exclaimed. He ordered a search, and 
the guests, a little while ago so friend- 
ly, begun exploring 
cranny. 

“No, no! cried the old woman, 
shrilly, as they tried the door of the 
shed-room, which was bolted and barred. 
“ Ye can’t tech that thar door. It can’t 
be opened, — not ef the Gov’nor o’ Ten- 
nessee war hyar himself, a-moanin’ an’ 
a-honin’ ter git in.” 

The sheriff's eyes dilated. ‘“ Open 
the door,—I summon ye!” he pro- 
claimed, with his imperative official man- 
ner. 

“No! —I done tole ye,” she said in- 


every nook and 


” 
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“The word o’ the men folks 
hev been gin ter keep that thar door 
shet, an’ shet it’s goin’ ter be kep’.” 


¢ 
= 


dignantly. 


The officer laid his hand upon it. 

“Ye must n’t bust it open!” shrilled 
the old *“* Laws-a-massy ! ef 
thar be many sech ez you-uns in Shaftes- 
ville, I ain’t s’prised none that the Bible 
gits ter mournin’ over the low keutry, 


womanh. 


an’ calls it a vale o’ tears an’ the valley 
o’ the shadder o’ death! ” 

The sheriff had placed his powerful 
shoulder against the frail batten door. 

“ Hyar goes!” he said. 

There was a crash; the door lay in 
splinters on the floor; the men rushed 
precipitately over it. 


They came back laughing sheepishly. 


The officer’s face was angry and scarlet. 
“Don’t take the bar’l,—don’t take 
the bar’]!” the old woman besought of 
him, as she fairly hung upon his arm. 
* T dunno how the boys would cavort ef 
they kem back an’ fund the bar’ gone.” 
He gave her no heed. 
tell that man 
asked of the girl. 


“Why n’t ye 
me war n’t thar?” he 

“Ye didn’t ax me that word,” said 
Dorinda. 

“No, ’Cajah Green, ye didn’t,” said 
one of the men, who, since the abortive 
result of their leader’s suspicion, were 
ashamed of their mission, and prone to 
self-exoneration. “1’ll stand up ter it 
ez she answered full an’ true every word 
ez ye axed her.” 

“ Lor’-amighty! Ef I jes’ knowed 
aforehand how it will tech the boys 
when they view the door down onto the 
floor!” exclaimed the old woman. “They 
mought jounce round hyar ez ef they 
war bereft o’ reason, an’ all thar hope o’ 
An’ 
then agin they mought ’low ez they hed 
ruther hev no door than be at the trouble 
o’ shettin’ it an’ barrin’ it up ez they 
kem an’ go. They air mighty onsartain 
in thar temper, an’ I hev never hankered 
ter see em crost. But fur the glory’s 
sake, don’t tech the bar’l. It’s been 


salvation hed hung on the hinges. 
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sot thar ter age some, ef the Lord will 
spare it.” 

In the girl’s lucent eyes the officer 
detected a gleam of triumph. How far 
away in the tangled labyrinths of the 
mountain wilderness, among the deer- 
paths and the cataracts and the cliffs, 
had these long hours led Rick Tyler! 

He spoke on his angry impulse: 
“ An’ I ain’t goin’ ter furgit in a hurry 
how I hev fund out ez ye air a-consortin’ 
with criminals, an’ aidin’ an’ abettin’ 
men ez air fleein’ from jestice an’ want- 
ed fur murder. Ye look out; yell find 
yerself in Shaftesville jail *fore long, 
I’m a-thinkin’.” 

“ He stopped an’ talked ez other folks 
stop an’ talk,’ Dorinda retorted. “I 
could n’t hender, an’ I hed no mind ter 
hender. He took no bite nor sup ez 
others hev done. ’Pears like ter me ez 
we hev gin aid an’ comfort ter the off- 
cer o’ the law, ez well ez we could.” 

And this was the story that went 
down to Shaftesville. 

The man, his wrath rebounding upon 
himself, hung his head, and wernt down 
to the trough, and mounted his horse 
without another word. 

The others hardly knew what to say 
to Dorinda. But they were more de- 
liberate in their departure, and hung 
around apologizing in their rude way to 
the old woman, who convulsively be- 
sought each to spare the barrel, which 
had been set in the shed-room to ‘: 
some, ef it could be lef’ alone.” 


ge 

Dorinda stood under the jack-bean 
vines, blossoming purple and white, and 
watched the men as they silently rode 
away. 
stirred. 


All the pride within her was 
Every sensitive fibre flinched 
officer’s threat. She 
followed him out of sight with vengeful 
eyes. 

“J wish I war a man 
passionately. 


from the coarse 


!” she cried, 


“ A-law, D’rindy!” exclaimed her 
grandmother, aghast at the idea. “That 


1 9 


ain’t manners ! 
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The shadows were beginning to creep 
slowly up the slopes of the Great Smoky 
Mountains, as if they came from the 
depths of the earth. A roseate suffu- 
sion idealized range and peak to the 
east. The delicate skyey background 
of opaline tints and lustre made distinct 
and definite their majestic symmetry of 
outline. Ah! and the air was so clear ! 
What infinite lengths of elastic distances 
stretched between that quivering trum- 
pet-flower by the fence and the azure 
heights which its scarlet horn might al- 
most seem to cover! ‘The sun, its yel- 
low blaze burned out, and now a sphere 
of smouldering fire, was dropping down 
behind Chilhowee, royally purple, richly 
dark. Wings were in the air and every 
instinct was homeward. An eagle, with 
a shadow skurrying through the valley, 
like some forlorn Icarus that might not 
soar, swept high over the landscape. 
Above all rose the great “bald,” still 
splendidly illumined with the red gla- 
mour of the sunset, and holding its un- 
covered head so loftily against the sky 
that it might seem it had bared its brow 
before the majesty of heaven. 

When the “ men folks,” great, gaunt, 
bearded, jeans-clad fellows, stood in the 
shed-room and gazed at the splintered 
door upon the floor, it was difficult to 
judge what was the prevailing senti- 
ment, so dawdling, so uncommunicative, 


so inexpressive of gesture, were they. 


“We knowed ez thar war strangers 
prowlin’ roun’,” said the master of the 
house, when he had heard his mother’s 
excited account of the events of the 
day. ‘ We war a-startin’ ter kem home 
ter dinner, an’ seen thar beastises hitched 
thar a-nigh the trough. An’ I ‘lowed ez 
mebbe they mought be the revenue dev- 
ils, so I jes’ made the boys lay low. 
An’ Sol war set ter watch, an’ he gin 
the word when they hed rid away.” 

He was a man of fifty-five, perhaps, 
tough and stalwart. His face was as 
lined and seamed as that of his mother, 
who had counted nearly fourscore years, 


oe 
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but his frame was almost as supple as at 
thirty. This trait of physical vigor was 
manifested in each of his muscular sons, 
and despite their slow and lank uncouth- 
ness their movements suggested latent 
elasticity. In Dorinda, his only daugh- 
ter, it graced her youth and perfected 
her beauty. He was known far and 
wide as “ Ground-hog Cayce,” but he 
would tell you, with a flash of the eye, 
that before the war he bore the Chris- 
tian name of John. 

Nothing more was said on the subject 
until after supper, when they were all 
sitting, dusky shadows, on the little 
porch, where the fireflies sparkled and 
the vines fluttered, and one might look 
out and see the new moon, in the simili- 
tude of a silver boat, sailing down the 
western skies, off the headlands of Chil- 
howee. A cricket was shrilling in the 
weeds. The vague, sighing voice of the 
woods rose and fell with a melancholy 
monody. A creamy elder blossom glim- 
mered in a corner of the rail fence, hard 
by, its delicate, delicious odor pervading 
the air. 

“TIT never knowed,” said one of the 
young men, “ez this hyar sher’ff— 
this "Cajah Green — war sech a headin’ 
critter.” 

“* He never teched the bar’l,” said the 
old woman, not wishing that he should 
appear blacker than he had painted him- 
self. 

“T s’pose you-uns gin him an’ his 
gang a bite an’ sup,” remarked Ground- 
hog Cayce. 

“They eat a sizable dinner hyar,” 
put in Mirandy Jane, who, having 
cooked it, had no mind that it should be 
belittled. 

“ An’ they stayed a right smart while, 
an’ talked powerful frien’ly an’ sociable- 
like,” said old Mrs. Cayce, “till the 
sher’ff got addled with the notion that 
we hed Rick Tyler hid hyar. An’ un- 
less we-uns hed tied him in the cheer 
or shot him, nuthin’ in natur’ could hev 
held him. I ‘lowed ’t war the dram he 
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tuk, though D’rindf thinks differ. They 
never teched the bar’l, though.” 

“ An’ then,” said Dorinda, with a 
sudden gush of tears, all the afflicted 
delicacy of a young and tender woman, 
all the overweening pride of the moun- 
taineer, throbbing wildly in her veins, 
her heart afire, her helpless hands trem- 
bling, “he said the word ez he would 
lock me up in the jail at Shaftesville, 
sence I hed ter seein’ a man 
ez he warn’t peart enough ter ketch. 
He spoke that word ter me, — the jail!” 

She hung sobbing in the doorway. 


owned 


There was a murmur of indignation 
among the group, and John Cayce rose 
to his feet with a furious oath. 

“ He shell rue it!” he cried, — “he 
shell rue it! Me an’ mine take no word 
offn nobody. My gran’dad an’ his 
three brothers, one hunderd an’ fourteen 
year ago, kem hyar from the old North 
State an’ settled in the Big Smoky. 
They an’ thar sons rooted up the wil- 
derness. They fit the 
beastis ; they fit the Injun; they fit the 

sritish ; an’ this last little war o’ ourn 
they fit Thar hey 
been a coward ’monegst "em. 


They crapped. 


each other. never 
Thar hev 
never been a key turned on one of ’em, 
or a door shet. They hev respected the 
law fur what it war wuth, an’ they hev 
stood up fur thar rights agin it. They 
answer fur thar word, an’ others hev ter 
answer.” He paused for a moment. 

The moon, still in the similitude of a 


silver boat, swung at anchor in a deep 
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indentation in the summit of Chilhowee 
that looked like some lonely pine-girt 
bay; what strange, mysterious fancies 
did it land from its cargo of sentiments 
and superstitions and uncanny influences! 

“ D’rindy,” her father commanded, 
“make a mark on this hyar rifle-bar’l 
fur ’Cajah Green’s word ter be remem- 
bered by.” 

There was a flash in the faint moon- 
beams, as he held out to her a long, 
sharp knife. The rifle was in his hand. 
Other marks were on it commemorating 
past events. 
conclusion. 


This was to be a foregone 


“No, no!” cried the girl, shrinking 
back aghast. “I don’t want him shot. 
I would n’t hev him hurted fur me, fur 
nuthin’! I ain’t keerin’ now fur what 
he said. Let him be, — let him be.” 

She had smarted under the sense of 
indignity. She had wanted their sym- 
pathy, and perhaps their idle anger. 
She was dismayed by the revengeful 
passion she had roused. 

“ No, no!” she reiterated, as one of 
the younger men, her brother Peter, 
stepped swiftly out from the shadow, 
seized her hand with the knife trembling 
in it, and, catching the moonlight on the 
barrel of the rifle, guided upon it, close 
to the muzzle, the mark of a cross. 

The moon had weighed anchor at 
last, and dropped down behind the 
mountain summit, leaving the bay with 
a melancholy waning suffusion of light, 
and the night very dark. 

Charles Egbert Craddock. 





A CANADIAN FOLK-SONG. 


THE doors are shut, the windows fast; 


Outside the gust is driving past, 


Outside the shivering ivy clings, 
While on the hob the kettle sings. 
Margery, Margery, make the tea, 
Singeth the kettle merrily. 
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The streams are hushed up where they flowed, 
The ponds are frozen along the road, 


The cattle are housed in shed and byre, 
While singeth the kettle on the fire. 
Margery, Margery, make the tea, 
Singeth the kettle merrily. 


The fisherman on the bay in his boat 
Shivers and buttons up his coat; 

The traveler stops at the tavern door, 
And the kettle answers the chimney’s roar. 
Margery, Margery, make the tea, 

Singeth the kettle merrily. 


The firelight dances upon the wall, 

Footsteps are heard in the outer hall; 

A kiss and a welcome that fill the room, 

And the kettle sings in the glimmer and gloom. 
Margery, Margery, make the tea, 

Singeth the kettle merrily. 


William Wilfred Campbell. 





CHILDHOOD IN 


THERE was a time, just beyond the 
memory of men now living, when the 
Child was born in literature. At the 
same period books for children began 
to be written. ‘There were children, in- 
deed, in literature before Wordsworth 
created Alice Fell and Lucy Gray, or 
breathed the lines beginning, 

‘*She was a phantom of delight,” 
and there were books for the young be- 
fore Mr. Day wrote Sandford and Mer- 
ton; especially is it to be noted that 
Goldsmith, who was an avant-courier of 
Wordsworth, had a very delightful per- 
ception of the child, and amused him- 
self with him in the Vicar of Wake- 
field, while he or his double entertained 
his little friends in real life with the 
Renowned History of Goody Two Shoes. 
Nevertheless, there has been, since the 
day of Wordsworth, such a succession 
of childish figures in prose and verse 
that we are justified in believing child- 
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hood to have been discovered at the 
close of the last century. The child has 
now become so common that we scarce- 
ly consider how absent he is from the 
earlier literature. Men and women are 
there, lovers, maidens, and youth, but 
these are all with us still. The child has 
been added to the dramatis persone of 
modern literature. 

There is a correlation between child- 
hood in literature and a literature for 
children, but it will best be understood 
when one has considered the meaning of 
the appearance and disappearance of the 
child in different epochs of literature and 
art; for while a hasty survey certainly 
assures one that the nineteenth century 
regards childhood far more intently than 
any previous age, it is impossible that so 
elemental a figure as the child should 
ever have been wholly lost to sight. A 
comparison of literatures with reference 
to this figure may disclose some of the 
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fundamental differences which exist be- 
this which 
have preceded it; it may also disclose a 
still deeper note of unity, struck by the 
essential spirit in childhood itself. It is 
not worth while in such a study to have 


tween century and those 


much recourse to the minor masters; 
if a theme so elemental and so univer- 
sal in its relations is not to be illustrat- 
ed from the great creative expositors of 
human nature, it cannot have the im- 
portance which we claim for it. 


I. 


When Dr. Schliemann with his little 
shovel uncovered the treasures of Myce- 
ne and Ilium, a good many timid souls 
rejoiced exceedingly over a convincing 
proof of the authenticity of the Homer- 
ic legends. ‘There always will be those 
who find the proof of a spiritual fact in 
some corresponding material fact; who 
wish to see the bones of Agamemnon be- 
fore they are quite ready to believe in 
the Agamemnon of the Iliad; to whom 
the Bible is not true until its truth has 
been confirmed by some external wit- 
ness. But when science has done its ut- 
most, there still remains in a work of 
art a certain testimony to truth, which 
may be illustrated by science, but can- 
not be superseded by it. Agamemnon 
has lived all these years in the belief 
of men without the aid of any cups, or 
saucers, or golden vessels, or even bones. 
Literature, and especially imaginative 
literature, is the exponent of the life of 
a people, and we must still go to it for 
our most intimate knowledge. No care- 
ful antiquarian research can reproduce 
for us the women of early Greece as 
Homer has set them before us in a few 
lines in his pictures of Helen and Penel- 
ope and Nausikaii. When, therefore, 
we ask ourselves of childhood in Greek 
life, we may reconstruct it out of the 
multitudinous references in Greek liter- 
ature to the education of children, to 
their sports and games; and it is no very 
difficult task to follow the child from 
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birth through the nursery to the time 
when it assumes its place in the active 
community : but the main inquiries must 
still be, What pictures have we of child- 
hood? What part does the child play in 
that drama which is set before us ina 
microcosm by poets and tragedians ? 
The actions of Homer’s heroes are 
spiritualized by reflection. That is, as 
the tree which meets the eye becomes a 
spiritual tree when one sees its answer- 
ing image in the pool which it over- 
hangs, so those likenesses which Homer 
sets over against the deeds of his heroes 
release the souls of the deeds, and give 
them wings for a flight in the imagina- 
tion. A crowd of men flock to the as- 
sembly: seen in the bright reflection of 
Homer’s imagination, they are a swarm 
of bees :— 
‘* Being abroad, the earth was overlaid 
With flockers to them, that came forth, as when 
of frequent bees 
Swarms rise out of a hollow rock, repairing the 
degrees 
Of their egression endlessly, with ever rising new 
From forth their sweet nest; as their store, still 
as it faded, grew, 
And never would cease sending forth her clus- 
ters to the spring, 
They still crowd out so; this flock here, that 
there, belaboring 
The loaded flowers.”’ 1 


So Chapman, in his Gothic fashion, 
running up his little spires and pinna- 
cles upon the building which he has 
raised from Homer’s material; but the 
idea is all Homer’s, and Chapman’s “ re- 
pairing the degrees of their egression 
endlessly,” with its resonant hum, is 
hardly more intentionally a refiex of 
sound and motion than Homer’s aiet véov 
€pXopevawr. 

We look again at Chapman’s way of 
rendering the caressing little passage in 
the fourth book of the Iliad, where Ho- 
mer, wishing to speak of the ease and 
tenderness with which Athene turns 
aside the arrow shot at Menelaos, calls 
up the image of a mother brushing a fly 
from the face of her sleeping child: — 

1 Chapman’s The Iliads of Homer, ii. 70-77. 
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** Stood close before, and slack’d the force the ar- 

row did confer 

With as much care and little hurt as doth a 
mother use, 

And keep off from her babe, when sleep doth 
through his powers diffuse 

His golden humor, and th’ assaults of rude and 
busy flies 

She still checks with her careful hand.’’ 1 


Here the Englishman has caught the 
notion of ease, and emphasized that ; yet 
he has missed the tenderness, and all 
because he was not content to accept 
the simple image, but must needs re- 
fract it into “assaults of rude and busy 
flies.” Better is the rendering of the 
picturesque figure in which Ajax, beset 
by the Trojans, is likened to an ass _be- 
labored by a pack of boys : — 

“ As when a dull mill ass comes near a goodly 
field of corn, 

Kept from the birds by children’s cries, the boys 

are overborne 

By his insensible approach, and simply he will 

eat 

About whom many wands are broke, and still 

the children beat, 

And stil! the self-providing ass doth with their 

weakness bear, 

Not stirring till his paunch be full, and scarcely 

then will steer.’ 2 

Apollo, sweeping away the rampart 
of the Greeks, does it as easily as a boy, 
who has heaped a pile of sand upon the 
sea-shore in childish sport, in sport razes 
it with feet and hands. Achilles half 
pities, half chides, the imploring, weep- 


>) 
ing Patroclos, when he says, — 


‘* Wherefore weeps my friend 
So like a girl, who, though she sees her mother 
cannot tend 
Her childish humors, hangs on her, and would 
be taken up, 
Still viewing her with tear-drowned eyes, when 
she has made her stoop.” 3 


Chapman’s “ hangs on her” is hardly so 
particular as Homer’s 
plucks at her gown; and he has quite 
missed the picture offered by the poet, 
who makes the child, as soon as she dis- 
covers her mother, beg to be taken up, 


> na ¢ , 
ELAVOU ATTOMEVN, 


1 Tliad, iv. 147-151. 
2 Iliad, xi. 485-490. 
8 Tliad, xvi. 5-8. 
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and insistently stop her as she goes by 
on some errand. Here again the naive 
domestic scene in Homer is charged 
in Chapman with 
meaning. 

This, we think, completes the short 
catalogue of Homer’s indirect reference 
to childhood, and the comparison with 
the Elizabethan poet’s use of the same 
forms brings out more distinctly the 
sweet simplicity and native dignity of 
the Greek. When childhood is thus re- 
ferred to by Homer, it is used with no 
condescension, and with no thought of 
investing it with any adventitious prop- 
erty. It is a part of the 
bees are a part of nature; and when 
Achilles likens his friend in his tears to 
a little girl wishing to be taken up by 
her mother, he is not taunting bim with 
being a “cry-baby.” 

Leaving the indirect references, one 


a certain half-tragic 


nature, as 


recalls immediately the single picture 
of childhood which stands among the 
heroic scenes of the Iliad. When Hec- 
tor has his memorable parting with An- 
dromache, as related in the sixth book 
of the Iliad, the child Astyanax is pres- 
ent in the nurse’s arms. Here Chap- 
man is so careless that we desert him, 
and fall back on a simple rendering into 
prose of the passage relating to the 
child : — 

«With this, famous Hector reached 
forth to take his boy, but back into the 
bosom of his fair-girded nurse the boy 
shrank with a cry, frightened at the sight 
of his dear father; for he was afraid 
of the brass, — yes, and of the plume 
made of a horse’s mane, when he saw 
it nodding dreadfully at the helmet’s 
peak. Then out laughed his dear father 
and his noble mother. Quick from his 
head famous Hector took the helmet and 
laid it on the ground, where it shone. 
Then he kissed his dear son and tossed 
him in the air, and thus he prayed to 
Zeus and all the gods. . . . These were 
his words, and so he placed the boy, his 
boy, in the hands of his dear wife; and 
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she received him into her odorous bo- 
Her 
husband had compassion on her when 
he saw it, and stroked her with his hand, 
spoke to her, and called her by her 
name.” } 


som, smiling through her tears. 


Like so many other passages in Ho- 
mer, this at once offers themes for sculp- 
ture. Flaxman was right when he pre- 
sented his series of illustrations to the 
Iliad and Odyssey in outline, and gave 
a statuesque character to the groups, 
though his interpretation of this special 
scene is commonplace. ‘There is an ele- 
mental property about the life exhibited 
in Homer the firm 
of sculpture most fitly inclose. 


which boundaries 


Thus 
childhood, in this passage, is character- 
ized by an entirely simple emotion, — 
the infant at the 
sight of his father’s shining helmet and 
frowning plume; while the relation of 
maturity to childhood is presented in 


sudden fear of an 


the strong man’s concession to weak- 
ness, as he langhs and lays aside his 
helmet, and then catches and tosses the 
child. 

It is somewhat perilous to comment 
upon Homer. The appeal in his poe- 
try is so direct to universal feeling, and 
so free from the entanglements of a too 
refined sensibility, that the moment one 
begins to enlarge upon the sentiment 
in his epic one is in danger of import- 
ing into it subtleties which would have 
been incomprehensible to Homer. There 
is preserved, especially in the Iliad, the 
picture of a society which is physically 
developed, but intellectually unrefined. 
The men weep like children when they 
cannot have what they want, and the 
passions which stir life are those which 
lie nearest the physical forms of expres- 
sion. When we come thus upon this 
picture of Hector’s parting with An- 
dromache, we are impressed chiefly with 
the fact that it is human life in outline. 
Here are great facts of human experi- 
ence, and they are so told that not one 

1 Tliad, vi. 466-475, 482-485. 
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of them requires a word of explanation 
to make it intelligible to a child. The 
child, we are reminded in a later philos- 
ophy, is father of the man, and Astya- 
nax is a miniature Hector; for we have 
only to go forward a few pages to find 
Hector, when brought face to face with 
Ajax, confessing to a terrible thumping 
of fear in his breast. 

There is one figure in early Greek do- 
mestic life which has frequent recogni- 
tion in literature. It helps in our study 
of this subject to find the nurse so con- 
spicuous ; in the passage last quoted she 
is given an epithet which is reserved for 
The def- 
inite regard paid to one so identified 
with childhood is 


goddesses and noble women. 


in accord with the 
open acceptance of the physical aspect 
of human nature which is at the basis 
of the Homeric poems. The frankness 
with which the elemental conditions of 
life are made to serve the poet’s purpose, 
so that eating and drinking, sleeping and 


fighting, weeping and laughing, running 
and dancing, are familiar incidents of the 
poem, finds a place for the nurse and the 


house-dog. Few incidents in the Odys- 
sey are better remembered by its read- 
ers than the recognition of the travel- 
worn Odysseus by the old watch-dog, 
and by the nurse who washes the hero’s 
feet and discovers the scar of the wound 
made by the boar’s tusk when the man 
before her was a youth. 

The child, in the Homeric conception, 
was a little human creature uninvested 
with any mystery, a part of that society 
which had itself scarcely passed beyond 
the bounds of childhood. As the hori- 
zon which limited early Greece was a 
narrow one, and the world in which the 
heroes moved was surrounded by a vast 
terra incognita, so human life, in its Ho- 
meric acceptance, was one of simple 
forms ; that which lay beyond tangible 
and visible experience was rarely visited, 
and was peopled with shapes which 
brought a childish fright. There was, 
in a word, nothing in the development 
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of man’s nature, as recorded by Homer, 
which would make him look with ques- 
tioning toward his child. He regarded 
the world about him with scarcely more 
mature thought than did the child whom 
he tossed in the air, and until life should 
be apprehended in its more complex re- 
lations, he was not likely to see in his 
child anything more than an epitome 
of his own little round. 
between childhood 


The contrast 
and manhood was 
too faint to serve much of a purpose in 
art. 

The difference between Homer and 
the tragedians is at once perceived to be 
the difference between a boy’s thought 
and a man’s thought. The colonial 
growth, the Persian war, the political 
development, the commerce with other 
peoples, were witnesses to a more com- 
plex life and the quick causes of a pro- 
founder 
ence. 


apprehension of human exist- 
It happens that we have in the 
QEdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles an inci- 
dent which offers a suggestive compari- 
son with the simple picture of the part- 
ing of Hector and Andromache. In the 
earlier poem, the hero, expecting the 
fortunes of war, disdains all sugges- 
tions of prudence, and speaks as a brave 
man must, who sets honor above ease, 
and counts the cost of sacrifice only to 
stir himself to greater courage and res- 
olution. He asks that his child may 
take his place in time, and he dries his 
wife’s tears with the simple words that 
no man can separate him from her, that 
fate alone can intervene; in Chapman’s 
nervous rendering : — 
‘* Afflict me not, dear wife, 
With these vain griefs. He doth not live that 
can disjoin my life 
And this firm bosom but my fate; and fate, 
whose wings can fly ? 
Noble, ignoble, fate controls. 
best must die.”’ 


Once born, the 


Here, the impending disaster to Troy, 
with the inclusion of Hector’s fortune, 
appears as one fact out of many, an inci- 
dent in life, bringing other incidents in 
its train, yet scarcely more ethical in its 

VOL. LV. —NO. 327. 2 
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relations than if it followed from the 
throw of dice. In the C&dipus, when 
the king, overwhelmed by his fate, in 
the supreme hour of his anguish takes 
vengeance upon his eyes, there follows 
a passage of surpassing pathos. To the 
mad violence has succeeded a moment 
of tender grief, and the unhappy C&di- 
pus stretches out his arms for his chil- 
dren, that he may bid them farewell. 
His terrible dimmed in 
his thought by the suffering which the 
inevitable curse of the house is to bring 
into their lives. He dis- 
misses his sons, — they, at least, can 
fight their battles in the world; he 
turns to his defenseless little daughters, 
and pours out for them the tears of a 
father. The 
tioned fate of Homer, an inexplicable 
incident of life, which men must set 
aside from calculation and thought be- 


own fate is 


reflects ; he 


stricken not-to-be-ques- 


cause it is inexplicable, has become in 
Sophocles a terrible mystery, connecting 
itself with man’s conduct, even when 
that is unwittingly in violation of divine 
decree, and following him with such un- 
relenting vigilance that death cannot be 
counted the end of perilous life. The 
child, in the supreme moment of Hec- 
tor’s destiny, is to him the restoration 
of order, the replacement of his loss; 
the children, in the supreme moment of 
the destiny of CEdipus, are to him only 
the means of prolonging and rendering 
more murky the darkness which has 
fallen upon him. When Hector looks 
upon Astyanax, he sees the world roll- 
ing on, sunlight chasing shadow, repeat- 
ing the life he has known; when Ck&di- 
pus looks upon Antigone and Ismene, 
he sees new disclosures of the possibili- 
ties of a dread power under which the 
world is abiding. 

It cannot have escaped notice how 
large a part is played by children in the 
spectacular appointments of the Greek 
drama. Those symbolic processions, 
those groups of human life, those scenes 
of human passion, are rendered more 
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complete by the silent presence of chil- 
dren. They serve in the temples; their 
eyes are quick to catch the coming of 
the messenger; they suffer dumbly in 
the fate that pulls down royal houses 
and topples the pillars of ancestral pal- 
aces. It was impossible that it should 
The Greek mind, which 
found expression in tragic art, was op- 


be otherwise. 


pressed by the problems not so much of 
individual fate as of the subtle relations 
of human life. The serpents winding 
about Laokodn entwined in their folds 
the shrinking youths, and the father’s an- 
guish was for the destiny which would 
not let him suffer alone. Yet there is 
scarcely a child’s voice to be heard in 
the whole range of Greek poetic art. 
The conception is universally of the 
child not as acting, far less as speaking, 
but as a passive member of the social 
order. It is not its individual life so 
much as its related life which is contem- 
plated. 

We are related to the Grecks not 
only through the higher forms of litera- 
ture, but through the political thought 
which had with them both historical de- 
velopment and speculative representa- 
tion. It comes thus within the range of 
our inquiry to ask what recognition of 
childhood there was in writings which 
sought to give an artistic form to polit- 
ical thought. There is a frequent recur- 
rence by Plato to the subject of child- 
hood in the state, and we may see in 
his presentation not only the germinal 
relation which childhood bears, so that 
education becomes necessarily one of 
the significant functions of government, 
but also what may not unfairly be called 
a reflection of divinity. 

The the ideal 
state is to be given to children is repre- 
sented by him, indeed, as the evolution 
from the pleasure and 
pain to the perception of virtue and 
wice. 


education which in 


sensations of 


“Pleasure and pain,” he says,! 


1 Laws, ii. 653. In this and subsequent pas- 
sages, Jowett’s translation is used. 
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“T maintain to be the first perceptions 
of children, and I say that they are the 
forms under which virtue and vice are 


originally present to them. As to wis- 


dom and true and fixed opinions, happy 


is the man who acquires them, even 
when declining in years; and he who 
possesses them, and the blessings which 
are contained in them, is a perfect man. 
Now I mean by education that train- 
ing which is given by suitable habits to 
the first instincts of virtue ine children; 
when pleasure and friendship and pain 
and hatred are rightly implanted in 
souls not yet capable of understanding 
the nature of them, and who find them, 
after they have attained reason, to be 
in harmony with her. This harmony of 
the soul, when perfected, is virtue ; but 
the particular training in respect of 
pleasure and pain which leads you al- 
ways to hate what you ought to hate, 
and love what you ought to love, from 
the beginning to the end, may be sep- 
arated off, and, in my view, will be 
rightly called education.” 

In the Republic, Plato theorizes at 
great length upon a possible selection 
and training of children, which rests for 
its basis upon a too pronounced physical 
assumption, so that one in reading cer- 
tain passages might easily fancy that he 
was considering the production of a su- 
perior breed of colts, and that the soul 
was the product of material forces only ; 
but the fifth book, which contains these 
audacious speculations, may fairly be 
taken in the spirit in which Proudhon 
is said to have thrown out some of his 
extravagant assertions, — he expected to 
be beaten down in his price. 

There are other passages, especially 
in the Laws, in reading which one is 
struck by a certain reverence for child- 
hood, as that interesting one where cau- 
tion is given against disturbing the uni- 
formity of children’s plays on account of 
their connection with the life of the state. 
The modern theories of the Kindergar- 
ten find a notable support in Plato’s 
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reasoning: “I say that in states gen- 
erally no one has observed that the 
plays of childhood have a great deal to 
do with the permanence or want of per- 
manence in legislation. For when plays 
are ordered with a view to children hav- 
ing the same plays and amusing them- 
selves after the same manner and find- 
ing delight in the same playthings, the 
more solemn institutions of the state 
are allowed to undisturbed. 
Whereas, if sports are disturbed and in- 
novations are made in them, and they 
constantly change, and the young never 
speak of their having the same likings 
or the same established notions of good 
and bad taste, either in the bearing of 
their bodies or in their dress, but he 
who devises something new and out of 
the way in figures and colors and the 


remain 


like is held in special honor, we may 
truly say that no greater evil can hap- 
pen in a state; for he who changes 
the sports is secretly changing the man- 
ners of the young, and making the old 
to be dishonored among them, and the 
new to be honored. And [I affirm that 
there is nothing which is a greater injury 
to all states than saying or thinking 
thus.” } 

It is, however, most germane to our 
purpose to cite a striking passage from 
the Laws, in which Plato most distinctly 
recognizes the power resident in child- 
hood to assimilate the purest expression 
of truth. The Athenian, in the 
logue, is speaking, and says, “The next 
suggestion which I have to offer is that 
all our three choruses [that is, choruses 
representing the three epochs of life] 
shall sing to the young and tender souls 
of children, reciting in their strains all 
the noble thoughts of which we have 
already spoken, or are about to speak ; 
and the sum of them shall be that the 
life which is by the gods deemed to 
be the happiest is the holiest, and we 
shall affirm this to be a most certain 
truth ; and the minds of our young dis- 

1 Laws, vii. 797. 


dia- 
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ciples will be more likely to receive 
these words of ours than any others 
which we might address to them. .. . 

“First will enter, in their natural 
order, the sacred choir, composed of chil- 
dren, which is to sing lustily the heaven- 
taught lay to the whole city. Next will 
follow the chorus of young men under 
the age of thirty, who will call upon the 
God Pan to testify to the truth of 
their words, and will pray to him to be 
gracious to the youth and to turn their 
hearts. Thirdly, the choir of elder men, 
who are from thirty to sixty years of 
age, will also sing. There remain those 
who are too old to sing, and they will 
tell stories illustrating the same virtues, 
as with the voice of an oracle.” ? 

Plato used human society as material 
from which to construct an organization 
artistically perfect and representing po- 
litical order, just as Phidias or Praxiteles 
used clay as a material from which to 
construct the human being artistically 
perfect and representing the soul of 
man. Into this fine organism of the 
ideal state Plato incorporated his con- 
ception of childhood in its two relations 


of singing and being sung to. He thought 
of the child as a member of the three- 
fold chorus of life, and when he set 
these choirs hymning the divine strain, 
he made the recipients of the revela- 
tion to be themselves children, the form- 
ing elements of the growing, organic 


state. It is certainly a wide are which 
is spanned by these three great repre- 
sentatives of Greek art, and in passing 
from Homer to Sophocles, and from 
Sophocles to Plato, we are not merely 
considering the epic, the tragic, and the 
philosophic treatment of childhood in 
literature; we are discovering the de- 
velopment of the conception of child- 
hood in a nation which has communi- 
cated to history the eidolon of the fairest 
humanity. It is scarcely too much to 
speak of it as the evolution of a soul, 
and to find, as one so often finds in his 
2 Laws, ii. 664. 
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study of Greece, the outline of the course 
of the world’s thought. 

The old, formal view of antiquity, 
which once placed Grecian life almost 
beyond the pale of our human sympathy, 
and made the and women cold 
marble figures in our imagination, has 


men 


given place toa warmer regard. Through 
literary reproduction, which paraphrases 
Greek life in the dramatic art of Brown- 
ing and Fitzgerald, gives us Spencerian 
versions of Homer, or, better still, the 
healthy childlike recital in Mr. Palm- 
er’s version of the Odyssey, and en- 
ables us to sit down after dinner with 
Plato, Mr. Jowett being an idiomatic 
interpreter ; through the discoveries of 
Schliemann and others, by which the 
mythic and heroic ages of Greece are 
made almost grotesquely familiar, we 
are coming to read Grecian history, in 
Niebuhr’s felicitous phrase, as if it real- 
ly happened, and to lay aside our arti- 
ficial and distant ways of becoming fa- 
miliar with Greek life. Yet the means 
which have led to this modern attitude 
toward classic antiquity are themselves 
the product of modern life ; the secrets 
of Greek life are more open to us now 
because our own life has become freer, 
more hospitable, and more catholic. It 
is a delight to us to turn from the mar- 
ble of Phidias to the terra cotta of the 
unknown modelers of the Tanagra figu- 
rines, while these homelike, domestic 
images serve as interpreters, also, of the 
larger, nobler designs. So we have re- 
course to those fragments of the Greek 
Anthology which give us glimpses of 
Greek interiors, and by means of them 
we find a side-light thrown upon the 
more majestic expressions of poetic and 
dramatic art. 

The Anthology gathers for us the epi- 
grams, epitaphs, proverbs, fables, and lit- 
tle odds and ends which have been saved 
from the ruins of literature, and in 
turning its leaves one is impressed by the 
large number of references to childhood. 
It is as when, rambling through the 
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streets of the uncovered Pompeii, one 
comes upon the playthings of children, 
dead nigh two thousand years. Here 
are tender memorials of lost babes in 
inscriptions upon forgotten tombs, and 
laments of fathers and mothers for the 
darkness which has come upon their 
We seem to hear the prat- 
tle of infancy and the mother’s lullaby. 
The Greeks, as we, covered their loss 


dwellings. 


with an instinctive trust in some better 
fortune in store for the child, and hushed 
their skepticism with the song of hope 


and the remembrance of stories which 
they had come in colder hours to dis- 
believe. Tere, for example, is an anon- 
ymous elegy : — 

Thou hast not, O ruler Pluto, with 
pious intent, stolen for thy underground 
world a girl of five years, admired by 
all. For thou hast cut, as it were, from 
the root, a sweet-scented the 
season of a commencing spring, before 
it had completed its proper time. But 
come, Alexander and Philtatus ; do not 
any longer weep and pour forth lamen- 
tations for the regretted girl. For she 
had, yes, she had a rosy face which 
meant that she should remain in 
immortal dwellings of the sky. Trust, 
then, to stories of old. For it was not 
Death but the Naiads, who stole the 
good girl as once they stole Hylas. 

Perhaps the most celebrated of these 
tender damestic passages is to be found 
in the oft-quoted lines from Simonides, 
where Danaé sings over the boy Per- 
seus : — 


rose in 


the 


‘* When in the ark of curious workmanship 
The winds and swaying waters fearfully 
Were rocking her, with streaming eyes, around 
Her boy the mother threw her arms, and said: 


*¢¢Q darling, I am very miserable ; 
But thou art cosy-warm and sound asleep 
In this thy dull, close-cabin’d prison-house, 
Stretched at full ease in the dark, ebon gloom. 
Over thy head of long and tangled hair 
The wave is rolling ; but thou heedest not ; 
Nor heedest thou the noises of the winds, 
Wrapt in thy purple cloak, sweet pretty one. 


1 Epigrammata Despota, DCCXI. 
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‘¢¢ But if this fearful place had fear for thee, 
Those little ears would listen to my words; 
But sleep on, baby, and let the sea-waves sleep, 
And sleep our own immeasurable woes. 
O father Zeus, I pray some change may come; 
But, father, if my words are over-bold, 
Have pity, and for the child’s sake pardon 

me.’ ’? 1 


Il. 

As before we stopped in front of the 
charming group which Homer gives us 
in the parting of Hector and Androm- 
ache, with the child Astyanax set in the 


midst, so in taking the poet who occu- 


pies the chief place in Latin literature 
we find a significant contrast. The pic- 
ture of /Enueas bearing upon his shoul- 
ders the aged Anchises and leading by 
the hand the young Ascanius is a dis- 
tinct Roman picture. The two poems 
move through somewhat parallel cycles, 
and have adventures which are common 
to both; but the figure of Odysseus is 
essentially a single figure, and his wan- 
derings may easily be taken to typify 
the the soul. 
Mneas, on the other hand, seems always 


excursions of human 


the centre of a family group, and his 
journeyings always appear to be move- 
ments toward a final city and nation. 
The Greek idea of individuality and the 
Roman of relationship have signal illus- 


tration in these poems. Throughout 


the /Eneid the figure of Ascanius is an 
important one. There is a nice disclos- 
ure of growth in personality, and one 
is aware that the grandson is coming 
forward into his place as a member of 
the family, to be thereafter representa- 
tive. The poet never loses sight of the 
boy’s future. Homer, in his shield of 
Achilles, that microcosm of human life, 
forgets to make room for children. Vir- 
gil, in his prophetic shield, shows the 
long triumphs from Ascanius down, and 
casts a light upon the cave wherein the 
twin boys were suckled by the wolf. 
One of the most interesting episodes in 
the neid is the childhood of Camilla, 
in which the warrior maid’s nature is 


1 D’Arcy W. Thompson, in his Ancient Leaves. 
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carried back and reproduced in diminu- 
tive form. The evolutions of the boys 
in the fifth book, while full of boyish 
life, come rather under the form of mimic 
soldiery than of spontaneous youth. 
Childhood, in Roman literature, is not 
contemplated as a fine revelation of na- 
ture. In the grosser conception, chil- 
dren are reckoned as scarcely more than 
cubs; but in the strong hold which the 
family idea had upon the Roman mind 
it was impossible that in the refinement 
which came gradually upon life child- 
hood should not play a part of its own 
in poetry, aud come to represent the 
more spiritual side of the family life. 
Thus Catullus, in one of his nuptial 
odes, has a charming picture of infancy 
awaking into consciousness and affec- 
tion : — 
‘¢ Soon my eyes shall see, mayhap, 

Young Torquatus on the lap 

Of his mother, as he stands 

Stretching out his tiny hands, 

And his little lips the while 

Half open on his father’s smile. 


And oh! may he in all be like 
Manlius, his sire, and strike 
Strangers when the boy they meet 
As his father’s counterfeit, 

And his face the index be 

Of his mother’s chastity.” 2 


So also the same poet has a tender elegy 
upon the death of his little girl’s spar- 
row, which is really the poet’s interpre- 


The ele- 
gy has been rendered into Scottish, in a 


tation of his child’s sorrow. 


paraphrase which scarcely imports any- 
thing into the simple pathos of the orig- 
inal : — 

THE DEAD CANARY. 


Wee bit birdie ’s dead and gane, 
The pet o’ my ain dearie O, 

And now is journeyin’ all alane 
The road so dark and dreary O, 

The road that maun be trod by all 
O’ mortal men and birdies O. 


Sweet birdie kenn’d his mistress weel, 
Her face fra ilka ither O, 

As weel as e’er my lassie kenn’d 
The face o’ her ain mither O, 

And nestled in her breast, he 'd pipe 
And cheep the hour thegither O. 


2 Theodore Martin’s translation. 
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Ah, birdie, what for was thy life, 
Thy puir bit life sae fleetin’ O ? 
’T is a’ for thee my dearie’s een 
Are red and sair wi’ greetin’ QO, 
*T is a’ for thee thae bonny een 
Are red and sair wi’ greetin’ O.1 
The epitaphs and the elegies of the 
Greek Anthology have their counterpart 
in Latin. Mr. Thompson, who rendered 
Catullus’s Funus Passeris so daintily, 
has tried his hand at a passage from 
Statius : 7? — 
ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 


Shall I not mourn thee, darling boy ? with whom, 
thildless I missed not children of my own ; 

I, who first caught and pressed thee to my breast, 

And called thee mine, and taught thee sounds and 

words, 

And solved the riddle of thy murmurings, 

And stoop’d to catch thee creeping on the ground, 
And propp’d thy steps, and ever had my lap 

Ready, if drowsy were those little eyes, 

To rock them with a lullaby to sleep ; 

Thy first word was my name, thy fun my smile, 

And not a joy of thine but came from me. 


In the literature which sounds the 
deeper waters of life, we find references 
to childhood; but the child rarely, if 
ever, draws the thought outside of the 
confines of this world. As near an ap- 
proach as any to a perception of the 
mystery of childhood is in a passage in 
Lucretius, where the poet looks down 
with compassion upon the new-born in- 
fant as one of the mysteries of nature: 
*“ Moreover, the babe, like a sailor cast 
ashore by the cruel waves, lies naked on 
the ground, speechless, in need of every 
aid to life when first nature has cast him 
forth by great throes from his mother’s 
womb, and he fills the air with his pite- 
ous wail, as befits one whose doom it is 
to pass through so much misery in life.” 8 
Lucretius displayed a profound rever- 
Scattered 
through his great poem are fine lines in 


ence for human affection. 
“ Soon,” he 
says, in one mournful passage, — “ soon 


which childhood appears. 
shall thy home receive thee no more 
with glad welcome, nor thy dear chil- 


1 D’Arcy W. Thompson, in Ancient Leaves. 
2 Silve, v. 5, 79-87. 
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dren run to snatch thy first kiss, touch- 
ing thy heart with silent gladness.” 4 
Any survey of ancient Greek and 
Roman life would be incomplete which 
left out of 
ment. We 
there was a conscious materialization of 


view the supernatural ele- 
need not inquire whether 


spiritual forces, or an idealization of 


physical phenomena. We have simply 


to do with certain shapes and figures 
which dwelt in the mind and formed 
a part of its furniture ; coming and go- 
ing like shadows, yet like shadows con- 
fessing a forming substance ; embody- 
ing belief and symbolizing moods. In 
that overarching and surrounding world, 
peopled by the countless personages of 
Greek and Roman supernaturalism, we 
may discover, if we will, a vague, dis- 
torted, yet sometimes transcendent re- 
flection of the life which men and wo- 
men were living upon the more palpable 
and tangible earth. 

What, then, has the childhood of the 
gods to tell us? We have the playful 
incident of Hermes, or Mercurius, get- 
ting out of his cradle to steal the oxen of 
Admetos, and the similar one of Hera- 
kles strangling the snakes that attacked 
him just after his birth; but these are 
simply stories intended to carry back 
into childhood the cunning of the one 
and the strength of the other. It is 
more to our purpose to note the pres- 
ence in the pantheon of the child who 
remains always a child, and is known to 
us familiarly as Eros, or Cupid, or Amor. 
It is true that the myth includes the 
union of Cupid and Psyche; neverthe- 
less, the prevailing couception is of a 
boy, winged, armed with bow and ar- 
rows, the son and messenger of Venus. 
It may be said that the myth gradually 
adapted itself to this form, which is not 
especially apparent in the earlier stories. 
The figure of Love, as thus presented, 
has been more completely adopted into 
Sellar’s The 


396. 


8 De Rerum Natura, V. 222-227. 
Roman Poets of the Republic, page 


4 TIT. 894-896. Sellar, page 364. 
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modern poetry than any other in the 
old mythology, and it cannot be said 
that its characteristics have been materi- 
ally altered. It is doubtful whether the 
ancient idea was more simple than the 
same when reproduced in Thorwaldsen’s 
sculpture, or in Ben Jonson’s Venus’ 
Runaway. The central conception is 
essentially an unmoral one; it knows 
not right or wrong, good or evil; the 
mischief-making is capricious, and not 
malicious. 


There is the idea only of 
delight, of an innocence which is untu- 
tored, of a will which is the wind’s will. 
It would seem as if, in fastening upon 
childhood as the embodiment of love, 
the ancients, as well as their modern 
heirs, were bent upon ridding life of con- 


science and fate, — upon making love 
to have neither memory nor foresight, 
but only the joy of the moment. This 
sporting child was a refuge, in their 


THE 


Some years ago, at an evening enter- 
tainment at the house of a New York 
friend, I met an old acquaintance, Sir 
George ; one of those men, not rare 
in England, who, not being professed 
authors, are yet of recognized literary 
ability, —a sort of which we have not 
many examples. ‘The occasion was not 
at all of a literary character; and in- 
deed I believe that in that large com- 
pany we were the only persons at all 
connected with literature. It is directly 
to our present purpose to say not only 
this, but also that not a few of that 
company were persons who, although 
they were, because of their wealth, of 
more or less social prominence, had not 
had in early life the advantages of the 
best social culture, and that this was 
soon discovered by my discriminating 


British friend. For late in the evening 
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minds, from the ills of life, a residence 
of the one central joy of the world. 
There is an infinite pathos in the erec- 
tion of childhood into a temple 
worship of Love. There was, indeed, 
in the reception of this myth a wide 
range from purity to grossness, as the 
word love itself has to do service along 
an arc which subtends heaven and hell; 
but when we distill the poetry and art 
which gather about the myth of Cupid, 
the essence will be found in this concep- 


for the 


tion of love as a child, — a conception 
never wholly lost, even when the child 
was robbed of the purity which we rec- 
It should 
be noted, also, that the Romans laid hold 
of this idea more eagerly than did the 
Greeks; for the child itself, though more 
artistically set forth in Greek literature, 
appears as a more vital force in Roman 
literature. 


ognize as its ideal property. 


H. E. Scudder. 


H MALADY IN ENGLAND. 


I found that he had been observing his 
fellow guests pretty closely. As we 
stood apart, looking at the gay throng 
which filled two large drawing-rooms, 
and which in a “ World of Society” col- 
umn would have been styled “brilliant,” 
he said, breaking into a little laugh, “ It’s 
very funny, — very droll indeed! How 
comes it that in this country you never 
hear an A left off or misplaced, — never ; 
and yet in England you hear it every- 
where, go where you will, except among 
people of a certain social rank, and even 
from some of the people that get into 
their houses ; but here, among your na- 
I have not heard 
It need hardly be said that 
I laughed, too, as I expressed my en- 
tire concurrence in his criticism; but I 
did not then undertake an explanation 
of the phenomenon. He was evidently 


tive Americans, never. 
it once.’ 


? 
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very much impressed by it, for he re- 
curred to it again with emphasis. Plain- 
ly, our British guest, as he found in some 
persons in that company a lack of cer- 
tain graces of manner and speech to 
which he had been accustomed, had ex- 
pected to find also an accompanying 
lack of /’s. He might as well have ex- 
pected the men to wear scalp-locks and 
tomahawks, and the women embroidery 
of porcupines’ quills. He was, however, 
guiltless not only of this, but of all 
kindred He fully 
that he was among 


misapprehension. 
recognized the fact 
a people who in blood, language, and 
and 


1 he was struck by 


manners were essentially English ; 
for that very reaso 


} 
I 

} 

i 


this difference in the speech of the two 
peoples. 

It is truly a remarkable fact, in the 
history of language, that two peoples 
of the same race, acknowledging only 
one standard of speech, whether in yo- 
cabulary, construction, or pronunciation, 
using the same dictionaries, the litera- 
ture of both being chiefly produced by 
the elder, should not only be distinguish- 
able from each other in great measure 
trifling variation in 


by such a very g 
speech, but that the younger and the 
less cultivated, the one which does not 
pretend, and cannot rightly pretend, to 
establish the standard of that speech, 
and which produces much the smaller 
and much the inferior part of the litera- 
ture common to the two, should in this 
respect, universally, even among those 
of inferior condition and no social or 
intellectual culture, be correct upon a 
point which is in the other almost a dis- 
tinctive trait of superiority in social po- 
sition, if not in The phe- 
nomenon is the more impressive because 


education. 


the difference is so very slight, and re- 

1 Not exactly of mere social position. For, as 
the very competent British critic referred to in 
the opening of this paper said, people who mal- 
treat their h’s do 
tlefolk. How this happens, and what a social 
touchstone the letter is, the following passages 
from novels of the day illustrate. In the first, 


ret. into the houses of born gen- 
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lates to what can hardly be called a let- 
ter. H is the 
English alphabet; but it is properly 
It is 
simply a breathing ; the “rough breath- 
ing” of the Greek, in which it is indi- 
cated by an accent-like 
vowel which it 


indeed a character in 


neither a consonant nor a vowel. 


sign over the 

introduces. And _ this 
breathing, too, is so very slight that it 
is just perceptible. To make it at all 
prominent, so that it would attract at- 
tention, would be almost as great a sole- 
cism as to omit it altogether, or to use 
it out of place. To say Hotel (with a 
big, rough #) would be at least as bad as 
to say ’otel; and Hoist would be little 
less startling than hoyster. 

Although a very large majority of 
the subjects of Her Most Gracious Maj- 
esty do say ’ofel, and most of them, yet a 
much smaller number, do say hoyster, to 
assume that all of them do so would be 
unwarranted and injurious. Those who 
say hotel are, it is true, not many, nor 
easily found ; but those who say doyster, 
although very numerous, a vast multi 
tude, forming, indeed, the bulk of the 
people of England, are much fewer 
than those who, on the point in ques- 
tion, violate, in degrees various but less 
standard 
These two 
words, thus pronounced, represent the 
two extremes of the H malady. An 
iton and Oxford bred peer may (I do 


atrocious, the now - accepted 
of speech in that country. 


not say always does; far from it) say 
’otel ; but hoyster and the like are heard 
only from those whose associations in 
their early years were with people in 
the lowest condition of life. 

For it is always to be borne in mind 
that h in England is a shibboleth dis- 
tinctive of birth and breeding. Not 
only men of wealth, but highly educat- 
the speaker is a high-born young ‘“ swell,’’? who 
coaches new aspirants to social honors : — 

“To tell you the truth, I could pull the Tomp- 
kinses through another season, but [am keeping 
all my best ideas for the Bodwinkles. Bodwinkle’s 
first ball is to cost £2000. He wanted me to do it 
for £1500, and I should have been able to do it 
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ed men, scholars and men of scientific 
acquirements, who write capital letters 
after their names, “drop their /’s” in 
England ; just as in America men of like 
position have a nasal twang, and say 
Mwica for America, and the like. Not 
long ago I heard the president of one 
of our colleges say 
ily, and chimbly for 


fambly for fam- 
chimney, half a 
Habits of 
speech acquired in youth are almost, if 
not quite, ineradicable. They are surely 
so after twenty years of age. The Brit- 
ish H malady seems, however, to be 
the most irremediable of all the ills of 
speech. 


dozen times in half an hour. 


I have had opportunities of 
observing that it cannot be removed by 
long residence in this country, even un- 
the 
the acquirement, through contact and 


der conditions most favorable for 
example, of a correct enunciation in this 
One man 
well for many 


years, and whom I supposed, on my 


respect, if not in any other. 
whom I have known 
making his acquaintance, to be American 
born and bred, startled me, in the first 
five minutes of our conversation, by say- 
I saw 
at once my mistake; and I discovered 


ing, “ He came into my office.” 


afterwards that he was born in a remote 
rural county in England, that he had 
never been in London, and had not left 
his native place until he set out for 
Liverpool, to emigrate with his family 
to this country. He was then only four 
or five years old; but although he was 
educated here, and his associations were 
always with intelligent and educated 
Americans, he had not at thirty-eight 
years of age acquired the ability to say 
he, or to utter the aspirate before any 


for that if Mrs. Bodwinkle had had any h’s; but 
the créme de la créme require an absence of aspi- 
rations to be made up to them somehow.’ (Pic- 
ceadilly, by Lawrence Oliphant, Part IIT.) 

In the next, a very highly finished marquis is 
persuading his son and heir to marry the daughter 
of a rich trader, whom the son has not yet seen: — 

*€¢She is quite all she ought to be, as far as 
features go.’ 

‘©¢ Am I then to suppose she drops her h’s?’ 
asks Lord Clontarf [the son] gloomily. 
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accented vowel. Another man, of equal 
intelligence and much greater acquire- 
ments, — for he was 2 member of one of 
the learned professions, — surprised me 
by revealing his birth as suddenly and in 
the same manner. He was an elderly 
man; and I learned from him that he 
had been in New York no 


fifty years ! 


than 
But the speech of his na- 
tive country and of his infancy clung 
to him through the attrition of half a 
century. 


less 


It is a good thing that we so gener- 
ally conform, on this one point at least, 
to the accepted standard of speech in 
England, — which, it should always be 
remembered, is the only standard; yet 
it is not well for us to vaunt ourselves 
upon our unconscious correctness, nor to 
flout those of our British cousins who 
fail in this respect. It would be much 
better for us to emulate them in those 
respects — not a few —in which many 
of the least educated among them are 
superior to many of the best educated 
among ourselves. 

For this pronunciation of h, as to which 
my British friend so frankly confessed 
the general failing of his countrymen 
and the universal correctness of mine, 
and which furnishes humorous writers 
and comic papers in England a never- 
failing occasion of girding and gibing at 
the peculiarities of those who, through 
no fault of their own, have been de- 
prived in youth of the advantage of the 
best training and associations, —a too 
common occasion of sneering and scofling 
on the part of those who, by no merit of 
their own, have enjoyed such advantages, 
— this A breathing is a fashion in speech 


‘** For the second time,’ says the marquis re- 
proachfully, ‘you would seek to convict me of 
wanton cruelty. There can be no question about 
h’s, because she is an Irishwoman.’”’ (Doris, by 
‘©The Duchess,’’ chap. i.) 

I have an illustration cut from the London Punch 
or Fun, upon which I cannot just now lay my 
hand, which represents a peer and a member of 
Parliament chatting together in the peer’s house; 
and the M. P. slaughters his h’s, 
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which, I venture to say, is, among the 
*‘ best people ” in modern England, hard- 
ly more than seventy-five years old. So 
far as I have been able to discover the 
evidence upon the point, it all goes to 
show that even in the early years of our 
to the h 
absolute, 
and still farther from being generally 


century the present rule as 
breathing was far from’ being 


followed among those who were regard- 
ed as the best speakers. It is shocking 
to think of Chesterfield in the last cen- 
tury, and Sir Philip Francis in this, say- 
ing ’e and “im, and ’ead and ’eart ; but 
the sad probability is that they did so, 
or at least that they might have done so 
without attracting the attention of their 
But 
only a careful investigation of the traces 


elegant and high-born associates. 


of language in past generations can re- 
veal the capricious changes which have 
taken The 


speech of our own day is to most of us 


place in pronunciation. 
the only utterance of our mother tongue 
Even 
slight deviation from that is to us not 
only strange, but ridiculous. But for that 
-very reason, if our forefathers could and 


of which we have any conception. 


should rise up among us, our pronuncia- 
tion would be just as strange and just 
as ridiculous 


to them. In either case 


there would be the same reason for sur- 
prise and laughter; that is, in both cases 
Custom, the cus- 
tom of the best society, is the only ab- 


there would be none. 


solute law as to pronunciation, and in 
most respects and within certain limits 
the only law of language. 

The evidence in regard to the recent- 
ness of the change as to h/ is, most of 
Now- 
adays a British writer of novels, tales, 
dramas, or 


it, necessarily of a negative sort. 


humorous sketches of life, 
who wishes to portray a personage of in- 
ferior social position, makes his speech 
a strong point of external characteriza- 
tion. This is more common now than 
it was in past times; but it has always 
been a resource 
and individuality. 


main for local color 


In England at the 
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present day, and among writers of the 
generation which has just passed or is 
just passing away, the misuse of this h 
breathing is almost the distinctive mark 
of what is called “ vulgarity” in speech. 
It is something quite different from rus- 
ticity or from provincialism in dialect, and 
is made prominent in the speech of per- 
sonages who do not exhibit the slightest 
trace of either. Nor has it more con- 
nection with ignorance than with rus- 
ticity. A dandy guardsman, who is al- 
most as ignorant as the horse on which 
he rides to hounds, and whose spelling, 
when on rare occasions he writes, is 
hardly as correct as that of the learned 


o 


treating his /’s than an American born 
and bred Trish 
peasant, in whose very cabin the ortho- 


pig, could no more be guilty of mal- 


artisan could, or an 
graphical pig may have first seen the 
light; and the “swell,” who heard a 
man of science or an accomplished jour- 
nalist violate the present law of Eng- 
lish speech in this regard (and both of 
the supposed cases I have met with) 
would mentally set him down at once 
asacad. It is the vocal sign and token 
of vulgarity in England; and it is one 
which is a never-ending, never-failing 
provocation of hilarity among the “ hup- 
per classes.” 

Now it is noteworthy, as I have cas- 
ually remarked before,’ that there is in 
English literature of only two genera- 
tions ago not the slightest indication 
that the omission of the A breathing 
was regarded as peculiar to persons of 
inferior breeding. It is only within 
sixty years that the novelists and tale- 
writers and journalists of England have 
made ’ead and ’eart, for head and heart, 
and like pronunciations, a sign of the 
social condition of inferior people. It 
is only within that time that they have 
used those pronunciations at all for the 
purpose of exciting mirth and charac- 
terizing the speech of their personages. 
All other kinds of vulgarity as well 


1 England Without and Within, chap. xvi. 
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as provincialism in speech, Irishisms, 
Frenchified and even Dutchified talk, 
have been represented, with more or less 
faithfulness to nature, by such writers, 
not only in the early part of this century, 
but in the last, and even in the dramas 
and the poetry of the Elizabethan age, 
and in the ante-Elizabethan poetry ; but 
not this. And not only so: all sorts 
and varieties of vulgarity in speech (as 
distinguished from rusticity), of every 
shade, were freely used by such writers 
in the early part of the present century, 
except this one, which I venture to say 
cannot be found in a book, a periodical, 
or a newspaper published in England 
more than about sixty years ago. 

One of the minor departments of 
British journalism, the comic police re- 
port, had its origin, like many others, 
major as well as minor, within that pe- 


riod. At first this was hardly a mi- 


nor department of journalism, if impor- 


tance may be determined by success, by 
the interest excited, and by influence 
upon the fortunes of a well-known Lon- 
don journal. For this assertion 
is good authority. The author of The 
Great Metropolis! (who was also the 
author of Random Recollections of the 
Lords and Commons), in his very inter- 


there 


esting account of the rise and progress 
of the great London daily newspapers, 
says of the Morning Herald, which had 
been established in 1782, that in 1820 
‘it was scarcely ever seen or heard of,” 
and that “its circulation was as low as 
1400 copies per day.” About that time 
it began to attract attention, “in conse- 
quence of a series of reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the Bow Street Office [the 
principal police office of London] which 
was then commenced in it,’? and which 
were, he says, “‘ remarkable for their hu- 
mor.” The writer then, in candor, adds, 
“Of course they were, for the most 
part, caricatures of what actually trans- 


1 London, 2 vols. 1836. 
2 This queer use of transpired, it will be seen, is 
not an ** Americanism.’’ 
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a“ 


pired ;? but the public got something 
to laugh at, and it never troubled it- 
self about the fidelity of the representa- 
tions. [It never does.] They appeared 
exclusively in the Herald, agreeably to 
an arrangement between the proprietors 
and the writer. Those, therefore, who 
wished a dish of fun to be served up 
with breakfast, and could afford seven- 
pence for it,® were obliged to procure 
the Herald. The consequence was that 
the circulation of the Herald rose with 
amazing rapidity. In the short space, I 
have been assured, of little more than a 
year it trebled its circulation.” (Vol. 
ii. p. 51.) 

We may be very sure that if pecul- 
iarities of speech were made the occa- 
sion of the “humor ” of these articles, 
and that if the maltreatment of A was 
at that time, we need not say as re- 
markable, but anything like as remark- 
able, a note of vulgarity as it has been 
for the last forty years in England, we 
should find this phonetic trait utilized 
in them with a free hand. Upon this 
point I am able to speak with some con- 
For in 1824 there was pub- 
lished in London an extraordinary galli- 


fidence. 


maufry of articles from newspapers and 
magazines, called The Spirit of the Pub- 
lic Journals. So important a feature of 
London journalism were these Lerald 
comic police reports then regarded that 
in this volume there are no less than 
seventy-two of them reproduced. I 
have read them, and they are sad stuff. 
The London folk who, by the thousand, 
would pay seven-pence sterling for such 
coarse, vulgar rubbish must have been 
sorely in need of some relish to their 
breakfasts. These articles and their suc- 
cess bear witness to a taste in the opu- 
lent Londoners of that day which hap- 
pily has given place to a demand for an 
intellectually higher and more decent 
journalism. Good or bad, however, they 


8 Fourteen cents: quite equal to twenty-five 
cents in New York to-day! 
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equally tell a tale which is directly to 
our present purpose. 

As might have been expected, these 
caricatured and highly spiced sketches 
of what “ transpired” in a London po- 
lice court did make a strong humorous 
point of the language of the parties to 
the complaints, who were always of the 
lower, but not always of the lowest, 
classes. We have, for example, “ werry 
impolitely,” “a bootiful 
“ wulgar 


green-house,” 
liberties,” ‘ premonstratted 
[remonstrated] with him,” “ fistesess ” 
[fists],*_ ‘upon instinc,” “ tould ’em,” 
“ intosticatedly,” “fat ship” [sheep ], 
“vauts the use o’ vauking my legs off 
arter ’em,” “ got vell vhopped,” “sich a 
sulky chap,” “ gemmen ” [gentlemen], 
“werry whizzable” [visible], “ partik- 
lar,” “as how,” “ blowed me up,” “ mol- 
lished her best cap to rags,” “ skrouged,” 
“wvorks at the vax,” “a fresh chor of 
pigtail,” “I com’d up,” “a bit arter,” 
“ax sister,’ “this “fernal old Jarman,” 


* howsomever,” * get me back my vife 


vot I vere lawfully married to last Mon- 
day vere a veek at Shoreditch church,” 
‘“inwiggle her avay,” “then, by goles, 
I’ll go to Marlborough Street, for I 
vont 


be diddled out of my vife in this 
The 


eral tone of these articles is exhibited 


ere manner, howsomever.” gen- 
in the following passage, which, coarse 
as it is, has more of their characteris- 
tic “humor” than appears in most of 
them : — 

“Your Worship,” said he, “I was sit- 
ting by the fire with my wife, talking 
tolerably quict, and at last, about ten 
o'clock, ‘ Mary,’ said I, *17il go to bed.’ 
She made no reply, and I went to bed; 
and whatever possessed her I know no 
more than the child unborn, but I had n’t 
been in bed many minutes before she 
rushed into the room, and pulled me, 
bed, bedstead, and all, slap into the mid- 
dle of the floor! Lord bless you, sir! 

1 This might be taken for a grotesque and un- 
truthful exaggeration, but the orthoepist Walker 
remarks upon it as a peculiarity of low London 
speech in the early years of this century. 
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chairs, tables, pokers, fenders, fire shov- 
She 
heaped them upon me like fury ; and as 
soon as I could disentangle myself from 


els, — nothing came amiss to her! 


amongst them, she flew at me, tore my 
shirt off my back, and there was I scam- 
pering about stark naked, — saving your 
Worship’s presence, — and she smacking 
me round and round the room with a 
fire shovel! Only think, your Worship, 
of being smacked with a fire shovel! 
Would any good wife do that, I should 
like to know? ” ete. 
That 


as to language might be seen with sufli- 


I cried murder! 
the character of these articles 


cient completeness and particularity to 
warrant a general conclusion, I have 
given these examples, which, although 
comparatively few, exhibit that character 
fairly. Yet notwithstanding the volume 
in question contains no less than seven- 
ty-two of these reports (such an impor- 
tant indication were they of the “ spirit 
of public journals” of London at that 
time; they are mingled, by the bye, 
with all the poetry of the Anti-Jacobin 
and John Bull, and with articles from 
the Times, the Morning Chronicle, and 
many interesting jeux d’esprit and po- 
litical satires), in all the seventy - two 
only two instances of the misuse of h 
One of these is, ‘My Lord 
Mops [the name, fictitious ] said * the high 
dear of such a thing was cursed low ;” 
and the other, “ Did n’t I nurse 


appear. 


you, 
and toddle you up, and pay three-years 
heddication Mr. ‘Tod’s ? 


Now it is morally certain that in seventy- 


for you at ” 
two articles of this character, in which 
so strong a point is made of language, 
if the 


garded as it, is now in England, or even if 


misuse of A had then been re- 
it had been even so distinctive as to have 
attracted attention, there would have 
been acopious exhibition of this marked 
and, according to the present standard 
of taste, this laugh-provoking solecism. 

2 T should say that my copy of this book, which 
I picked up at a book-stall, is mutilated by the 
loss of a few pages. 
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Manifestly between the years 1820 and 
1824 the maltreatment of was not so 
remarkable, or rather so distinctive, a 
trait of pronunciation in England as it 
is at present. When we consider the 
great variety of the blunders in speech 
which are made the occasion of laugh- 
ter in these articles, the inference is 
warranted that the sinking of the / was 
so common then as not to be regarded 
as a subject of public ridicule. 

The earliest instance of the misuse of 
h that I have met with in a British pub- 
lication has for its date the year 1820. 
It appeared in the Huntingdon Peer- 
age, which was published in London in 
that year, and which gave a detailed ac- 
count of the evidence and proceedings 
connected with the restoration of the 
earldom, which had been long in abey- 
ance. The writer was Henry Nugent 
Bell, Esquire, Student of the 
Temple.t| Mr. Bell, in his search for 
evidence, went down to 


Inner 


a church near 


Leicester, where, notwithstanding the 


parish clerk’s remonstrance, he resolved 
to examine two or three tombstones in 
the chancel. He thus recounts his in- 
terview with the clerk :~ 

“ Amen gazed on me with a face of 
deprecation 
a pause, to 


and amazement, and after 
give distinctness to his re- 
sponse, asked, ‘ Pray, sir, may I ax what 
countryman you be? I am sure you 
beant of our parish, or you would n’t 
be in sucha hurry to go to church this 
time o’ the night.’ 


‘ And why not, my 
friend ?’ 


‘ Why, no one in his senses 
would venture, —that’s all; though I be- 
lieve there ’s nothing in the stories I’ve 
heard since I was a boy.’ ‘Stories! 
What stories do you mean?’ ‘ Why, as 
how you see one Hastings, a warrior in 
Holiver Cromwell’s time, canters about 
a marble horse of his over the grave- 
stones at night. He was sequestrified 
by the Parliament in those times, which, 


1 See also by this gentleman’s style and title that 
neither were ‘‘ three - barreled names’? ‘* Ameri- 
canisms’’ seventy years ago. 
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they say, sticks in his gizzard to this 
hour. Lord blessus! Sam Caxton told 
me not five days agone that he rattled 
one of the tombstones you mention into 
ten thousand pieces ; howsomdever, that 
was no very hard matter to do,’” ete. 
(Quoted in the Edinburgh Monthly Re- 
view, August, 1820, page 206.) 

The writer of the monograph from 
which this passage is quoted seems to 
have been not only an observant but a 
careful and methodical man, and to have 
made notes promptly of all his experi- 
ences ; 7 and we may be pretty sure that 
he gives ‘“ Amen’s” remonstrance and 
story with a reasonable degree of cor- 
rectness. It is as remarkable for what 
it omits as it is for the one example of 
the H malady which it records. If the 
account of such an interview had been 
written by a gentleman of the Inner 
Temple nowadays, it need hardly be 
said that we should have had, “ Pray, sir, 
may I hax w’at countryman you be?” 
“you would n’t be in such a ’urry;” 
“that ’s hall;” “ the stories I’ave’eard ;” 
‘one’ Astings, a warrior in Holiver Crom- 
well’s time, canters about a marble ’orse 
of *is hover the gravestones; ” “ ee was 
sequestrified,” etc. And we may be sure 
— I, at least, am sure — that this was 
the worthy parish clerk’s way of speak- 
ing. The writer, however, was not im- 
pressed by the many and various slips 
upon / which I have indicated, because 
they were not strange to his ear, and 
therefore he did not record them. The 
putting of an extra A upon so prominent 
a name as that of the great Protector did, 
however, impress him; and more, prob- 
ably, because of the eminence of the 
name than'for any other reason. This 
is the likelier because of the nature of 
the one solecism which he did remark, 
—a distinction which pertains also to 
the two instances found in the seven- 
ty-two humorous police reports in the 


2 The article in the Monthly Review is twenty- 
four pages long, and is rich in extracts. 
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Morning Herald. It will be perceived 
that in all of these three instances of an 
early observation and record of the 1 
solecism the breathing is not dropped, 
but added: “high dear,” “ heddication,”’ 
“ Holiver.” Now even at the present 
day this error is more remarkable than 
the other, and is indicative of a lower 
degree of breeding and association in 
the 
are 


speaker than the other is. There 
hundreds of thousands of people in 
England, who “drop their i’s all over 
the floor,” who never add a superfluous 
h, and who would be shocked at hearing 
it from one of their friends. This is the 
most aggravated form of the H malady, 
besides being the most violent distortion 
of normal pronunciation. When, there- 
fore, we find this the first to be observed 
and recorded by humorists and writers 
of character sketches, we may reasona- 
bly infer that the lighter and easier er- 
ror was passed over because it was so 
common and customable, so familiar to 
the ears of the writer himself, as not to 
be observed. All the more would this 
inference be warranted if there were evi- 
dence that about the time when these 
passages were written the dropping of 
the / was sufficiently common to elicit 
remark and protest from professed or- 
thoepists. There is such evidence. 
Walker the first writer upon 
English orthoepy who treated his sub- 
ject thoroughly, and with the nice dis- 
crimination 


was 


sensitive 
observer; and even to this day he re- 
mains at the head of English orthoe- 
pists. His successors have done little 
else than to work upon the material 
which he left them, and to record the 
comparatively few changes in 


of a careful and 


polite 
speech which have taken place since his 
time. His pronouncing dictionary, with 
its copious and minute introduction, was 
published in 1791. The copy before 
me is the third edition, published after 
he had had the benefit of criticism, in 
1807. In that, on page xvi., he remarks 
upon the “ Fourth Fault” most to be 
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censured in the speech of Londoners as 
follows : — 

“A still worse habit than the last 
prevails, chiefly among the people of 
London: that of sinking the / at the be- 
ginning of words where it ought to be 
sounded, and of sounding it where it is 
not seen, or where it ought to be sunk. 
Thus we not unfrequently hear, espe- 
cially among children, heart pronounced 
art andarm harm. This isa vice perfect- 
ly similar to that of pronouncing the v 
for the w and the w for the v, and re- 
quires a similar method to correct it.” 

The habit, therefore, did then exist, 
and not only among such people as Mr. 
Bell’s parish clerk and the Morning 
Herald’s police-court subjects: it “ pre- 
yailed”” among people whom a writer 
like Walker had in mind in the prepa- 
ration of his dictionary. Nor was it con- 
fined to Londoners, even in such a de- 
gree as to make it distinctive of their 
speech. It was rife in counties remote 
I myself have ob- 
served it in men who told me that they 
had never been in 


from the metropolis. 


London, and who 
must have derived it from their parents 
and their early associates, who probably, 
indeed quite surely, were as free as they 
And 
it is to be remarked and remembered 
that a habit of speech like this — any 


were from urban contamination. 


general habit of speech, in fact— is al- 
ways thus inherited. It does not appear 
suddenly, nor spring out of the ground. 
It passes insensibly from mouth to 
mouth, from generation to generation. 
This H malady was, however, and is, I 
believe, more prevalent in the south of 
England than in the north. The fact 
that it did “ prevail” in England about 
the beginning of this century sufficient- 
ly to cause a writer like Walker (ad- 
dressing himself to literate people, who 
were desirous of learning the most po- 
lite speech) to caution his readers against 
it, and the other fact that the drop- 
ping of the h is entirely passed over by 
contemporary humorous and character- 
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sketch writers, while they do remark 
and record, although with extremest rar- 
ity, so late as 1820 to 1824, the grosser 
error of adding a superfluous A, make it 
clear, it would seem, that the former, 
the suppression of the breathing, was so 
common as not to attract the attention 
of literary persons on the lookout for 
ridiculous peculiarities of speech. 

That it was so in the last quarter of 
the last century Miss Burney has left 
us evidence, both negative and positive, 
in her ever-charming Evelina, which 
was published in 1788. In that book 
there are vulgar people of various sorts ; 
among them the proverbially vulgar 
Branghtons, who kept a hosier’s shop in 
Holborn ; and of characteristically vul- 
gar speech we have enough, such as 
“most impudentest,” “tell him as we 
han’t no coach here,” “it i’ n’t the less 
provokinger,” “ you don’t know nothing,” 
“the ill-bredest person,” “spare your- 
self that there trouble,” “ you han’t no 
eyes,” “ Mr. Smith as lodges on the first 
floor.” Yet amid all this vulgar speech, 
and in a book in which the omission of 
s in isn’t (i n't) by the vulgar is con- 
tinuously and carefully recorded, there is 
not one example of a dropped A, — not 
one. To this negative there is added posi- 
tive evidence, the significance of which 
seems unmistakable. Every school-boy 
knows that the form of the indefinite 
article (whether an or a) is determined 
by the following word. If that begins 
with a consonant we drop the z ; if with 
a vowel, 2 Before words 
beginning with the rough-breathed h we 
use a, as a horse, a hill, a home, a hotel; 
before words in which the initial h is 
silent we use an, as an hour, an heir, 
anherb. This is normal English speech. 


is retained. 


Now when we find a writer using an be- 
fore a word beginning with h we may 
be sure that writer did not aspirate that 


1 “* An hair, an habergeon, an habitation, an 
hammer, an high hand (but a strong hand), an 
handbreadth, an hundred (this prevailed till very 
recently), an harlot, an haughty spirit, an head, 
an heap (but a great heap), an heart, an heavy 
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h. Miss Burney, in the person of her 
finely-bred and well-educated heroine, 
writes, “ When at last we stopped at an 
hosier’s in High Holborn, Sir Clement 
said nothing.” (Letter xlvi.) This tells 
the tale: Fanny Burney dropped her 
h’s. Not 
that she took a cockney stocking-vender 
for a willow twig, but she called him 
so. As she dropped h’s herself, of 
course she did not observe that others 
did the same. 

That the H malady prevailed, or at 
least existed, before Miss Burney’s time 
I happen to have evidence at hand. It 
is in a copy of the first quarto edition of 
the authorized English Bible, published 
in 1612. In this book some of its for- 
mer owners have recorded marriages and 
births, and among the records are the 
following : — 

“John Harmond Hand Mary was 
maried in the yeare of our Lord God 
1735 nouember the 25 day. 

“ John the son of John Harmond was 
born the 24 day of June 1737 half a 
our after tow a clock.” 

“ William Stubbs hand Ann Meakins 
was maried in the year of our Lord 
God 1787, February the 11.” 

We thus find in the middle half of 
the last century the pronunciation hand 
for and, and a our for an hour, among 
people who, however humble their con- 
dition (they were probably well-to-do 
farmers), could write and spell Febru- 
ary correctly ! 


To her a hosier was an osier. 


Moreover, the text of 
the Bible itself is full of evidence of the 
general habit of suppressing the initial 
This evidence 
is in the constant use of an before words 
beginning 
breathing has been heard from good 
speakers in England for certainly half 
a century; whereas @ is 
consonants. 


h, even among scholars. 


with h, in which the rough 


used before 
I give examples below.? 

heart (but @ proud heart), an hedge, an heifer, an 
helmet, an help, an herdman, an heritage (but @ 
goodly heritage), an hill, an hin, an hired servant, 
an homer, an hoof, an hook, an horn, an horse 
(but a red horse), an host (but a great host), an 
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remarked 
upon by British orthoepists has a bearing 
upon the present question. The London 
Spectator, in a ge review of a 
book recently published, takes it some- 
what to heart 


Another trait of speech 


generous 


that in that book a peer 
is represented as dropping his g’s in par- 
ticiples ending in vg, and a young guards- 
man as doing the same, and also as be- 
ing incapable of the letter 7, for which 
he uses w.1 What would have been the 
anguish of this kindly eritic if both peer 
and guardsman (with whom the readers 
of The Atlantic are not unacquainted) 
had been represented as dropping the h 
in every word beginning with wh, and 
saying wat and w’en for what and when, 
etc.! Yet this might have been done 
with perfect truthfulness ; and that the 
writer of that book did not so represent 
them must have been from a touch of 
kindly weakness which led him to treat 
his subjects tenderly, or perhaps from a 
feeling that it would be pleasanter and 
more grateful not to overload the speech 
of his personages with signs of deviation 


house (but a sure house), an husband (but a 
bloody husband), an hypocrite.” 

It is worth while to add that in The Witch of 
Edmonton, by Ford and Dekker (which I hap- 
pened to be reading with quite another than our 
present purpose, when I was writing this article), 
we have ‘‘an honest man,” as we might expect ; 
but we also have ‘‘an hard case, an husband, an 
homely man, an hair’s breadth, an high morris, 
an hundred.’ It would be unreasonable to be- 
lieve that an, used in the first instance because the 
following h was silent, was used in the other cases 
before an h aspirated. And so as to the examples 
cited from the Bible. 

1 This difficulty with r, and the use of w in- 
stead, is far from being general in England, but 
pertains almost exclusively to the upper classes, 
and among them is found very rarely in women. 
I remember but one instance. Among men of this 
class it is not uncommon. See the following illus- 
trations from two social sketches by Du Maurier 
and Charles Keene in Punch. 

A young swell is talking with an elder swell 
who is in the army : — 

‘¢ Swell Jun. (in a sketchy manner). ‘Ah! ’ve 
been staying at Woolwich lately. D’lightful s’ci- 
ety there. Knew most o’ th’ officers. Jolly fel- 
lows. Ah, d’ you ?’ 

‘ Swell Sen. (stwangear to the other fellaw). 
‘*Bject to gawison town m’self ; have to meet so 
many second-wate men.’ ” 
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from the accepted standard of pronun- 
ciation in England. 

For that the majority, the vast ma- 
jority, of the people of England do thus 
mutilate the initial wh, and say w’at, 
wich, w'en, ete., for what, which, when, 
etc., is as true as that, notwithstanding 
these and other common deviations from 
their own standard, their speech is on 
the whole far pleasanter to the ear than 
that of the “average American,” with 
his generally stricter conformity to the 
normal standard of English pronuncia- 
tion. At least seventy per cent. of the 
people of England, including a large 
proportion of “the best speakers,” who 
would as soon be caught standing on 
their heads as dropping their initial h’s, 
do drop the A in almost all words be- 
ginning with the combination wh. Let 
any British reader of The Atlantic who 
is tempted to indignant protest against 
this assertion pause a moment before 
declaring that he “denies the allegation 
and scorns the allegator.” For there is 
evidence, British testimony, that a hun- 


The second is ‘fat Mrs. Lyon Chacer’s small 
and early.’’ A belle and two cavaliers are look- 
ing at a knot of woman’s-rights advocates : — 

“ Fair Enthusiast. ‘Look! look! There stands 
Miss Gander Bellwether, the famous champion of 
woman’s rights, the future founder of a new phi- 
losophy! Is n’t it a pretty sight to see the rising 
young geniuses of the day all flocking to her 
side, and hanging on her lips, and feasting on the 
sad and earnest utterances wrung from her in- 
dignant heart by the wrongs of her wretched sex ? 
Oh, is n’t she divine, Captain Dandelion?’ 

‘Captain Dandelion (of the 17th Waltzers). 
‘Haw ! ‘fair of taste, you know. Wather pwe- 
fer she-women myself ; wather pwefer the wetch- 
ed sex with all its wongs. Haw !’ 

*“ Mr. Millefleurs (of the Ess. Bouquet Club). 
‘Haw! Wather a gwubby, scwubby lot, the wis- 
ing young geniuses. Haw, aw !’” 

To assume that this vewy stwange style of 
speaking is wholly confined to dawdlers of the 
Dandelion, Millefleurs, and Dundreary type, or is a 
passing trait of recent origin, would be erroneous. 
The author of Random Recollections of the House 
of Commons recorded nearly fifty years ago 
(1836) the prevalence of this 7 difficulty among 
members of that body. Writing of Mr. Gisborne, 
he says, ‘* He is not a fine speaker. He is one of 
the many members in the house who labor under 
a defect in their organs of speech when attempting 
to pronounce the letter 7.’ (Page 274.) 
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dred years ago this pronunciation was 
regarded as the normal pronunciation, 
and that it has continued to this day. 

Perry, a British orthoepist of repute, 
published in 1788 his Royal Standard 
English Dictionary,’ in which he gives 
with care and noteworthy minuteness 
the pronunciation regarded by him as 
“standard.” In thoroughness and sys- 
tematic treatment of the principles of 
orthoepy — if it has any principles — he 
is not to be compared with his immediate 
successor, Walker; but as a recorder of 
the best usage of his time his evidence 
is not to be lightly gainsaid. Now Perry 
gives as the normal standard pronuncia- 
tion of all, or almost all, words beginning 
with the combination wk that which 
sinks the h into silence: for instance, 
instead of whale wale, wharf warf, what 
wat, wheel weel, when wen, where were, 
whiff wif, while wile, whip wip, whistle, 
wisile, whist wist, ete. I find, on exam- 
ination of the Royal Standard English 
Dictionary, that the number of wh words 
which those who consult it are instructed 
to pronounce without the / is just one 
hundred, although Perry’s vocabulary is 
small when compared with the vocabu- 
laries of such lexicographers as his con- 
temporaries Sheridan and Walker. Nor 
would it be safe to reply that his dic- 
tionary represents an old and exploded 
fashion ; for about 1865? was published 
The Universal Pronouncing Dictionary 
of the English Language in five volumes, 
large octavo, edited by the well-known 
Thomas Wright, M. A., F. S. A,, ete., 
and in that the same pronunciation of 
these words is given as correct. 

Upon this point we have also the tes- 
timony of Walker, who sets forth as fol- 
lows the “third fault of the London- 
ers:” “The aspirate A is often sunk, 
particularly in the capital, where we do 
not find the least distinction of sound 
between while and wile, whet and wet, 


1 This is the date of my copy. The first edition 
may have been published a few years earlier. 
Here Lowndes gives no help. 
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where and were,” etc. Here it is to be 
remarked that this suppression, like the 
sinking of the initial h, is passed over 
both in Mr. Bell’s report of the parish 
clerk’s speech and in the Morning 
Herald’s police reports, in which all 
other deviations from our present stan- 
dard of language are sct forth to ridi- 
cule with such gusto, particularly the 
sounding v for w and w for v. ‘True, 
we have vot for what, but there the 
point is the v and w one ; and, moreover, 
to say vhat, or rather ivat, is almost im- 
possible. Walker is again in error in 
supposing that this v and w trouble is 
or was peculiar to London, and the same 
is true as to the suppression of the / in 
the initial wh. 
(of which I must here ask my readers 
to accept my assurance) that both were 
widely distributed over England. In- 
deed, writers on provincial dialect have 
claimed them as provincialisms ! — being 
led to do so by a tendency, prevalent 


There is ample evidence 


among men who give themselves up to 
a special subject of study, not only to ex- 
aggerate its importance and to magnify 
their office, but to gather subjects with 
more greed than discrimination, and to 
look at all things from one point of view. 

The suppression of / in the initial wh 
is recognized also, and briefly remarked 
upon, by a distinguished philologist, Mr. 
Henry Sweet, who is a member of the 
council of the Philological and Early 
English Text societies, and was presi- 
dent of the British Philological Society. 
In his History of English Sounds he 
refers twice, but very briefly, as I have 
said, to the suppression and confusion 
of A; considering it, as the subject of 
his book naturally led him to do, merely 
as an incident of the phonetic history 
of language. Under the head of Notes 
on the Consonants, in his section on the 
Latest Modern Period of our language, 
he says of the Scandinavian sounds in- 

2 The book is published without date ; a literary 


crime not uncommon with publishers of diction- 
aries, maps, and gazetteers. 
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dicated by the combinations rh, lh, wh, 
and uh that they are “nothing else but 
the breath sounds corresponding to r, J, 
w, and w respectively,” and that “ mod- 
ern English preserves one of them in 


> 


the simplified form of wh ;” adding, at 
the close of some remarks which are not 
here important to me nor to the readers 
of The Atlantic, “The change from Al 
to Z is not, therefore, to be explained as 
the result of apocope of the initial h, 
but rather as the leveling of the voice- 
less Uh under the voiced /,—a change 
which is at the present moment being 
carried out with the only remaining 
sound of this group, the wh.” (Page 
75.) That is, the suppression of h in 
wh (as wen for when), which at the 
present moment is being carried out, 
is to be regarded as a leveling of the 
And 
in his remarks on Transposition, in the 
section General Alphabetics, he says, 
“There seem also to be cases of trans- 
different 


voiceless wh under the voiced w. 


position in whole 
classes of words, such as the confusion 


between 


words or 


‘air = hair and hair = arr, 
to be often made in the 
London dialect.” (Page 14.) 

It would be well, pleasant, and it 
certainly might be prudent, for an ama- 


which seems 


teur to accept with acquiescing deference 
the opinions of a philologist like Mr. 
Sweet ; and this I should do upon any 
question as to theory in speech-history. 
But upon a point like this, which is 
merely one of fact and observation, I 
venture to express disagreement. In- 
deed, Mr. Sweet’s last-quoted remark, 
that the confusion between ’atr = hair 
and hair = air “ seems to be often made 
in the London dialect,” must have al- 
ready provoked a smile from observant 
readers, who have had opportunities of 
knowing anything of the subject. They 
will be inclined to exclaim with Ham- 
let, “I know not seems!” Why, the 
confusion pervades all Southern Eng- 
land, rural and urban! And as to the 
suppression of A in the combination wh 
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being a change which “ is at the present 
moment beiug carried out,” it is, on the 
contrary, beginning slowly to pass away. 
For general (not universal) as it is in 
England, it is less prevalent than it was 
a century ago, when, as we have seen, 
an orthoepist like Perry gave it as the 
normal pronunciation of one hundred 
words beginning with wh / 

The truth upon this subject seems to 
be that while the full wh, or rather hw, 
sound is rightly insisted upon as normal, 
and is conformed to by a small propor- 
tion of the best speakers in England, 
the weight of general usage even among 
such speakers was, and even yet is, so 
largely on the side of the suppression 
or sinking of the / that orthoepists and 
lexicographers, who content themselves 
with recording what is, and do not give 
themselves to insisting upon what ought 
to be (to which Walker had a tendency), 
declare in favor of w’at and wich, in- 
stead of what and which, and so forth. 

As to the dropping of g in the ng of 
the final unaccented syllable of parti- 
ciples (bein’, seein’, doin’, amusin’, and 
buyin’, for being, seeing, doing, amusing, 
and buying), the exhibition of which by 
a peer has disturbed the London Spec- 
tator and other British critics, it was as- 
serted even by Walker to be the polite, 
and indeed the universal, pronunciation 
of such words. Rebutting assertions to 
the contrary by some writers upon lan- 
guage, he says, — 

“We are told, even by teachers of 
English, that zng, in the words singing, 
bringing, and swinging, must be pro- 
nounced with the ringing sound which 
is heard when the accent is on those 
letters, in king, sing, and wing, and 
not as if written without the g, as sing- 
in, bringin, swingin. No one can be 
a greater advocate than I am for the 
strictest adherence to orthography, as 
long as the public pronunciation pays 
the least attention to it; but when I 
find letters given up by the public, with 
respect to sound, I then consider them 
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as ciphers; and, if my observation does 
not greatly fail me, I can assert that 
our best speakers do not invariably pro- 
nounce the participial ing so as to 
rhyme with sing, king, and ring. Indeed, 
a very obvious exception seems to offer 
itself in those verbs that end in these 
letters, as a repetition of the ringing 
sound would have a very bad effect on 
the ear; and therefore, instead of sing- 
ing, bringing, and flinging, our best 
speakers are heard to pronounce sing- 
in, bringin, and flingin.” (Dictionary, 
p- 52, ed. 1807.) 

This, then, according to the testimony 
of the best English orthoepist of his 
time, and the one the most nearly “ au- 
thoritative ” that has ever written, was 
the pronunciation of “ the best speakers” 
in England eighty years ago, — the pro- 
nunciation of the fathers of the mature 
men among the best speakers in the 
England of to-day. Is it not natural, is 
it not to be expected, that a very large 
proportion of those best speakers of to- 
day should retain the pronunciation 
which they heard at home in their child- 
hood ? In fact, they do retain it. Seven 
in ten of the superior and best bred speak- 
ers in England say singin’ and bringin’ 
and flingin’ to-day, just as their high- 
bred fathers and grandfathers did in 
1807." It is more common with them 
than it is with speakers of the class just 
below them: the reason of which, I 
think, is that they, the former, depend 
more upon tradition and association in 
the formation of their havits of speech ; 
while the latter, conscious of defect and 
desirous of improvement, in their en- 
deavor after correctness study more, de- 
pend more upon books, upon diction- 
aries and grammars, and thus conform 
more strictly and consciously to the pro- 
claimed standard of orthoepy. 


1 And as I have heretofore pointed out, Mr. 
Punch (good authority on such subjects) repre- 
sents dukes and duchesses and ‘‘swells’’ as say- 
ing goin’, puddin’, and huntin’. 

Only this last summer I had the pleasure of 
meeting one of them several times in New York, 
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As to the suppression of r in the first 
syllable of words like pardon, which, in 
the speech of an Englishman of high 
social position, has provoked a wonder- 
ing and dissenting comment like that 
elicited by the suppression of g in ing of 
participles, Mr. Sweet recognizes this 
absolutely. In his Full Word Lists (in 
which, by the way, he concerns him- 
self only with purely English words, in 
distinction from those of Latin, French, 
and Italian derivation), he records the 
disappearance of r in the modern pro- 
nunciation of harvest, darling, aud morn- 
ing. He is right, according to my ob- 
servation. ‘Those words are generally 
pronounced in England, and quite com- 
monly in the United States, hahvest, dah- 
ling, mawning. If his scheme had in- 
cluded all the words now in accepted 
English in which r appears in a like 
position, I am sure that in all he would 
have recorded its suppression. 

Alexander J. Ellis, too, eminent as a 
philologist, and facile princeps among 
British phonologists, in his great work 
on English Pronunciation, records the 
following pronunciations, taken down im- 
mediately after hearing them. By Pro- 
fessor Jowett, master of Baliol College, 
Oxford: attachin’ ’imself to ’im, for at- 
taching himself to him; deseribin’ ’tm, 
for describing him; ectsha and natsha, 
for lecture and nature; ventshahd, for 
ventured: by Dr. Hooker, president of 
the British Association : eztha, for either; 
so neitha ; undataken, for undertaken : by 
a peer: obse’vin’, for observing ; brighta, 
for brighter ; conve’sant, for conversant ; 
directa, for director ; pa’cels, for parcels ; 
my Jaud, for my lord (r, Mr. Ellis re- 
marks distinctly absent) ; cha’rmen, for 
chairmen: by a physician : futsha, for 
future; ’ospital, for hospital: ? by Pro- 
fessor Tyndal, and very many speakers : 
and a very accomplished, charming, and admira- 
ble man he was. I had not been in his company 
ten minutes before he said bein’, seein’, amusin’, 
and buyin’. 


2 Here Mr. Ellis remarks, ‘‘ This one speaker 
invariably omitted the aspirate in this word only, 
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stren’thened, for strengthened: by cer- 
tain professional men: boa’d, for board ; 
rema’ks, for remarks,} 


What I have written in the forego- 
ing pages, and elsewhere have in other 
ways set forth upon this subject, is not, 
as some have seemed to suppose, a criti- 
cism of the standard of speech in Eng- 
land. 
me. 


Such criticism would ill become 
That which is according to the 
recognized standard of speech in Eng- 
land is English. As to this point there 
can be no dispute. If the orthoepists 
of England and the best speakers of 
England unite in opinion and in prac- 
tice upon bein’ and seein’ and singin’ 
as the pronunciation of being, seeing, 
and singing ; upon wat and wich and 
wip and wistle as the pronunciation of 
what and which and whip and whistle ; 
upon pahdon and hahvest and dahlin’ 
and mawnin’ as the pronunciation of 
pardon and harvest and darling and 
morning ; and even, I will add, upon ’ead 
and ’art and hair and ’air as the pro- 
nunciation of head and heart and air 
and hair, those are the English pronun- 
ciations of the day, and people who do 
not pronounce in that way do not speak 
good English. But I venture to say 
that this is not the case, and that the 
orthoepists of England and a considera- 
ble number of the best bred and best 
educated people there support, by opin- 
ion and by practice, a pronunciation in 
which the /’s and 7’s and g’s are enunci- 
ated. The simple fact of the case is 
that in England there is, even in “the 


best society,’ 


> a frequent and often a 
even to the extent of saying ‘a nospital,’ for an 
hospital, — an archaism.’’ Perhaps so; certainly 
so as regards the declared standard of English 
orthoepy. But I could show Mr. Ellis a score and 
more of éxamples from British authors of repute, 
taken from books published within the last ten 
years, in which “ an hospital ’’ was written and is 
printed. 

1 See the following examples, found casually as 
this article was in proof: — 

Scene: A railway station. 
window. 


“ Railway Clerk. 


Swell at the office 


‘Have you twopence, sir ?’ 
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wide variation from the recognized stan- 
dard of normal speech,—a variation 
which in regard to pronunciation, the 
sounds of letters, is much greater than 
any that will be found in corresponding 
classes of speakers in the United States. 
The speech of a well-bred Englishman 
when it conforms to the recognized stan- 
dard in England is perfect and admira- 
ble ; but in case of a very considerable 
number of such speakers it does not so 
couform. 

Why is it, then, that the presenta- 
tion in fiction of persons who in this re- 
spect are representative provokes the 
British critic, if not to resentment, at 
least to denial, to scoffing, and to irony ? 
Observant orthoepists record certain 
phonetic facts in England, and there is 
evidence and testimony in their support ; 
yet when a concrete English gentleman 
of high social position is represented as 
speaking merely in accordance with this 
evidence, this testimony, this eminent 
professional opinion, the British critic 
revolts. The reasons seem plain: first, 
the assumption (altogether unfounded) 


that there is a general conformity among 
well-bred Englishmen to the received 
standard of pronunciation; next, lack 
of opportunities of observation ; last, de- 


fective perception. Not I, but the lead- 
ing phonetist in England, shall decide 
this point. Mr. Ellis says : — 

“In past times we are obliged to be 
content with a very rough approxima- 
tion to the sounds uttered. . . . But at 
the present aay, with the language in 
the air around us, surely it must be easy 
to determine what is said? It is not 

* Swell. 
my life.’ 

** Railway Clerk. ‘Then I must give you ten- 
pence in copper, sir.’ ”’ 


‘Deaw, no! Nevaw had twopence in 


Young Ponsonby cuts the army, and goes to 
Oxford to read for the Church. 

‘*Tutor. ‘You are prepared to subscribe to 
the Thirty-Nine Articles?’ 

‘** Ponsonby. ‘Ah — ’th pleashah. 
much?’”? 

And a young swell clergyman reading service 
said, — 

‘* Heah beginneth the first chaptah,” etc. 


Ah— how 
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at all easy. There is first required a 
power, not acquired without considera- 
ble training, of appreciating utterance 
different from one’s own. It is indeed 
remarkable how unconscious the great- 
er number of persons appear to be that 
any one in ordinary society pronounces 
differently from themselves. If there 
is something very uncommon, it may 
strike them that the speaker spoke 
“strangely ” or “ curiously,” that “ there 
was something odd about his pronuncia- 
tion ;”’ but to point to the singularity, 
to determine in what respects the new 
sound differs from their own, baffles 
most people, even literary men.” (Ubi 
supra, page 1086.) 

The truth is that the average review 
or newspaper critic in England who 
undertakes to give judgment upon this 
point is not to be trusted, simply be- 
cause, as Mr. Ellis points out, he does 
not hear the variations in pronunciation 
around him. Oftenest he does not hear, 
does not perceive them at all; and when 
in some cases he does perceive, he can- 
not discriminate. 


Speech in England, according to my 


observation, may be 
into four grades : — 


roughly divided 


First, that of the best speakers among 
the nobility and gentry ; men, and, above 
all, women, who to superior breeding 
and association with highly cultivated 
people add high education, good taste, 
and a sensitive organization. This body 
is numerically large, but comparatively 
small, including about three tenths of 
the upper classes and the best bred of 
the literary class. From them we hear 
home, hotel, humor, hospital, etc. ; what, 
which, whip, etc. ; being, seeing, singing, 
etc. 

Second, that of the average speak- 
ers among the nobility and gentry ; men 
well bred, many of them highly educat- 
ed, and some of singular ability, but less 


1 Evidence of this also in the use of an. “A 
hotel’’ is heard with extremest rarity; ‘*an ho- 
tel,” commonly. Thus, Miss Florence Marryatt: 
‘* And then he pays his bill and walks off to an 
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sensitive than the former, somewhat 
careless, and ready to catch and merely 
reproduce what they hear about them. 
A comparatively large body, this, includ- 
ing about seven tenths of the upper 
classes. From these we hear ’ofel al- 
ways, and ’ome when the word is pre- 
ceded by a consonant, as “at ome,” but 
generally humor and Aospital.1. Except- 
ing in the two former words, their initial 
h’s are absolutely correct, and corre- 
spond to those of the first class. But 
they say w’en, wich, aud w’tp, for when, 
which, and whip ; seein’, bein’, and buy- 
in’, ete., for seeing, being, and buying ; 
and pahdon, dahling, and mawning, for 
pardon, darling, and morning. This 
large body of speakers includes a great 
number of what is known as the upper 
middle class. 

Third, the inferior speakers of the 
middle class, whose speech is so various, 
not only in its degrees of correctness 
and incorrectness, but in the manner of 
its incorrectness, that to define and ar- 
range it would require a chapter. This 
class includes the bulk of the reading 
and writing people of England: the 
large majority of the inhabitants of Lon- 
don and all the great towns, the better 
class of the villagers and farmers, and 
even some artisans. Of these a very 
considerable number speak with greater 
precision, more according to book, than 
many of the second class do; but the 
speech of the large majority is of course 
much inferior to that of she oth2r, and 
is in itself an unmistakable indic: tion of 
their rank. Throughout this class the 
initial A is dropped freely ; and we have, 
as a rule, the pronunciation exemplified 
by "ead, ’art, ’ouse, and ’and, etc., for 
head, heart, house, and hand, ete.; and 
’00, wich, w’en, and w’ip, for who, which, 
when, and whip, etc. But the suppres- 
sion of the final g in participles and of 
r at the end of a first accented syllable 
hotel, and refuses to enter the house.’’ (Peeress 
and Player, chap. ii.) In nine cases out of ten “at 
home’? sounds attome. 
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is not so common (if I may trust my 
observation) as it is in the second class, 
— hardly commoner than it is in the 
United States; although in this class, 
too, it is the rule. 

Fourth, the lower and lowest class 
of speakers, including the rough and the 
wretched of town and country ; people 
in an extravagant caricature of whose 
peculiarities of speech not a little of 
the laugh-provoking power of Dickens’s 
novels consisted. This class is so large, 
and is so diversified by local peculiari- 
ties pertaining to the various towns 
and counties, that it has indeed no bond 
of unity, except its common inferiority. 
Passing entirely over rustic and urban 
peculiarities and certain monstrosities 
common to the class, and confining our- 
selves to the sounds already remarked 
upon, we have in this grade not only the 
dropped A, but even, as a rule, the add- 
ed A, — the transposition mentioned by 
Mr. Sweet. It may be safely said that, 
as a rule, in this class a monosyllable, 
or an accented syllable beginning with 
an h, is always pronounced without the 
breathing, and one without an h is al- 


ways pronounced with one.- We have 


A Marsh Island. 
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not only ’ead and ’art and ’ouse, and so 
forth, but harm for arm, hoak for oak, 
highdear for idea, heddication for edu- 
cation, and so forth. Here, too, we have 
hanythink for anything, and, among the 
least educated artisans, mayogany for 
mahogany. ‘The former is remarkable, 
not only for the addition of the h, but 
for the strengthening of the final g into 
k,—the very g which so 
gant speakers sink entirely ; 
so strong in this class that 
else ” 


many ele- 
and this is 
“ anything 
sounds like hannythink gelse. The 
change in the first syllable of mahogany 
(from md to may) is due to the sinking 
of the # between the a and theo. To 
say md-ogany is not easy ; and so press- 
ing is the tendency to suppress the h 
that the stronger and more difficult may 
is unconsciously preferred to the weaker 
and more easily uttered md. ‘To remark 
upon the fate of wh, ng, and r in the 
mouths of speakers of this grade would 
be to waste our time; and yet there is 
something in their speech, with all its 
faults, that is much pleasanter than a 
pronunciation unexceptionably correct as 
to the sounding of letters or syllables, 
but uttered in a hard, nasal monotone. 
Richard Grant White. 





A MARSH 


° 

One August afternoon the people who 
drove along the east road of a pleasant 
Sussex County town were much inter- 
ested in the appearance of a young man 
who was hard at work before a slender 
easel near the wayside. Most of the 
spectators felt a strong desire to linger ; 
if any had happened to be afoot they 
would surely have looked over the ar- 
tist’s shoulder ; as it was, they inspected 
with some contempt the bit of scenery 
which was honored with so much atten- 


ISLAND. 
tion. This was in no way remarkable. 
They saw a familiar row of willows and 
a foreground of pasture, broken here 
and there by gray rocks, while beyond a 
tide river the marshes seemed to stretch 
away to the end of the world. 

Almost everybody who drove along 
would have confidently directed the stran- 
ger to a better specimen of the natural 
beauties of the town, yet he seemed un- 
suspicious of his mistake, and painted 
busily. Sometimes he strolled away, ap- 
parently taking aimless steps, but always 
keeping his eyes fixed upon the land- 
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scape, while once he flung himself impa- 
tiently at full length on the soft grass, 
in the shade of the nearest tree. One 
would have said that such enthusiastic 
interest in his pursuit was exceptional 
rather than common with him; but he 
presently took a new view of his subject 
from this point, and after some reflec- 
tion rose and went nearer to a slender 
birch-tree which stood in his left fore- 
ground. There was a touch of uncom- 
mon color on some of its leaves, which 
had heen changed early, and he held the 
twig in his hand, rustled it, and looked 
up at the topmost branches, which 
seemed all a-shiver at this strange at- 
tention. The light breeze passed over ; 
A boy 
* might have bent it, and cut and trimmed 
it with his jack-knife, for an afternoon’s 
fishing, and the artist reached out and 
for a moment held the stem, which had 
lately put on its first white dress; then 
he let it spring away from him. Trees 
that grow alone have a great deal more 
individuality than those which stand in 
companies; the young man gave an- 
other look at the charming outline of 
this one, and went back toward his easel. 
As he turned he was suddenly attract- 
ed by the beauty of the landscape which 
had been behind him all the afternoon. 
The moorland-like hills were beginning 
to grow purple, and a lovely light had 
gathered into the country which lay 
between him and the western sky. He 
condemned himself for having been so 
easily suited with his point of view, and 
felt dissatisfied and displeased for the 
moment with his day’s work. 

At his feet grew an enticing crop of 
mushrooms, and with a sigh at the eva- 
siveness of Art he stooped to gather the 
little harvest, and filled a handkerchief 
with the delicate pink and white fungi; 
tossing away the sunburnt ones of yes- 
terday’s growth, and biting two or three 
of the smallest buttons with a good rel- 
ish. “If I only had some salt, now!” 
he said to himself. “I wonder what 


the young tree was still again. 


A Marsh Island. 
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time it is;” he looked somewhat eager- 
ly along the road, as if he expected a 
companion. 

Nobody could be discovered. It was 
some time since any traveler had passed 
that way; the few wagons that had 
gone to market early in the morning 
had long since returned, and the greater 
part of the men and horses were busy 
on the marshes, — for this was the time 
of year for cutting the salt hay. When 


he looked at his sketch again it made 
him forget his other thoughts, and hold- 
ing his brush at arm’s length, and again 


stepping to and fro lightly, he put in 
some necessary touches with most deli- 
cate intention and pleasure. ‘ Not so 
bad!” he said half aloud, “ though my 
birch-tree does not look as if she could 
flit away if I frightened her, as the real 
one does.” 

There was a pervading flavor of idle- 
ness and of pleasure about the young 
man’s industry. The olive-like willows 
and the birch-tree and the shining water 
seemed to lend themselves to his appar- 
ent holiday-making. Not a great dis- 
tance away, the mowers wished it were 
still nearer sundown, as they went 
slowly back and forward on the marsh. 
This was a hot day for out-of-door work 3 
the scythes could not be kept sharp 
enough, and the sun was dazzling every- 
body’s eyes as it went down in the west. 
Even the good-natured jokes of some 
workmen could not shame away the fre- 
quent grumbling of others. 

The artist could sometimes see the 
shine of a scythe, and hear a far-away 
peal of laughter or a shout, and this 
gave him a pleasant sense of compan- 
ionship. He would have thought it was 
the charming weather that made him so 
happy and his work so prosperous if he 
had thought anything at all about it. 
He was too well used to good fortune 
to make any special note of this day, be- 
ing endowed with a disposition which 
is not troubled by bad weather of any 
sort, and only waits, bird-like and medi- 
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tative, to fly forth again when the sun 
is out. In fact, while the serenity of his 
personal atmosphere possessed a certain 
impenetrability for its enemies, friends 
could share it, and were attracted by the 
cheerful magnet at the centre. This 
young man had usually found his fellow 
creatures wonderfully pleasant and ready 
to further his projects. He was called 
lucky, and sometimes selfish, by those 
who envied him, while his friends insist- 
ed that he gave them pleasure of the 
best and most unselfish sort. His vir- 
tues came of moral excellence, no doubt ; 
still, the mysterious electric currents are 
at the root of our likes and dislikes. His 
nature was attractive, and everywhere 
admirers, and even friends, flocked to 
the standard of this curly-haired and 
cheerful knight, while one castle gate 
after another opened before him as he 
went his way through life. To be not 
uncomfortably be boyishly 
hungry and enviably enthusiastic, to find 
the world interesting and, on the whole, 


young, to 


faithful to its promises, were happy con- 
ditions. A respectable gift for water- 
color painting and an admirable ambi- 
tion to excel in the use of oil colors 
made sufficient business responsibilities. 
If sometimes existence seemed to lead 
nowhere in particular, and his hopes 
and projects were directed toward re- 
sults too close at hand, it was because 
our hero felt an impatience for the great 
motive power of his life to take posses- 
sion of him. THe had a dim sense of his 
best self, as if it were a sort of spiritual 
companionship, and had once said that 
he believed he was waiting orders; con- 
fessing also that he had checked him- 
self in various indiscretions, because he 
should not like to carry a bad record to 
his noble future. The friend who lis- 
tened to this, being an older man, smiled 
under cover of the darkness, and called 
Dick Dale a girlish fellow, but a good 
one, before he laughed aloud, and wished 
him good fortune in a way that implied 
there was really no such thing. 
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Since advancement and glory are the 
reward of one’s own definite effort, young 
Dale was as far as ever from possessing 
them. He was apparently unambitious, 
but his life was remarkably free from 
reproach, while he was often proved 
useful and always agreeable by his next 
neighbors. His smallest daily duties 
and pleasures were considered with in- 
So- 
ciety valued him and instinctively paid 
him deference, as if it understood how 
sincerely he respected himself. He had 
often smiled when his fellows achieved 
early distinction and renown; if he had 
been poor, some croakers said, he would 
have made his mark, but those persons 
who knew him best laughed at the idea 
of its already being too late. 


creasing zest and respectfulness. 


The day’s work, or play, whichever 
it might have been, was finished, and, 
his excitement having fairly burnt itself 
out, the painter looked along the road 
eagerly, and began to put his brushes 
and colors together for transportation. 
Then he went to the top of a hillock 
near by, hoping to get a wider view of 
the vacant road. Afterward, resigning 
himself to patience and looking hope- 
lessly at his stopped watch, he sat down 
for a quarter of an hour, and diligently 
tried to make a whistle from a willow 


twig ; but the autumn bark proved dis- 


obligingly dry, and would not slip nor 
lend itself to sweet sounds. 

The scythes had all disappeared from 
the distant meadow. 


It seemed at last 
as if our friend were left sole tenant of 
the country, for the sun was almost 
down, and the shadows were damp and 
chilly as they gathered fast in the low 
ground. He tried wistfully once or 
twice to see if a friendly haymaker could 
not be summoned. He grew more and 
more angry with the boy who had left 
him there late in the morning, with or- 
ders to come for him again at four 
o’clock. It appeared like a forsaken 
neighborhood, and Mr. Dale desperately 
climbed the shattered fence, and, having 
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shouldered his artistic belongings as best 
he might, set forth with a limping gait 
toward the only house in sight. ‘The 
road was perfectly level, and deep in 
white dust. The house looked a good 
way off; perhaps it was two thirds of a 
mile. The whole region seemed to be 
wild or reclaimed marsh land, except this 
farm, which covered a hill with its or- 
chards and upland fields and pastures. 
It was like a high, fruitful island in 
that sea of grass, the wayfarer thought ; 
the salt inlets, indeed, surrounded it, 
though in some places one could leap 
the narrow ditches easily. ‘The nearer 
he approached, the more picturesque 
and enticing he thought the farm. There 
was a great red barn well settled in the 
hillside, and a bluish-green company of 
willows, with some poplars and an elm 
or two, were clustered about the hospi- 
table-looking dwelling. Pleasantest of 
all, at that moment, a straight plume of 
smoke was going up from one of the 


chimneys, most supper-like in its sug- 
gestion. 


II. 


The warm yellow glow of the sun 
shone out once more through the haze, 
and filled the orchard and all the shaded 
places of the Marsh Island with a flood 
of golden light. The apple-trees and 
the willows were transfigured for a few 
minutes, and as the young man saw a 
bright reflection on 
of the house he felt a great longing to 
paint the scene before him, and seized 
every possible detail of it with his de- 
lighted eyes. It did not seem so late, 
now that the sun was out again, and he 
turned once, a little reluctant, to look 
down the road ; for he might have been 
too impatient for the coming of the boy. 

The slow horse and rattling wagon 


the window panes 


were, happily, not approaching, and he 
assured himself that his only resource 
was the good-will of the farmhouse. 
Perhaps he could find shelter there for 
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night, and make another sketch in 
morning. 


the 
the not a more 
picturesque bit of country in America ! 
Mrs. Owen, the mistress of this thriv- 
ing homestead, came to stand in the 
doorway just at that moment, being in- 
fluenced by the beauty of the sunset, 
yet not consciously recognizing the fact. 
She discovered her husband, who had 


There was 


left the marshes earlier than the rest 
of the mowers, standing still, half-way 
across the dooryard. 

“You ’ve had a good day’s work, for 
such an old gentleman,” she said, with 
affectionate raillery. ‘“* What 
a-watchin’? I declare, these trees have 


are you 


so overgrown we might’s well live in 
the woods.” But she noticed with con- 
siderable curiosity the pleased way in 
which the gray-haired farmer looked up 
through the topmost willow boughs to 
see the sunlight fade and disappear. 
“°T was pretty, wasn’t it?” he an- 
swered. “T think 
looks so well as it 


the old place never 
does in one of these 
yaller, fallish sundowns.” 

“T thought it seemed clouded over a 
while ago,” remarked the wife, after a 
moment’s reflection, “ but the sun must 
have burnt it off. I guess likely you ‘ll 
have another good hay-day to-morrow,” 
and she took a shrewd look at the 
heavens wherever they were visible from 
the doorstep, and finally came forward, 
past the corner of the house, in order to 
get a fair look at the west. She was a 
round - faced, pleasant-looking woman, 
who had by no means lost all her youth- 
ful charms, though she stepped heavily, 
and was nearer sixty than fifty; one 
would have thought her much younger 
than her husband. 

““Where’s Doris?” he asked pres- 
ently. 

“Right up there in her room. She’s 
been sewing on my new dress this after- 
noon. I thought likely it might come 
cool any day now, and I should need it. 
I told her I’d get supper, if she wanted 


to finish. Doris is one that doesn’t 
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like to let the ends o’ work lay over, 
just like me. And she’s promised to 
be off this evenin’.” 

The farmer was beginning to ask a 
question, as they walked toward the 
door together, when his wife turned 
back at the sound of approaching foot- 
steps. 
dler hg she exclaimed. 
to him, Isr’el. I must put the tea on; 
the men’ll be here before we know 
it,’ and she hurried into the house to 
establish herself behind the nearest win- 
dow blind, what the 
stranger foreigner wished to offer 
allowed herself to be inter- 
viewed in person. 


“ Sakes alive, there comes a ped- 
“ You just tend 


” 


and make sure 
and 


before she 


Doris also looked out of the window 
just above, at the sound of a strange 
voice. The young 


g man carried a pic- 
ture 
dle of 


beside. 


carefull iis hand, and a bun- 


1 hi 
al as 


He was asking if he could be 


sticks other paraphernalia 
driven to the next town, or, better still, 
if he could have a night’s lodging at 
the farm, and laughingly explained his 
forsaken sod | 
thought nothing of it,” 


condition. would have 
walked back, and 
he concluded, “ but I was thrown from 
a horse not long ago, and I am a little 
lame yet.” 

“‘T’ll speak to mother first,” said the 


host. ‘She must have about 


her say 
keepin’ ye ;” but he was most favorably 
inclined toward the stranger, and called 
his wife, who waited a few moments be- 
fore replying, and then took the farthest 
way, all round the kitchen, from her 
window to the door close beside it. 
‘This young man wants to know if 
you can keep him over night?” the farm- 


er inquired, with a sort of appealing de- 
cisiveness, while Mrs. Owen, moved by 


regarded the wayfarer 
with stern scrutiny. He was undenia- 
bly a gentleman, which was both an in- 
centive and a shock to her housekeep- 
ing 


proper wisdom, 


It involved the use of a 
spare bedroom and some difference in 
the supper; but after all, she might as 


instinets. 
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well take the chance of good society and 
earning a dollar as anybody else. The 
poor fellow looked anxious, and with 
Mrs. Owen 
nodded and. gave her permission. 

There was a word or two of hearty 
thanks, as the stranger put down his bur- 


the air of granting a favor 


den ; but the decision having been given, 
he seemed to become one of the house- 
hold at once, and looked up at his land- 
lady with a frank friendliness which 
brought a tinge of girlish color into her 
solid cheek. ‘ Here 
rooms I found in the he said, 
and handed her the knotted handker- 
chief which had been slung to one of 
the rods of the easel. 

Mrs. Owen looked doubtful, but 
pleased, and proceeded to examine them 
at once. ‘ Dear me, I 
of them,” she answered. 


some mush- 
” 


are 
pasture, 


don’t want none 

*“ T should ex- 
Per- 
haps you re acquainted with them where 
you come from, but we don’t 
about here.” 

“Oh, but they ’re 
thrown 


pect to be p’isoned, certain sure. 
eat such 
too good to be 
protested the hungry 
“T can cook them my- 
self, if you don’t mind.” 


away,” 
young fellow. 


I'll get you a good 
supper, and welcome,’ 


“ Bless you, lad, 
announced Mrs. 
Owen, with an air of confidence in her 
“Doris, Doris!” she called, 
lifting her face toward the upper win- 
“ Won’t you come down? Ill 
show you your room quick as I can,” 
she added to the guest, as she disap- 
peared within the door. 

“<«Doris?’” he repeated question- 
ingly to the farmer, 


own powers. 


dow. 


who had keen lis. 
tening with a pleased smile to the con- 
versation. ‘ What a pretty name!” 

“That ’s my daughter, —all the girl 
we ’ve got,” said Mr. Owen. “’7' isa 
good name ; ’t was my mother’s, and her 
mother’s before her. . What might 
I call you?” was added presently, in a 
half-confidential way, though, to judge 
from the tone, the motive was interest 
instead of curiosity. 
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“Dale,” answered the young man. 
“ And you ’re Mr. Owen, I believe. I 
asked that young scalawag who drove 
me over this noon. I noticed the farm 
when we were crossing the marshes.” 

“Tsr’el Owen is right. 


” 


I’m owin’ 
and the guest 
laughed promptly at the time-honored 
joke, and even gave an admiring glance 
at the comfortable old house and its 
surroundings. 


only in name, though ; 


“ We’d better come in 
now; ’t is getting damp. The women ’ll 
show you a place for your picture. Well, 
that ’s very pretty, I declare,” as it was 
turned into view. “I’m glad I left 
that little white birch for ye. I was 
obliged to clear up the pasture some this 
last fall, but somehow or ‘nother I did 
n’t meddle with that. They’re tender- 
lookin’ things, them little birches, though 
they ‘ll catch on to the rocks where 
nothing else will. The old willers, too, — 
you’ve got ’em complete. Followit for 
a trade, do ye?” But the answer seemed 
to be taken for granted, while Dick was 
wondering what he had better say. 

The Owens’ guest had made friends 
with many a country household, but this 
episode promised to be most charming, 
and an unreasonable satisfaction filled his 
mind at every new feature of such home- 
ly life. He had been graciously invited 
to step into the clock-room, and he could 
see through the gathering twilight an 
assemblage of old furnishings and a gen- 
eral aspect of rural dignity and self-re- 
spect. He was already impatient of his 
countrymen’s habit of following a beat- 
en track, having learned to travel more 
sensibly abroad. This was evidently 
the home of an old-fashioned farmer of 
the best sort, and Dick Dale became 
blissfully enthusiastic as he planned a 
short residence in such a delightful re- 
gion. It seemed a great while since he 


had first driven along these roads, and 
made up his mind that some day or oth- 
er he must come back quietly by him- 
self to make some sketches. 
like a dream’s coming true. He had just 


This was 
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his plans on a sudden impulse, 
meaning to have only a day or two for 
himself before he kept a half engage- 
ment to join some acquaintances in 
town. Was not he his own master? 
And what difference would a delicious 
week or two here make to anybody but 
himself ? 


changed 


He had a simple fondness for 
a summer’s round of visits, and yet had 
persuaded himself lately that he was 
“ How a fellow does 
tie himself hand and foot for six weeks 
“ This 
is like a bit of freedom,” and he listened 
for a moment to the steady ticking of 
the monarch of the clock-room. 

a mere chance that he was here. 


wasting his time. 


together!” he sagely reflected. 


It was 
The 
sketching of the day before had been un- 
successful, and he was blaming himself 
for his nonsense as he came away from 
the next town that very morning. He had 
after all taken hold of the golden string. 
The old farmer was a man whom one 
should make the most of. Once Dick 
had known another of exactly the same 
sort, in Devonshire; they might be broth- 
ers. And Doris, too, — there was Doris ; 
the young man’s heart gave an impa- 
tient bound. If she proved to be the 
flower of this fine old growth, his ad- 
venture would be worth having. 

Somebody was stepping quickly about 
in the room overhead, but Mr. Dale at 
that moment ceased his vague anticipa- 
tions, and went out, as if he were quite 
familiar with his position, to find Mrs. 
Owen in the kitchen. 

“T s’pose you ’re getting sharp set 
enough by this time,” said the hostess ; 
“but you make yourself at home, and I 
won’t keep you waiting a great while. 
*T is later than we commonly set down 
to supper, but when the men folks are 
getting in the salt hay it keeps every- 
thing at odds. Isr’el ’s most through 
milkin’, he says. He fetched the cows 
up early, but he come out, just as we 
saw you, to look an’ see if the sun set 
all right. He’s too fanciful for such an 
old creatur’, I tell him,” and she looked 
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up at the young man’s face for the sym- 
pathy and intelligence she was sure to 
find. 

“Oh, I’ll make myself at home,” 
Dale “Something would 
happen to that boy if he came after me 
now. 


answered. 


I should like very much indeed to 
stay a day or two here, instead of over 
night. It would be so near my — work.” 

“ We shall have to think that over, 1 
expect, —all of us,” the busy woman 
“ But 
you ’re welcome to-night, certain. There, 
Doris, you take Mr. Dale 1p and show 


answered, hurrying to the stove. 


him his bedroom, and we won't waste 
time on apologies, for you’ve got to take 
us as you find us.” 

A door had opened at the foot of a 
flight of stairs, and a tall young woman 
half withdrew in her surprise at meet- 
ing the stranger unexpectedly. It would 
not be proper to show him to his room 
except by the front staircase, and so 
“You 
she said, 
in a clear, fine voice, and led the way 
through the clock-room with perfect 
composure, and finally left him in a 


she came down into the kitchen. 


will almost want a candle,” 


small chamber, whose single window was 
open to the faded western sky. 

“ Doris, Doris,” the young man said 
to himself 


softly. “She is something 


new; it is like finding a garden flower 
growing in a field.” 

The very twilight in the house had 
helped to make the sight of her sur- 
prising. She walked before bim, slen- 
der and stately ; there was a perfection 
about her which made him scornfully 
reflect upon the ill-development, the in- 
completeness and rudimentariness, of 
He 


could hardly wait to see her again, and 


most members of the human race. 


an eagerness 
to her took 


to make himself attractive 
The 
natural reverence which a truly beau- 
tiful woman can always inspire was by 


possession of him. 


no means wanting, and so sweet a mys- 
tery as Doris must be solved as soon as 


possible. 
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The lower room and the entry through 
which they had come had been dark, so 
that the stranger stumbled oncc or twice, 
to his great displeasure, and might at 
last have gone headlong into the little 
bedroom if Doris had not said, “ Mind 
the step!” with an air of gentle pa- 
tience. His guide left him at the door, 
he looked about the room he 
thought it quiet and orderly enough to 
have been After the dark- 
ness they had just left it seemed well 
lighted by the sunset, which was now all 
faint rose-color and gray. 


and as 


her own. 


There was 
a plump-looking bed, like a well-risen 
loaf, and a straight-backed chair or two, 
and a small three-cornered washstand, to- 
ward which his paint-streaked hands led 
him at once. 
with 


He lifted the water-jug 
admiration. It held very little, 
but it was of an adorable shape and 
quality of ancient English crockery, and 
he reminded himself that he might find 
a way through old Mrs. Owen’s heart 
to her closets; for who knew what un- 
appreciated treasures might be hidden 
away? Over the narrow mantelpiece 
there hung a sword, and, as well as the 


guest could see, an army commission or 


discharge in a simple frame. Perhaps 
Doris had lost a lover, and a thrill of 
sympathy filled this new admirer’s mind ; 
but on second thought he concluded that 
it was much better for him than her hay- 
ing a present lover. She seemed too 
young to have known much of the war, 
and this might have been the property of 
an elder brother or an uncle, or even the 
trophy of Farmer Owen himself. There 
was no reason why the sword should not 
have been there since the days of the 
Revolution, for that matter; the house 
was certainly old enough, and looked, 
so far as he had seen, as if there had 
been few changes during the last half 
century. There was a state of com- 
plete surrender to fate involved by the 
absence of any personal property, and 
after taking a long look from the nar- 
row window, which made him more in 
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love with the countryside than ever, 
Dick Dale attempted to return to the 
society of his new friends. <A fear of 
lurking pitfalls of back staircases made 
him advance slowly, but with entire 
safety to himself. He thought once 
with great amusement that he was ca- 
pable of making the most of a slight 
twist to his ankle in order to secure a 
veek’s stay at the farm. Art might be 
his excuse, at any rate, for he was quite 
sincere in wishing to carry away some 
sketches of the Sussex neighborhood. 


This was not a very purposeful young 


man: those who were growing old al- 
ready among his comrades might laugh 
or scold at him for his apparent neglect 
of life’s great opportunities, but nobody 
could accuse him of not making the 
His 
idleness might have made him wiser than 
their business had made them, but this 
was hardly proved to most people's sat- 
isfaction. If he did nothing for himself, 
a few had said sneeringly, everybody 
was the more ready to serve him. But 
the rest knew that he was only an idle 
hero, and loved him and believed in 
him, and had need of patience. 

the kitchen Israel 
Owen and his wife had been discussing 


most of the days as they came. 


Downstairs in 


this interesting young man who had 
suddenly demanded their hospitality. 
Guests were by no means rare in sum- 
mer weather, but the list of relatives 
and friends had been shortened in the 
last few years, and many of the old 
aunts and cousins had died who used to 
depend upon a visit at the farm. Doris 
was not one who made many acquaint- 
ances, her mother had often said, with 
regret. She had been sent to West- 
market to school, and stood well in her 
classes, beside having the advantage of 
good society at the cousin’s house where 
she boarded ; but she had seemed entire- 
ly contented to be at home ever since. 
Mrs. Owen possessed a most social na- 
ture, and always wished for more ex- 
citement and news than it was possi- 
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ble to find. She would have liked a 
village life best, with plenty of visiting 
from house to house and great authority 
in parish matters. She truly loved her 
husband, but when she married him it 
was with a firm determination to persuade 
him to sell the farm before many years, 
and the marsh island was but a stepping- 
She had stood 
there disappointed ever since, for the 


stone for her ambition. 


faucied stepping-stone had proved to be 
a pedestal. She had requested earnest- 
ly, in early life, that they might go to 
some centre of civilization, for the chil- 
dren’s sake; but of late years, when 
Doris was found to be, as was often 
asserted, just such a slow-coach as her 
father, Martha Owen had resigned her- 
self to her fate. Nobody knew better 
than she that she was looked upon with 
envy by all her neighbors. She had 
money enough and to spare, but for all 
that she was secretly grieved and dis- 
satisfied because she spent her days as 
a farmer’s wife. Her acquaintances 
were well used to her complaints. She 
was a cheerful, friendly soul, even in her 
fault-finding, and a listener was more 
apt to laugh at than to pity her smaller 
troubles. However, the undercurrent of 
dislike was sure to be felt by those who 
lived with her, and her family recog- 
nized a day now and then when it was 
best to step gently on their way, and not 
venture upon the discussion of even a 
trifling subject. 

“ He’s no strolling fellow,” she was 
saying of her guest. “You just look 
at that handkerchief with the toadstools 
in it. No finer linen 
this house. And even 
it, like a girl’s. 


came into 
initials on 
Most likely ’t is some 
fancy led him here painting pictures. I 
don’t believe he follows it for a trade, 
but he may. I wish I’d told him to 
throw these things out,” she added, look- 
ing at the contents of the handkerchief 
with considerable awe. “I’ll let him 
take care of ’em, any way. I don’t want 
’em round the kitchen.” 


ever 
his 
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“ What ’s one man’s meat ’s another 
man’s p’ison,” sagely observed one of the 
young haymakers, who had drenched his 
head well at the pump, and sat fanning 
himself with his frayed straw hat on the 
doorstep. “I used to work over to the 
quarries with an old Frenchman, who 
pretty near lived on ’em while they 
lasted. He give me some one day on 
a piece of bread, and they tasted first 
rate. I never saw such a chowder as 
he could set on to the table. Did n’t 
know what it was when he first caught 
sight of it, either.” 

“The French is born cooks, I’ve al- 
ways heard,” said Mrs. Owen, not wish- 
ing to be instructed by this stripling, 
while her husband chivalrously resented 
so limited a view of the great nation, 
and said meditatively that he didn’t 
doubt that Bonaparte could have cooked 
if he tried. He did everything else he 
undertook for a time. 

“The boys used to rough that old 
fellow on account of eatin’ frogs,” Jim 
Fales asserted, as if he were determined 
to be the ally of his hostess. He was 
waiting impatiently for his supper at 
that moment. 

“The young man spoke about bein’ 
kept longer than over night, did n’t he?” 
asked the master of the house softly, 
as if he favored the idea. “I declare, 
Marthy, he makes me think of Isr’el a 
little. He’s got a pleasant way with 
him. I don’t know but what I should 
say yes; if you feel to, that is.” 

“We need n’t urge him quick as he 
gets downstairs,” came the answer from 
the pantry. “We’re noways obliged 
to keep boarders; and we’re a-cuttin’ 
the ma’sh hay, that always makes ex- 
try work; and it’s inconvenient havin’ 
Temp’rance off, though Doris and I get 
along well enough without her so far. 
I suppose he’d be willin’ to pay high 
board ; but there, we may never hear 
nothing more about it. I do’ know but 
what he does favor Isr’el a little about 
his forehead an’ eyes,” she added, in a 
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lower tone. ‘ Now, Jim Fales, do call 
in Mr. Jenks and Allen, and have your 
supper. You’ve been lookin’ hungry 
enough at me to scare anybody, like 
the old cat yisterday, after she’d been 
shut up in the apple sullar since Wednes- 
day. She was follerin’ me 
forenoon.” 

“ Where’s Doris?” asked the farmer 
again. “ Why ain’t she helpin’ of you?” 

“She’s had some supper, —all she 
wanted,” replied the mother, bustling 
more than ever, and retreating to the 
outer kitchen, where the stove had its 
summer residence. 


the whole 


“They ’ve got to 
git there earlier’n common. ‘This is 
the night she promised to go over to 
the minister’s with Dan Lester. 
of the young folks ” — 

“That ’s all right,” and Mr. Owen’s 
voice had a more satisfied tone than his 
wife’s. “ But I thought ’t was Thurs- 
day nights they went. I forgot about 
the parson’s being away this week.” 

“*T would have been just as well for 
me if she’d kept at home to-night, but 
I ain’t one to complain. 


Some 


Dan Lester 


takes a good deal for granted lately, 
seems to me.” 


“He ’s been working smart all day,” 
said the farmer. “ Dan’s a willin’ fellow, 
and there were others knew that I was 
short of help. I'd fetched him home 
to supper if I had remembered about 
to-night.” 

“He couldn’t ride over there with 
his haying rig on,” replied the mistress, 
scornfully taking her place at the head 
of the table, and pouring a steaming 
cup of tea for anybody who would come 
to claim it. All the haymakers filed 
in at the door at that minute, and be- 
gan to help themselves before they were 
fairly seated. 

“J ll speak to the young man,” said 
Mr. Owen; but just at that moment the 
door opened, and Mr. Richard Dale 
made his appearance. 

The three hungry men who had taken 
one side of the supper table to them- 
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selves paused for an instant to regard 
the stranger ; then they all looked down 
again, and went on eating. 

“You see we give you welcome to 
what we have, and make no stranger of 
you, my lad,” said the master of the 
house, with fine old-fashioned courtesy ; 
while Dale nodded and smiled, and be- 
gan to prove himself as hungry as the 
rest. 

“IT hope I shall not frighten you, 
Mrs. Owen,” he ventured to say pres- 
ently, for there was a chilling silence 
upon the little company. “ The truth is, 
I have had nothing to eat since break- 
fast; ”’ at which the good woman’s hos- 
pitable heart was touched, and she leaned 
over to see if his plate lacked anything. 
She had breakfasted before six o’clock, 
which was early enough at that time of 
year, when the mornings were much 
shorter than in June. Dale had had an 
advantage of three hours, or more, but 
the day since then seemed long; such a 
good supper as this was worth waiting 
for, and he stated the fact most sincere- 
ly. Soon the shyest member of the party 
was quite at h's ease again, and the stran- 
ger was making each man his friend. 
His small adventure was rendered more 
amusing than it had really seemed at the 
time, and an ingenious threat and argu- 
ment against the delinquent small boy 
served to entertain the company to such 
a degree that there was a merry shout 
of laughter. Jim Fales thought he had 


done this delightful companion a great 
wrong at first, and began to admire him 


intensely. The haymakers presently 
resumed a discussion of the probable 
length of a snake which had been seen 
at the edge of the marsh that day ; but 
Mr. Jenks, the senior workman, contin- 
ued to eat his supper, as if he consid- 
ered that the most important duty of 
the moment. He resembled a sailor: 
there were small gold rings in his ears, 
and he had a foreign look, — acquired, 
it must have been, for he was unmista- 
kably a New Englander to begin with. 
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Dale soon found himself influenced by 
the deference which the rest of the party 
paid to Mr. Jenks, and looked up with 
pleased expectancy when the old farmer 
said, “ Jenks, give us the particulars of 
that big raskill. You was one of three 
that killed him over on the Six-Mile 
Ma’sh. Don’t set there lookin’ as in- 
nycent as a man that’s drivin’ a new 
hoss!” Whereupon silent Mr. Jenks 
was induced to tell his best story, though 
not without much precision and unnec- 
essary delay. 

It seemed very dark now, out-of- 
doors, and when some one drove quickly 
into the yard, toward the close of this 
unexpectedly festive occasion, the guest 
of the household felt a sudden dismay. 
He was enjoying himself with all his 
heart, and savagely assured himself that 
the boy might turn about and go back 
again. He would neither be driven into 
a ditch, nor try to find his own way 
over unfamiliar roads. 

Nobody seemed to be concerned with 
the arrival, however, and our friend 
went on eating his hot gingerbread with 
its crisp crust. He observed that a 
shadow overspread Mrs. Owen’s coun- 
tenance for a moment, and presently took 
heart, and thought he need not have 
been so angry, after all. There was no 
sound of approaching footsteps, though 
he had distinctly heard some one leap 
to the ground; but directly the door at 
the foot of the stairway, which had re- 
ceived more than one hopeful glance, 
was opened, and Doris appeared again, 
ready for a drive. She was plainly 
dressed, and the second view of her was 
by no means disappointing. “I don’t 
feel right to be leaving you, mother,” she 
said, pausing a moment, “ but I finished 
the dress.” The elder woman hardly 
listened as she looked at her daughter 
with motherly pride, and then at the 
young stranger, who had risen and stood 
ready to escort Doris a little way; to 
open a door for her, perhaps, though the 
one which led to the yard was already 
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open. He was strangely envious of the 
cavalier outside, and came quietly back 
the table. Everybody 
listened as the two voices —the girl’s 


to his place at 


and was it her lover’s ? —exchanged 
greetings, and then the wheels trundled 
away down the road. The horse was 
not one that would stand well, but an 
excellent beast on the road, Mr. Owen 
at length mentioned, with a little reluc- 
tance at being obliged to speak first ; 
and then there was another pause, and 
the crickets chirped louder than ever, 
and a rising breeze swayed the great 
willows and blew their faint fragrance 
through the wide kitchen. 

Mrs. Owen had been embarrassed and 
a little flustered, as she would have ex- 
pressed it, by the gallantry the handsome 
stranger had shown her daughter ; the 
girl herself had accepted it without sur- 
prise. There was a charming dignity 
and simplicity about Doris, and if there 
were a chance, though Dick Dale was 
not experienced in figure-drawing, he 
would try to make a sketch of her, for 
her father’s sake, before he went away. 
The old man’s pathetic face grew more 
and more attractive to him, also, and al- 
together he was glad to be at the farm. 
He had not seen anything of such life 
as this since he was a boy. 


III. 


The haymakers left their seats at the 
table, and strayed away one by one, and 
were seen no more that night. The day 
had been long and very hot for the sea- 
son, and no doubt they were ready to 
seek their couches in the close, low-sto- 
ried kitchen chamber. First, however, 
it was necessary to have a consultation 
upon the appearance of the stranger, 
and to make ingenious guesses at his 
past history, not omitting also his pres- 
ent circumstances and future plans. 

“ THe never was this way before. Think 
likely he thought he’d come round and 
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take a look at the heathen,” said Jim 
Fales, who was best acquainted in the 
neighborhood, and who, by virtue of a 
four months’ ‘residence in the family, 
could speak with great authority. His 
employer commonly asserted that James 
was young, but willing, when it became 
necessary to allude to him, and the hay- 


makers themselves treated him with a 
cheerful forbearance which might easily 


have degenerated into something less. 
Jim had taken the place of a middle- 
aged man who had been Mr. Owen’s 
mainstay for many years; but Asa had 
been persuaded, against the wishes and 
warnings of his Eastern friends, to join 
a brother who had long ago settled in 
the West. The haymakers asked Jim 
for news of him. 

“Thought he’d grow up with the 
country, I expect,” remarked Mr. Jenks, 
who was sitting at the end of the grind- 
stone frame. 

“ Asa was well off,” said Jim. “We 
think that his folks had an eye to his 
means, and expected, if they got him 
rooted up and planted out there, they 
could do as they were a mind to. I 
guess they ‘ll have to set him out in a 
new spot before he'll shake down much 
of a crop of his dollars,” the young man 
added smartly, much elated at his com- 
parison. 

“ Asa was snug, 


”? 


agreed Mr. Jenks, 
not appearing to notice anything pecul- 
iar about the preceding statement. “I 
wa’n't what you would call well ac- 
quainted with him, but I guess he may 
make out to come back if he don’t like. 
He never could have had no great ex- 
pense here: he never had nothing spe- 
cial to lay his money out on, so ’t was 
natural it accumulated.” 

“Some folks can’t spend, and more 
can’t save,” said Allen, who was busily 
puffing at his pipe, which seemed to have 
some trouble with its draft. ‘ They all 
seem to be open-handed, nice folks here 
to Owens’. Lord, what a supper I laid 
away! They live well, don’t they?” 
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“Pretty fair,” said Jim mildly, but 
with evident pleasure, as if he were be- 
ing personally praised. His own clothes 
had grown very tight since he took up 
his residence on the Marsh Island. 


It happened that Farmer Owen was 
also thinking of his own loss and Asa’s 
lack of judgment. He and young Dale 
sat together in the side doorway, in two 
of the kitchen chairs, while the mistress 
of the house clicked and rattled the sup- 
per plates, and eclipsed the bright light 
of the kitchen as she went to and fro. 
Dick was listening to the crickets and 
the soft sounds that came out of the 
warm darkness, when Mr. Owen asked 
whether he had ever been much to the 
westward. 

“ Only once, a good while ago,” he 
answered, a little surprised. But this 
seemed somewhat unsatisfactory. 

“T’ve been wanting to inquire,” said 
the farmer. “This region never was 
great for havin’ the Western fever, but 
Asa Bunt, that has lived with us a good 
many years, — since my father’s day 
’t is, — took a notion to seek his fortune. 
I guess a pack o’ hungry, worthless folks 
o’ his was seekin’ theirs; they give him 
no peace.” 

Dale did not find himself deeply in- 
terested in this statement, and there was 
a short period of silence. 

“‘ My father’s brothers and my moth- 
er’s folks all followed the sea,” said Is- 
rael Owen presently, “and I think my 
boy had it in him, for all I dwell so 
much upon having had him spared to 
be at home with me.” 

The listener turned his head, as if 
eager to know the rest of the story. 

“ Killed in the war, —all the boy I 
ever had,” was the response. “ Only 
twenty-one, he was, the April before he 
died in July. Shot dead, so he did n’t 
suffer any, so fat as we know. He’s 
laying out here in the orchard, alongside 
the rest of the folks. I went out South 
and fetched him home to the old place. 
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I’ve been thinking ever since I see you 
that you favor him in your looks: 
there’s something about your forehead 
and eyes and the way your hair grows. 


Ill show you a likeness of him in the 
morning: *tis a rough thing that was 
taken in camp, that he sent home to me. 
There are some other pictures of him 
that his mother keeps, taken younger, 
but I seem to set the most by mine.” 

“That was his sword in the room I 
am to sleep in?” asked Dale, filled 
with pity, and understanding the pa- 
thetic smile of this apparently prosper- 
ous man. 

“Yes. The folks thought they ought 
to have it down in the best room, but I 
did n’t seem to want to. That was al- 
ways his bedroom, and there are some 
other things there that belonged to him, 
and I like to keep ’em together. He 
was first leftenant when he was shot. 
There were two girls between him an’ 
Doris, but they died very small. Doris 
is—I could n’t get along without her 
nohow; but there ’d been an Isr’el Owen 
on the farm for near two hundred years, 
and now there’ll never be another. I 
ain’t a sound man myself, so I was n’t 
out in the army ; but I never felt so cheap 
in my life as I did the forenoon I see 
Isr’el marchin’ by, an’ the rest of ’em. 
I never got no such news as when I 
heard he was shot. I’ve kep’ the farm 
goin’ and stood in my lot an’ place the 
best I could, but I tell you it took the 
heart right out o’ me.” 

Dale was silent; there was nothing 
he could say. The father had looked 
his sorrow in the face so long that a 
stranger’s thought of it was not worth 
expression. Yet he could just remem- 
ber his own father, and somehow a deep 
sympathy flashed quick from one man’s 
heart to the other. 

“You spoke about stopping in the 
neighborhood for a few days?” the 
host said, after a pause, in which they 
had both listened to the far-away strange 
cry of a sea-bird down on the marshes. 
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Dale responded with instant gratitude 
and hopefulness : — 

I must 
finish the picture I began to-day, and I 
wish to make several other sketches. It 


**T should like it very much. 


really would be a great favor if Mrs. 
Owen could make room for me. I must 
Dunster, 
Will any of your people be 
driving that way in the morning ? ” 


bring my traps over from 


though. 


Mrs. Owen herself was standing near, 
and answered this, as if she were the 
only one to be consulted in such impor- 
tant arrangements. ‘ We never have 
taken folks to board,” she replied, “ but 
I don’t know as we ought to refuse you, 
—on Bible grounds,” and she laughed 
good-naturedly. 

“Tam afraid you will be disappoint- 
ed if you hope for an angel this time,” 
Dale smiled back again. He was stand- 
ing in the doorway, and the light from 
the kitchen shone full in his handsome, 
boyish face. The farmer sighed, and 
leaned forward a little as he looked at 
him wistfully. But Martha Owen has- 
tened to say that Doris was going to 
Dunster in the morning to have the colt 
shod, and as likely as not would be glad 
of company. The men folks would all 
be off about the salt hay. 


Later that evening Dick Dale lay in 
bed listening again to the crickets, which 
kept up a ceaseless chirping about the 
house, and to the sober exclamations of 
a lonely bull-frog in the low land, not 
far away. ‘The window was wide open, 
within reach of his hand, and once or 
twice he raised himself on his elbow to 
look up at the stars, which were gleam- 
ing and twinkling in a white host, whose 
The 
willows reached out their huge branches 
and made a small cloud of dense dark- 
ness, and the damp sea air was flavored 
with their fragrance and that of the 
newly mown marshes. 


armies seemed to cover the sky. 


There were no 
sounds, except those made by the faint- 
ly rustling leaves and the small chirp- 
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ing creatures, which seemed to have been 
stationed by the rural neighborhood as 
a kind of night watchmen to cry, All’s 
well, and mark the time. The great 
frog was the minute-hand, while the 
crickets told the seconds with incessant 
diligence ; as for the hours, they seemed 
so much longer than usual that whether 
a wind or a falling star announced their 
close it would be impossible to deter- 
mine. 

Since Israel Owen had made known 
the history of his dead son, the narrow 
chamber had become much more inter- 
esting. The present tenant of it was 
usually given to keeping late hours, but 
he had offered no objection when his 
host suggested that it was time to go to 
bed, feeling that it would be impossible 
to disregard the customs of the family 
that night, at least.. Farmer Owen lin- 
gered a moment after he gave the young 
man a candle in a saucer candlestick, 
and looked at him as if he wished to say 
something. He was apparently unable 
to suit himself with words, however, 
and turned away with a cheerful “ Good- 
night to ye, my lad ;” but the short si- 
lence was not unmeaning. The candle 
had an unpleasant odor, and burned un- 
evenly, letting a small torrent of its 
substance descend upon the well-bright- 
ened brass. Dick wondered, as he stood 
before it with his hands in his pockets, 
if Mrs. Owen would consent to part 
with the old candlestick ; he thought it 
would look well in the studio which he 
occupied somewhat irregularly with a 
friend. 

There was a square spot of glimmer- 
ing white on the blue homespun cover- 
ing of the bed, which proved to be a 
garment of primitive construction, and 
Dick inspected it with some amusement, 
until the thought struck him that it 
might have been part of the wardrobe 
of the young soldier. There was a 
mingled odor of camphor and herbs, as 
if it were just taken from a chest that 
was seldom opened. After a moment’s 
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reflection he shook it outside the win- 
dow, and waved it to and fro gently in 
the mild night air. Then he proceeded 
to make a circuit of the room, and held 
the candle high while he read the lieu- 
tenant’s commission. Dick had been 
much too young to go to the war him- 
self, though he was thwarted in a fierce 
ambition to march afield as drummer- 
boy, and he felt a curious interest in the 
farmer lad to whom this cheap-looking 
bit of paper certified a place in history. 
Only one name among thousands, to be 
sure, bat a name forever kept by his 
country! A thrill went through the 
man who read. He was much older than 
this Israel Owen, but he felt immeasura- 
bly younger. There was a dignity and 
pathos about the unused bedroom, though 
its present occupant looked round it next 
to see if there were anything else which 
it would be possible to read for an hour. 
A person who was by no means used to 


early hours could not help feeling wide 
awake at a little past nine. He had 
given Farmer Owen his last cigar, as 
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51 
they sat together in the doorway, and 
was thankful it was a good one; as for 
his cigarettes, they had failed altogether 
some hours before. Presently the fee- 
ble candle was out, and after the smoke 
of it had been blown away, and the 
clean, quiet place seemed only a pro- 
tected corner of the wide, starlit world, 
he laughed a little at the unexpectedness 
of the situation, and then thought, with 
a shadow of envy, of Doris and the 
young mao, and began to listen for the 
sound of returning wheels. To-morrow 
would be Saturday; he must make the 
most of it. This would be pleasant 
enough to look back upon; but such a 
thin pillow and thick bed were worse 
than the bare ground. The confession 
must be made, however, that when Dan 
Lester, the enviable gallant, had helped 
his companion to descend from the new 
light carriage, which had been bought 
chiefly with a view to her pleasure, it 
was only twenty minutes to ten o'clock, 
and Mr. Richard Dale was already sound 
asleep. 

Sarah Orne Jewett. 





THE CHRIST OF THE SNOWS. 


A NORWEGIAN LEGEND. 


Ser wine on the table 
And bread on the plate; 

Cast logs on the ashes, 
And reverent wait. 


The wine of love’s sweetness 
Set out in thy breast, 

And the white bread of welcome, 
To comfort the Guest. 


For surely He cometh, 
Now midnight is near; 

The wild winds, like wolf packs, 
Have fied in their fear, 
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Or hid ia far fiords, 

Or died on the floes: 
For surely He cometh, 

Our Christ of the Snows. 


Along by the portal, 
Half joy and half fear, 
Wait man, maid, and matron 
The step none shall hear: 


The babe at the doorway, 
And age with eyes dim, — 

They whom birth near or death near 
Make closest to Him. 


The clock tolleth midnight : 
Cast open the door ; 

Shrink back ere He passeth, 
Kneel all on the floor. 


The stillness of terror 
Possesseth the night, 
From star-haunted heaven 
To snow spaces white. 


Lo! shaken by ghost gods 
Who angrily fiy, 

The banners of Odin 
Flame red on the sky. 


The last note hath stricken: 
Did He pass? Was He here? 
Is it sorrow or joy that 
Shall rule the new year? 


The mother who watcheth 
The face of the child 

Saith, Ah, He was with us, — 
The baby hath smiled! 


The virgin who bends o'er 
The cup on the board 

Cries, Lo! the wine trembled, — 
*T was surely the Lord! 


Sing Christmas, sweet Christmas, 
All good men below ; 
Sing Christmas that bringeth 
Our Christ of the Snow. 
S Weir Mitchell. 
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A SALEM DAME-SCHOOL. 


An English journal recently devoted 
some space to a discussion of the so- 
ealled “ dame-school” of the rustic dis- 
trict, and concluded that its virtue, if 
indeed it possessed any, was of the 
smallest. It appears from this article 
that, while the authorities urge the su- 
perior benefit and training to be found 
in the parish schools, the villagers, with 
the doggedness of true lower-class igno- 
rance, persist in sending their children 
to the old dame, — the same, perchance, 
who taught them their own letters thirty 
or forty years before, and who depends 
upon the pittance earned by her labors 
to keep herself alive and out of the 
parish workhouse. Certainly all this is 
most ungrateful and vicious of the peas- 
antry, and if they were a little more in- 
telligent they would see that they have 
really no right to cut off the educational 
advantages of their children, just for the 
sake of a snuffy old woman, who makes 
her pupils sing the multiplication table 
through their noses, and who ealls z 
“izzard.” It is, however, a singular 
fact that this conservative clinging to 
old methods is not confined to English 
ploughmen, for it was not long ago that 


a well-known American divine spoke 
very warmly, at a meeting of the Round 
Table Club, in favor of the old methods 


of teaching, rather. A lady of high 
breeding and of rather unnsual culture 
added her opinion, saying, — 

“TY want my boy to learn his letters 
exactly as I did, from a primer laid upon 
his teacher’s knee; and I want the let- 
ters to be pointed out with a great brass 
pin, as mine were, and no other way.” 

Such of us as have ever been to one of 
these dame-schools must, I think, always 
hold them in kindly and loving remem- 
brance, and particularly is this true in 
regard to the dame-schools of Salem. 
In this ancient city these schools differed 


from their English counterparts in being 
kept by gentlewomen for the benefit of 
well-born children. The lower classes 
attended the public schools. In those 
days it would have been unutterably 
vulgar to allow one’s children to go to 
any but a private school until they were 
old enough to enter the higher grades. 

Perhaps the most exclusive of all 
these private schools was one kept by @ 
pair of gentlewomen living in the upper 
and eminently respectable portion of Es- 
sex Street. Their name was not Wither- 
spoon, but for purposes of disguise it 
may be well to call it thus. The Misses 
Witherspoon’s school was not opened to 
whomsoever might chance to knock. 
Only an introduction by some person 
with untaraished ’scutcheon, who could 
vouch for one’s possession of an un- 
doubted great-grandfather, could gain 
admission to this small but aristocratic 
symposium. I have reason to believe 
that I was not accepted without a thor- 
ough examination of family documents, 
and that the scale was finally turned in 
my favor by the production of an ances- 
tress who was down in the witch records 
as having testified against some poor old 
goody or other, and signed “ Phoebe 
Chandler, her ++ mark.” Once a pupil 
at the Misses Witherspoon’s school, how- 
ever, one’s social superiority was firmly 
established forever. In after years one 
might elope with a grocer, become a 
spiritualistic medium, or start a woman’s 
bank, but one could never be regarded 
as quite beyond the pale who could claim 
ever to have been admitted to the select 
circle at the Misses Witherspoon’s. 

Our way to school lay along the quiet- 
er part of Essex Street. We always 
stopped to sharpen our slate-pencils by 
rubbing them upon the granite bases of 
the great columns before Mechanic’s 
Hall, and there was one little drug shop 
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before which we always loitered to ad- 
mire the crimson and purple jars which 
The quaint little 
house where the witches were tried was 


attached by one corner to this shop. It 


adorned the windows. 


was a quiet and commonplace building, 
occupied at that time by a maker and 


It stood back 


in a green yard, and from an upper 


mender of sun-umbrellas. 
window projected, for a sign, a tri-col- 
ored parasol. There was nothing at all 
uncanny about the silent, weather-beaten 
old house, yet we eyed it 
once felt a thrill of 


askance, and 
genuine horror at 
the gaunt apparition of a black cat steal- 
ing with soft feet over the gray roof. 
The Misses Witherspoon’s house faced 
Essex Street, but not to ruin the front 
door which opened into the little side- 
yard. This brought us into the kitch- 
en, from which the back stairs ascend- 
ed. not look 
profanely upon the domestic priestess 


stair carpet we always went in by a 


In order that we might 


of the household, a long curtain of gay- 


colored patch was hung beside the stair- 
way, and we were furthermore charged 
not to look over the top of it when we 
reached a height upon the stairs which 
made this possible. As a natural re- 
sult, the space behind the curtain be- 
came a 


sort of Bluebeard’s Chamber, 
and one inevitably did peep now and 
4 1 ‘ . 

then, though one never saw anything 
more wonderful than Miss Abby With- 
The stairs 
led directly into a little back chamber, 
in which we hung our outside garments, 


erspoon wiping tea-cups. 


and from this chamber we entered the 
school-room. This was a low, square 
apartment in the left-hand front corner 
of the house, having two windows on 
Essex Street, and I think only one which 
looked upon the side-yard. The walls 
had a wooden dado painted white, while 
the paper, in brown and blue, repeat- 
ed a meaningless pattern. There were 
two rows of single desks, with hard, slip- 
pery little yellow chairs. These were for 
the girls. There was one row of seats 
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for boys, — the female sex was the dom- 
inant one at the Misses Witherspoon’s, 
—and that was decorously removed to 
the farthest possible limit. The Misses 
Witherspoon had no great liking for 
boys. ‘They regarded them always with 
suspicion, as one might a Norwich tor- 
pedo, and I do not believe that they ever 
came wholly to consider it proper to al- 
low them to attend the school at all. 
There Misses Wither- 
spoon. The oldest, Miss Emily, was 


were three 
rather severe in outward appearance, 
with an upright figure and remarkably 
keen dark eyes. One fancied that she 
might have been handsome as a young 
woman, but something too sharp and 
clever with her tongue. She taught 
arithmetic, and put down on a little 
slate marks for our misdemeanors. I 
can hear now the brisk tap of her pen- 
cil, and the measured and awful “ Little 
girls, my sharp eye is on you!” Some- 
times this remark was personal instead 
of general, and dire indeed was the 
shame which overwhelmed that one of 
us whom she named. Miss Lucy, the 


second sister, was not made of such 


stuff as Miss Emily. 


of face and gentler of voice, and had a 


She was milder 
kindly, caressing way with those pupils 
whose youth force: 
their 


them to spell out 
her 
The third sister, Miss Abby, was 


lessons from a book upon 
knee. 
the housekeeper, and never appeared in 
the school-room. All the sisters wore 
scant-skirted gowns, and their hair was 
scalloped low over their ears and turned 
up oddly behind to a tight fastening of 
shell combs. 

At recess we did not go to romp rude- 
ly out-of-doors, but amused ourselves in 
the house with A Ship from Canton 
and The Genteel Lady, as became well- 
bred children. An exception was made 
in favor of the boys, who were told to 
go out into the yard to shout. Miss 

Emily seemed to think that boys must 
go somewhere occasionally to shout, as a 
whale must come up to blow. The boys 
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never did shout. I fancy they were too 
much depressed by the great gentility of 
There 


them, and they 


everything. two of 
generally sat on a de- 
serted hen-coop and banged their heels 
and looked very dismal till the little bell 
tinkled When 


there had been a fall of moist snow, the 


were but 


for them to come in. 
boys would sometimes snowball each 
other in a perfunctory way, being bid- 
den to the sport by Miss Lucy; and on 
such occasions we of the gentler sex 
were allowed to go and look upon the 
stirring sight from the back - chamber 
window. 

The elder of these two boys was a 
tall, very pale, light-haired lad, who was 
called by Miss Emily “ Danyell.” He 
had a highly satisfactory disease of the 
eye, which often prevented him from 
studying for an entire day, but which 
was fortunately not aggravated by draw- 
ing pictures on the slate and making 
Jacob’s ladders. On a Wednesday, when 
the girls all sewed, Danyell did a deed 
without a name by means of four pins 
stuck into a spool and some bits of col- 
We heard that he was 
making a lamp-mat for his aunt, but I 


ored worsted. 


fear it was never finished, for the other 
boy, one direful day, called Danyell “a 
sissy knitting a night-cap for his gran- 
ny,” and, although he was obliged to 
stand for some time in a corner as a 
punishment, I think the iron of his 
sneering words entered the soul of Dan- 
yell; at all events, the spool disappeared. 

This same “ other boy,” whose name 
has entirely faded from my memory, was 
decidedly more masculine in character 
than Danyell. He was a short, fat lad, 
and he wore a bottle-green jacket, which 
was covered with buttons, and 
fitted as tightly as Tommy Traddles’ 
own. His hair was remarkably thick, 


brass 


and he was a very sullen boy, with a 
revengeful disposition. It was his stand- 
ing grievance that he went to a private 
school. He one day confided to me 


that his cousin, who went to the Broad 
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Street school, had been thrown down in 
a foot-ball rush, and had had three teeth 
He added that a fellow 
could have some fun at a public school, 
but that Miss Witherspoon’s was a baby- 
class. 


knocked in. 


I did not like this slur on our 
dear little school, and I totally disagreed 
with the sullen boy as to what was fun. 
A short time after this Danyell was with- 
drawn from the Misses Witherspoon’s 
to go to an academy somewhere, and the 
green-jacketed boy was left to sit in a 
row by himself, to go out to shout alone 
at recess, and to sit gloomily by himself 
on the hen-coop and swing his heels. 

A certain air of gentle good-breeding 
prevailed at the Misses Witherspoon’s 
school, which affected the children so 
far that quarrels and sharp words seem 
to have been practically unknown. This 
may have been owing partly to the fact 
that we were always under the eyes of 
our teachers, even at recess; but it is 
quite true that we were little gentle- 
women in school, whatever we may have 
been out of it. 


There are, for example, 


few schools to-day where a child made 


conspicuous by her dress could escape 


unkindly jests and untimely displays of 
wit from her mates. It chanced to be 
my lot at this time to be arrayed in the 
cast-off raiment of a pair of venerable 
great-aunts, whose taste in fabrics was, 
to say sooth, a little antiquated. Ac- 
cordingly, while other children wore soft 
cashmeres of lovely hues and warm- 
colored plaids, I was clad in gowns of 
dull browns and smutty purples, or, 
still worse, in flowered chintzes, which 
even in those days looked hopelessly 
old-fashioned, and resembled upholstery 
stuffs. My rubbers, too, instead of be- 
ing of the shiny, blue-lined sort so dea 
to childish 


literally what 


souls, were 
Miss Lucy called “ gum-shoes,” being 
made of pure rubber spread while hot 
last. They had an impression 
of a clover leaf stamped on each toe. 


over a 


After a little wear ugly pits began to 
appear in the rubber, as if the shoes had 





had small-pox. One side thicker 


than the other, and when taken off they 


was 


closed in a hateful way, and persisted in 
lying upon the side. I used to think I 
could have borne the other peculiarities 
with resignation, but there was some- 
thing particularly aggravating in having 
one’s rubbers shut up when taken from 
the feet. Other children had neat lit- 
tle twine school-satchels, but I used the 
old green baize bag in which my grand- 
father had carried his law papers. It 
was so long and I so short that it nearly 
touched the ground as I walked, and 
my book and my apple rolled about un- 
pleasantly in the bottom. In these days, 
what rude sport would not be directed 
by school-girls against a child with such 
odd belongings! But so perfect was the 
kindly good-breeding ot the little dame- 
school that I never remember a smile 
or significant glance, though I must have 
been indeed an odd and antiquated figure. 


Beside these invaluable teachings of 


kindness and courtesy the lessons were 
few and simple. We read and spelled 
We 
chanted the multiplication table to an 
“adapted” Yankee Doodle. We learned 


addition and subtraction by an abacus, 


and wrote copies on our slates. 


which was an article like a wire broiler 
strung with colored wooden beads, and 
which had the effect of at once destroy- 
ing any possibility of original effort on 
the part of the pupil. When we were 
marked for any misdemeanor we had to 
go to Miss Emily and ask what we 
should do marks. 


Before doing this it was the fashion to 


” 


to “make up our 


pretend to 
moments, with one’s head resting upon 
the desk. I do not think any of us 
ever really shed a tear, 


cry — or cry —for a few 


but it was a 
perfunctory way we had of showing our 
sense of the disgrace of having a mark. 
Tl 6 lj “| ?? ra@ i r 

1€ Making up a mark was Dy ho 
means a heavy penance. It usually 
consisted of writing one’s name ten 
times, or making some figures, or “doing 


sums” on a slate. We recited in arith- 
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metic to Miss Emily, but as we had all 
sorts of odd books each child was in a 
class by herself. Most of the pupils had 
arithmetics of the comparatively mod- 
ern sort, wherein were rows of pinks 
and apples, and little sparrows obligingly 
sitting on fences in the twos and threes 
necessary for teaching 


D> 


the first two of 


the four simple rules. My own book, 
however, was of a far earlier time, rum- 
maged out of the attic for my special 
use. It was a thin, brown volume, with 
an honest enough outside, but the con- 
tents were of a peculiarly misleading 
and beguiling character. It opened with 
old 
who 


an apparently artless tale of an 
whose 
lived “all alone by herself in a small 
hut upon the lea.” 


woman name was Jane, 
She was further de- 
scribed as being very poor, —so poor 
that she depended for her living upon 
selling the few little things raised in her 
tiny garden patch and the eggs laid by 
The wind 
blew about her humble cot, and in winter 
time often drove the snow through the 


her three speckled hens. 


cracks in the old walls. Jane was, how- 
ever, a good and thrifty old woman, and 
did her best to make an honest living. 
Each of her speckled hens laid her a 
nice white egg every day: now how 
many days would it take for old Jane to 
save a dozen eggs to carry to market ? 
All the problems in the book were of 
this same deceitful sort, and the way in 
which the youthful attention was en- 
snared by the semblance to a tale, and 
then suddenly brought up by a point- 
blank demand of ‘* how much” or “ how 


many,” was calculated to kill forever 

one’s faith in human nature. 

In addition to our book lessons, we 

were taught various quaint little accom- 
a) 

and the like, and every Wednesday Miss 

Lucy instructed us in needlework. A 


brother of the ladies had been a captain 


plishments, such as courtesying prettily 


in the East India merchant service. We 
children were dimly aware of a never 
quite dissipated odor of sandal-wood and 
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camphor about the old house, — there 
was always a waft of it when the front 
entry door was opened,— and we be- 
lieved that the guest chamber contained 
much treasure in the way of fans, silks, 
and embroidered crape shawls. We 
never saw anything, however, except on 
some afternoons, when we were judged 
to be especially deserving, and were re- 
warded by the sight of a whale’s tooth 
curiously carved, an ivory-tinted ostrich 
egg, and a lump of golden amber in 
which a tiny hapless fly was mysteri- 
ously imprisoned. These treasures, al- 
though not at all uncommon in Salem, 
the seat of the old East India trade, yet 
had always a mystic charm for us. I 
recall now the delightful air of pride 
with which the sisters would refer to 
“our brother, Captain Witherspoon,” 
and the tone, slightly tinged with incre- 
dulity, with which they described to us 
the and 
lands. 


manners customs of foreign 
I have seen much amber since 
that time, but none with the magic 
charm which surrounded that bit held 
on dear Miss Lucy’s palm, or seriously 
rubbed upon Miss Lucy’s silk apron and 
made to attract bits of paper scattered 
on the table. 

The one holiday which was held in high 
favor by our teachers was New Year’s 
Day. Miss Lucy told us that her moth- 
er used to receive many visitors upon 
that day, and that the sisters wished al- 
ways to keep it as long as she lived. 
At this time it was the custom for two 
of the pupils to visit the homes of the 
others, and collect a certain small sum 
from each as a holiday gift to our teach- 
ers. This sum was neatly inclosed in an 
envelope, and handed to Miss Emily, 
with a wish for a happy New Year. It 
was always received with a well-bred 
air of surprise, though the gift had been 
collected and presented in exactly the 
same manner ever since the school was 
opened. On the other hand, our teach- 
ers had a surprise of like sort for us. 
After the morning devotions, we were 
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marshaled into an orderly line, and con- 
ducted down the back stairs and through 
the kitchen to the door of the sunny 
parlor, where old Madam Witherspoon 
sat. She was a tiny and rigidly dignified 
old lady, in a scant black satin gown 
and a white lace cap. 
the 


Before crossing 
threshold each one of us was re- 
quired to draw out her dress-skirts cor- 
rectly, make a courtesy, and say, — 


“T wish you a happy New Year, 


Madam Witherspoon.” 
I 


t 
i 


To this she replied by a stately bow. 


Before her, upon a small table, was 
ranged a collection of gifts, from which 


we were allowed to choose. The first 


year I was in the school there were 
knives and harmonicums for the boys, 
and for the girls little cabinets painted 
red and quite sticky with varnish, and 
dolls so stiff and antiquated and with 
such old-fashioned faces that I cannot 
imagine where they were discovered, un- 
less the old ladies had conjured them 
out of the memory of some 
their childhood. 


shop of 
There clune to these 
gifts, though we had prettier ones at 
home, the same aroma of quaint delight 
which exhaled from 


everything about 


the charming old house. After this 
ceremony we were graciously dismissed, 
and the rest of the day was our own. 

It may, perhaps, be true that there 
was no great wisdom to be gained at the 
little Our were 
few and simple, and the methods were 
undoubtedly old-fashioned. 


dame-school. lessons 
However, 
what we learned we learned thoroughly, 
and there were lessons not to be found 
in books to be gained from the daily ex- 
ample of the two fine old gentlewomen, 
with their rigid ideas of right and wrong 
and the quaintly elegant manners of an 
age gone by. 

Many are the children, now grown 
and scattered, who have sat under their 
gentle sway, and surely not one of them 
can think to-day without a thrill of 
kindly affection of the little dame-school 
in the gray old house on Essex Street. 
Eleanor Putnam. 
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A STORY OF 


In a general way I am not a super- 
stitious man, but I have a few ideas, or 
regard to fatality 


subjects of whi 


notions, in 
dred 


been able 


and kin- 
I have never 
» entirely to dispossess my mind; 
say that I 
much to do so, for 


ever tried 
I hold that a 
the 
hing to be desired. 


nor can | have 
very 

certain amount of irrationalism in 
aman is at 


aid he 


nature of 
wall 
ellect, 
get 


come of it 


ly 


By its clambers over the 


which limits the action of his int 
and if he be 
back 


while he is the 


but sure that he can 


again no harm may 
better for many pleasant 
excursions. 

My principal 
indeed the only 
the belief t 
sire 


superstitious notion, and 


one of importance, is 
that whatever I earnestly de- 
This 
to things for which 
but to 
down and 


and plan for will happen. 
idea does not relate 


ee 7 
fight hard, or work long, 


10se events for which we sit 
It is truly a pleasant belief, and 
one worthy to be fostered if there 
I do not 
ion very often, 


pe opl ec 
+1 

ti 
wait. 
can 


be found any ground for it. 


exercise mM ttle superstit 


yi 
but when I do I find 
T wish; and in 


things happen as 


cases where this has not 


yet occurred ther: plenty of time to 
wait. 


I am 


now in my 


not a very old person, being 


twent ar, but my 


1 

l 
y-eighth ye 

t] 


1 me, as well as 
look upon 
This is 
not due to my experience in the world, 
for I have 


among my 


who live wi 


two sisters, 
most of my acquaintances, 
me, I think, as an older man. 


not gone out a great deal 


llow-men, but rather to my 
habits of ae reflection, which 
have so matured my intellectual nature 
that the rest of me, so to speak, has in- 
faster to keep 
Anna, indeed, 

two years older than I, yet I know she 


sensibly stepped a little 


pace with it. Grace 
looks up to me as a senior quite as much 
as does Bertha, who is but twenty-four. 


[ January, 


ASSISTED FATE. 


laughingly 
nee de d 
was a wife, and, although I never spoke 
much on the subject, 


These sisters had often 


assured me that the one thing I 


in the course of 
time I began to think a good deal about 
it, and the matter so interested my mind 
that at last I did a very singular 
I keep a diary, in which I 
daily events, 


thing. 
briefly note 
especially those 
in a degree, be considered as epochs. 
My book has a page for 
the date printed at 


le form, perhaps, for 


which may, 


with 
not 


every day, 
the top thereof ; 
a very desirab those 
who would write much on one day and 
little the 
well enough, 


tails. 


very next, but it suits me 
for I seldom enter into de- 
Not many 
alone, one evening, 


leaves of 


months ago, as I sat 


in my library, turn- 
this diary, I 
looked ahead at the pages intended for 


ing over the 


the days of the year that were yet to 
come, and the thought 
that 


note only T 


y mind 
it was a slavish thing to be able to 
and not 


the 


entered m 


what had happened, 
to dare to write word 


blank pages of the next 


one upon 
month, or the 
even of 


next, or to-morrow. As I 


turned backward and forward these 
pages devoted to a record of the future 
the desire came to me to 


thing 
ish 


write 
It was a 


some- 
{¢ 0 ]- 


me. 


upon one of them. 


] 
ple ased 
I 


fancy, perhaps, but. it 
I would like a diary, not t 
had was to be. I 
longed to and I did it 
I selected a page, not too far ahead and 
the 


14th, — and on it I wrote, — 


only of wha 
been, but of what 
challenge fate, : 
in a good time of year, — it was 
September 
‘¢ This day came into my life 

She who is to be my wife.” 

When I had made this entry 
I regarded it with satisfaction. I had 
fully come to the conclusion that it was 
due to my position as the owner of a 
goodly estate that I should marry. I 


had felt that at some time I must do 


strange 
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And now a 
done, and a time was fixed. 
that I knew no woman who 


something in this matter. 
thing was 
It is true 
was at all likely, upon the day I had se- 
lected, or upon any other day, to exer- 
cise a matrimonial 
life. But that made 
me. I had taken my fate into my own 


influence upon my 


no difference to 


hands, and I would now see what would 
happen. 

It was then early in July, and in a 
little more than two months the day 
which I had made a very momentous 
one to me would arrive. I cannot say 
that I had a positive belief that what I 
had written would occur on the 14th of 
September, but I had a very strange no- 
tion that, as there was no reason why it 
should not be so, it would be so. At 
any rate, who could say it would not be 
so? This sort of thing was not a belief, 
but to all intents and purposes it was 
just as good. 

It was somewhat amusing even to 
myself, and it would probably have been 
very amusing to any one else acquaint- 
ed with the circumstances; to observe 
the influence that this 
and utterly irrational expectation had 


foundationless 
upon me. To the great delight of my 
sisters, I began to attend to matters in 
which formerly I had taken little inter- 
est. I set two men at work upon the 
grounds about the house, giving my per- 
sonal supervision to the removal of the 
patches of grass in the driveway, which 
led under the oaks to the door. Here 
and there I had a panel of fence put in 
better order, and a dead apple-tree, 
which for some time had stood on the 
brow of a hill in view of the house, was 
cut down and taken away. 

“Tf any of our friends think of vis- 
iting us,” said Bertha, “they ought to 
come now, while everything is looking 
so trim and nice. 

“Would you like that?” asked Grace 
Anna, looking at me. 

“Yes,” I replied. “That is, they 
might begin to come now.” 
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At this both my sisters laughed. 


“ Begin to Bertha. 


* How hospitable you are growing! ” 


come!” cried 

The summer went on, and I kept 
good faith with my little superstition. 
If either of us should desert the other, i 
should not be I who would do it. It 
pleased me to look forward to the event 
which I had called up out of the future, 
and to wait for it—if perchance it 
should come. 

One morning my sister Bertha entered 
my library, with a letter in her hand 
and a very pleasant expression on her 
face. ‘ What do you think?” she said. 
“ We are going to have a visit! — just 
as the paint is dry on the back porch, so 
that we can have tea there in the after- 
noon.” 

“A visit!” I exclaimed, regarding 
her with much interest. 

“Yes,” Bertha. “ Kitty 
Watridge is coming to stay with us. I 
have written 


continued 
and written to her, and 
now she is coming.” 

“Who is she?” I asked. 

Bertha laughed. “You have n’t for- 
gotten the Watridges, have you?” 

No, I had not forgotten them ; at least, 
the only one of them I ever knew. Old 
Mr. Watridge had been a friend of my 
late father, a cheerful and rather ruddy 
man, although much given to books. 
He had been my friend, too, in the days 
when he used to come to us; and I re- 
member well that it was he who started 
me on a journey along the third shelf 
from the top, on the east wall of the 
library, through The World Displayed, 
in many volumes, by Smart, Goldsmith, 
and Johnson; and thence to some New 
Observations on Italy, in French, by two 
Swedish gentlemen, in 1758; and so on 
through many other works of the kind, 
where I found the countries shown forth 
on their quaint pages so different from 
those of the same name described in 
modern books of travel that it was to 
me a virtual enlargement of the world. 
It had been a long time since I had 
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seen the old gentleman, and I felt sorry 
for it. 
“Ts Mr. Watridge coming?” I asked. 
“ Of course “ That 
would be And besides, he 
now. It 


said Bertha. 


not,” 
your affair. 
never leaves home 


Kitty, h 


is only 
*, my friend.” 
that 
ge had some children, and 


is youngest daughte1 


I had an indistinct recollection 
eg Watric 
that they were daughters, but that was 
all I remembered about them. 
asked. 


should think so,” 


“ She is 


grown?” IJ 
“T 


tha, with a laugh. 


answered Ber- 
“She is at least 
twenty. 

If my sister could have known the in- 
tense inte 
within 1 
ed. <A 
lady was ci wn 


tember! My 


‘rest which suddenly sprung up 
would have been astound- 


1i€ sue 


grown-up, marriageable young 
g to my house, in Sep- 
next question was asked 
‘When will she be here?” 

‘She is coming next Wednesday, 
16th,” ans 


her letter. 


hurriedly : 
the 
wered Bertha, referring to 


> Isaid to myself. “ That 


> 16th!’ 

is two days after my date.” 

“What ki r a 
usked Bertha. 

“She is lovely, — just as 


ha? 


lady is she ? - I 
lovely as 
she can 
to feel a little 


she were 


I now b van disap- 


pointed. If 


ter 


lovely, as my sis- 
with good Watridge 
not 


said, and twenty, 
come a little 
odd thing to 


forbear 


blood, why did she 
sooner 
do, but 
what I 1 
what abstr: aie 
ing on Monday instead of Wednesday.’ 
Bertha ne heartily. “cy 
really afraid,’ 
think t 
the house. 
Kitty to 
Grace Anna!” 


? It was truly an 
I waren not 
thoug “ T wish,” I said, some- 

y, “that she were 


expressing 
com- 


was 
“that you might 
1ere were enough girls already in 
But here you are wanting 
before 


’ she said, 


come she is ready. 


she cried to my elder sis- 
ter, who was passing the open door, “ he 
is n’t put out a bit, and he is in sucha 
hurry to see Kitty that he thinks she 
should come on Monday.” 


of Assisted Fate. 


[ January, 


It was impossible to chide my sisters 
for laughing at me, and I could not help 
smiling myself. ‘ It isnot that I am in 
ego “for I 
do not know the y lady at all; but 
I consider Monday : a more entiet day 
than Wednesday for her arrival.” 

“ Tt is odd,” replied Bertha, “ that you 
should prefer one day to another.” 


a hurry to see her, 


foung 


“Ts there any reason why it does not 
suit you to Lave her on Wednes- 

‘ Her visit 
r two.” 


come 
Anna. 


might be deferred a day « 


day ?” asked Grace 


Of course I could give no reason, and 
I did not wish the visit defer 

“Tt ’s just because he’ eadfully 
systematic!” cried Bertha. “ ile thinks 


everything ought to begin at the begin- 


‘red. 


ssod 


ning of the week, and that 
should 


even a visit 


make a fair start on Monday, 


and not break in unmethodic ” 
My elder 
siderate of my welfare 
and had practicable ] 
that she would have endeavored 


sister was always very con- 
and my wishes, 
been believe 
in this 
conform 
to what appeared to be my love of sys- 
But she plained to 
me that, apart from the awkwardness of 


instance to make our hospitality 


tem and order. 


asking the young lady to change the day 


which she had herself fixed, without be- 


ing able to give any good reason there- 


for, it would be inconvenient 


for them to 


extremely 
their 
Wednesday, as an ea 


have visitor before 


rlier arrival would 
materially interfere with certain house- 
hold arrangements. 

I said no more, but I was 
ed; and this 
the reason that « 
day and the evening my 
a great deal about their young friend, 
and I found that, unless they were in- 
deed most prejudiced judges, — which 
in the case of Grace Anna, at least, I 
could never believe, —this young per- 
son who was coming to us must be pos- 
sessed of most admirable personal qual- 
ities. She was pretty; she had excellent 
moral sentiments, a well-cultured intel- 


disappoint- 
for 
rest of the 
sisters talked 


fecling grew upon me, 


luring the 
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lect, and a lovable disposition. These, 
with the good blood, —which, in my 
opinion, was a most important requisite, 
— made up a woman in every way fitted 
to enter my life in a matrimonial capac- 
ity. Lf, without any personal bias, I had 
been selecting a wife for a friend, I could 
not have expected to do better than this. 
That such a young person should come 
within the range of my cognizance on 
the wrong day would be, to say the 
least, a most annoying occurrence. Why 
did I not select the 16th, or she the 
14th? A fate that was two days slow 
might as well be no fate at all. My 
meeting with the girl would have no 
meaning. I must admit that the more 
I thought about this girl the more I 
wished it should have a meaning. 
During the night, or perhaps very 
sarly in the morning, a most felicitous 
I would as- 
My idea was this: On 
Monday I would drive to Mr. Watridge’s 
house. 


idea came into my mind. 
sist my fate. 


It was a pleasant day’s journey. 
I would spend Tuesday with him, and, 
returning on Wednesday, I could bring 
Miss Kitty with me. Thus all the nec- 
essary conditions would be fulfilled. She 
would come into my life on the 14th, and 
I would have opportunities of knowing 
her which probably would not occur to 
me at home. Everything would happen 
as it should; only, instead of the lady 
coming to me, I should go to her. 

As I expected, my project, when I 
announced it at the breakfast table, was 
the occasion of much mirth, especially 
on the part of Bertha. 
anything like it!’ 


“T never saw 
cried. “ You 
want to see Kitty even more than I do. 
I should never have thought of such a 


she 


thing as going for her two days in ad- 
vance.” 

“As it would have been impossible 
for you to do so,” said I, “I can easily 
conceive that you would not have al- 
lowed the idea to enter your mind.” 

Grace Anna, however, looked upon 
my plan with much favor, and entered 
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into its details with interest, dwelling 
particularly on the pleasure Mr. Wat- 
ridge wouid derive from my visit. 

I looked forward with great pleasure 
to the little journey I was about to make. 
The distance from Eastover, my resi- 
dence, to Mr. Watridge’s house was some 
twenty-five miles,—a very suitable 
day’s drive in fine weather. The road 
led through a pleasant country, with 
several opportunities for pretty views ; 
and about half-way was a neat tavern, 
standing behind an immense cherry- 
tree, where a stop could be made for 
rest and for a midday meal. I had a 
comfortable, easy-cushioned buggy, well 
provided with protective appurtenances 
in case of rain or too much sunshine; 
and my sisters and myself were of the 
opinion that, under ordinary circum- 
stances, no one would hesitate between 
this vehicle and the crowded stage-coach, 
which was the only means of commu- 
nication between our part of the coun- 
try and that in which the Watridge es- 
tate lay. 

I made an early start on Monday 
morning, with my good horse, Dom Pe- 
dro; named by my sister Bertha, but 
whether for the Emperor of Brazil, or 
for a social game of cards which we 
generally played when we had two or 
three visitors, and therefore there were 
too many of us for whist, I do not know. 
I arrived at my destination towards 
the close of the afternoon, and old Mr. 
Watridge was delighted to see me. We 
spent a pleasant hour in his library, wait- 
ing for the return of his two daughters, 
who were out for a walk. It must be 
admitted that it was with considerable 
emotional perturbation that I beheld the 
entrance into that room of Miss Kitty 
Watridge. She came in alone; her sis- 
ter, who was much older, being detained 
by some kousehold duties, connected, 
probably, with my unexpected arrival. 
This, with the action of Mr. Watridge 
in presently excusing himself for a time, 
gave me an opportunity, more immedi- 
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ate than I had expected, for an uninter- 
rupted study of this young lady, who 
had become to me so important a per- 
son. 

I will not describe Kitty, her appear- 
ance, nor her conversation, but will mere- 
ly remark that before we were joined 
by her father and sister I would have 
been quite willing, so far as I was con- 
cerned, to show her the entry in my 
diary. 

It may be that a man heavily clad 
with the armor of reserve and restraint 
sinks more quickly and deeper than one 
not so encumbered, when he finds him- 
self suddenly in a current of that senti- 
Be that 
as it may, my determination was arrived 
at before I slept that night: Kitty Wat- 
rida 


ment which now possessed me. 


had entered into my life on the 
14th of September, and I was willing to 
accept her as my wife. 

As the son of an old comrade on the 
part of the father, and as the brother 
of two dear friends on the part of the 
daughters, I was treated with hearty 
cordiality by this family, and the next 
day was a most pleasing and even de- 
lightful one to me, until the evening 
came. Then a cloud, and a very heavy 
one, arose upon my emotional horizon. I 
had stated how I purposed to make the 
little journey of Miss Kitty to our house 
more comfortable and expeditious than it 
, and Mr. Watridge 
had expressed himself very much pleased 
with the plan; while Kitty had declared 
that it would be charming, especially 


would otherwise be 


when compared with travel by stage- 
coach, of which the principal features, 


L 
in her idea of it, appeared to be moth- 


children, and lunch baskets. 
But, after dinner, Miss Maria, the elder 
daughter, remarked very quietly, but 
very positively, that she did not think 
it would do—that is the phrase she 
used — for me to 


ers, little 


drive her sister to 
Eastover. She gave no reasons, and I 
asked none, but it was quite evident that 


her decision was one not to be altered. 
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“Tt would be far better,” she said, 
“not to change our original plan, and 
for Kitty, as well as her trunk, to go 
by the stage. Mrs. Karcroft is going 
the whole of the way, and Kitty will be 
well taken care of.” 

Miss Maria was the head of the house; 
she had acted for many years as the 
maternal director of her sister; and I 
saw very soon that what the other two 
members of the family might think upon 
the subject would matter very little. 
The father, indeed, made at first 
very vigorous dissent, urging that it 


some 
would be a shame to make me take that 
long drive home alone, when I had ex- 
pected company; and although Kitty 
said nothing, I am sure she looked quite 
disappointed. But 
looks 


words nor 
Miss Maria 
was placid, but very firm, and under 


neither 
availed anything. 
her deft management of the conversa- 
tion the subject was soon dismissed as 
settled. 

*T am very sorry,” observed the old 
gentleman to me, when the ladies had 
bidden us good-night, “that Kitty can- 
not take advantage of your invitation, 
which was a very kind one, and to which 
I see not the slightest objection. My 
daughter Maria has very peculiar ideas 
sometimes, but as she acts as a sort of 
mother here we don’t like to interfere 
with her.” 

“JT would not have you do so for the 
world,” answered I. 

“You are very good, very good!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Watridge ; “and I must say 
I think it’s a confounded shame that 
you and Kitty cannot take that pleas- 
ant drive together. Suppose you go 
with her in the stage, and let me send a 
man to Eastover with your horse and 
vehicle.” 

“YT thank you very kindly, sir,” I re- 
plied, “ but it will be better for me to 
return the way I came; and your daugh- 
ter will have 
stand.” 

“ Nobody but old Mrs. Karcroft, and 


a companion, I under- 
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she counts for nothing as company. You 
had better think of it.” 

I would not consent, however, to make 
any change in my arrangements; and, 
shortly after, I retired. 

I went to bed that night a very angry 
man. When I prepared a plan or scheme 
with which no reasonable fault could 
be found, I was not accustomed to have 
it thwarted, or indeed even objected to. 
I was displeased with Mr. Watridge be- 
cause he allowed himself to be so easily 
influenced, and I was even dissatisfied 
with Kitty’s want of spirit, though of 
course she could not have been expected 
to exhibit an eagerness to accompany 
me. But with that horrible old maid, 
Miss Maria, I 


There frequently arises in the mind an 


was truly indignant. 
image which forcibly connects itself with 
the good or bad qualities of a person 
under our contemplation, and thus Miss 
Maria appeared to me in the character 
of a moral pepper-box. Virtue is like 
sugar or cream, — good in itself, and of 
advantage to that with which it is suit- 
ably mingled; but Miss Maria’s pro- 
priety was the hottest and most violent 
sort of pepper, extremely disagreeable 
in itself, and never needed except in 
Her 
objections were an insult to me. I went 
to sleep thinking of a little pepper cruet 
which I would like to have made of 
silver for my table, to take the place 
of the owl or other conventional pat- 
tern, which should be exactly like Miss 
Maria, — hard and unimpressionable 
without, hollow within, and the top of 
its head perforated with little holes. At 
breakfast I endeavored to be coldly 
polite, but it must have been easy for 
the family to perceive that I was very 
much offended. I requested that my 
horse and buggy should be made ready 
as soon as possible. While I was wait- 
ing for it on the porch, where Mr. Wat- 
ridge had just left me, Miss Kitty came 
out to me. This was the first time I 
had been alone with her since the pre- 


the case of weak moral digestion. 
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ceding afternoon, when we had had a 
most charming walk through the or- 
chard and over the hills to a high point, 
where we had stayed until we saw the 
sun go down. 

“Tt seems a real pity,” she observed 
very prettily, and in a tone which 
touched me, “ that you should be driving 
off now by yourself, while in about an 
hour I shall start from the same place.” 

“Miss Kitty,” said I, “would you 
like to go with me?” 

She moment, lookee 
down, and then looked up, and said, 


hesitated for a 


“ So far as I am concerned, I think — 
I mean I know —that I 
very much to go with you. 


should like 
But you 
see ” —and then she hesitated again. 
“Say no more, I pray you!” I ex- 
claimed. I would not place her in the 
unpleasant position of defending, or 
even explaining, the unwarrantable in- 
terference of a relative. 
wish to 


“If you really 
me,” I continued, 
warmly shaking her hand, for my buggy 


accompany 


was now approaching, “I am entirely 
satisfied, and nothing more need be said. 
It is, in a measure, the same as if you 
Good-by.” 

A moment before I was depressed 
and 


were going with me. 


morose. Now I was exuberantly 
joyful. The change was sudden, but 
there was reason for it. Kitty wished 
to go with me, and had come to tell me 
so! 

Mr. Watridge and his elder daughter 
now appeared in the doorway, and as I 
took leave of the latter Iam sure she 
I said 
no more to her than was absolutely nec- 
essary, but the sudden cheerfulness which 
had taken possession of me could not be 
repressed even in her presence. 


noticed a change in my manner. 


The old gentleman accompanied me 
to the carriage-block. “I don’t want 
to bore you about it,” he said, “but I 
really am sorry you are going away 
alone.” 

I felt quite sure, from several things 
Mr. Watridge had said and done during 
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my visit, that he would be well pleased 
to see his younger daughter and myself 
thrown very m 


uch into the company of 
each other, and 


to have us remain so, 
indeed, for the And 
there was no reason why he should not 


desire it. 


rest of our lives. 


In every way the conditions 
of such a union would be most favor- 
able. 

“Thank you very much,” I returned; 
“but the pleasure of having your daugh- 
ter at my house will make me forget this 
little disappointment.” 

He looked at me with glistening eyes. 
Had I boldly asked him, “ Will you be 
my father-in-law ?” no more favorable 
answer could have come from his lips 
than I now saw upon his countenance. 


“Good fortune be with you!” were 


his last words as I drove away. 
I do not suppose anything of the kind 
could be more delightful than my drive 
Miss Kitty had said that 
she would like to be my companion, and 


that morning. 


I determined to have her so in imagina- 
tion, if not in fact. ‘The pleasures of 
fancy are sometimes more satisfactory 
than those of reality, for we have them 
entirely under our control. I chose now 
to ima that Miss Kitty was seated 
by my side, and I sat well to the right, 
that I might give her plenty of room. 
In imagination 1 conversed with her, 
and she answered me as I would have 
her. Our remarks were carefully grad- 
uated to the duration of our acquaint- 
ance and the seemly progress of our 
intimacy. I wished to discover the in- 
tellectual status of the fair young crea- 
ture who had come into my life on the 
14th of September. I spoke to her of 
books, and found that her reading had 
been varied and judicious. She had read 
Farrar’s Life of Christ, but did not alto- 
gether like it; and while she had much 
enjoyed Froude’s Cesar, she could have 
wished to believe the author as just as 
he endeavored to make his hero appear. 
With modern romance she had dealt but 


lightly, rather preferring works of his- 
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tory and travel, even when pervaded 
with the flavor of the eighteenth centu- 
ry- But we did not always speak of 
abstract subjects; we were both sus- 
ceptible to the influences of nature, and 
my companion enjoyed as much as I 
did the bright sunshine tempered by a 
cooling breeze, the clear sky with fair 
white clouds floating along the horizon, 
and the occasional views of the blue and 
distant mountains, their tops suffused 
with autumnal mists. 
time I asked her if I might her 
Kitty, and glancing downward, and then 


warm After a 


call 


up, with the same look she had given 
me on the porch, she said I might. This 
was very pleasant, and was not, in my 
Opinion, an 


undue familiarity, which 
feature I was very careful to eliminate 
from our companionship. COne act, how- 
ever, of what might be termed super- 
friendly kindness, I intended to propose, 
and the contemplation of its probable 
acceptance afforded me much pleasure. 
After our quiet luncheon in the shaded 
little dining-room of the Cherry -'Tree 
Inn, and when she had rested as long as 
she chose, we would begin our afternoon 
journey, and the road, before very long, 
would lead us through a great pine 
wood. Here, rolling over the hard, 
smooth way, and breathing the gentle 
odor of the pines, she would naturally 
feel a little somnolent, and I intended 
to say to her that if she liked she might 
rest her head upon my shoulder, and 
doze. If I 
approaching 


should hear the sound of 


wheels I would gently 
arouse her; but as an interruption of 
this kind was not likely to occur, I 
thought with much satisfaction of the 
pleasure I should have in the afternoon, 
when this fancy would be appropriate. 
To look upon the little head gently rest- 
ing on that shoulder, which, when our 
acquaintance had more fully developed, 
I would offer her as a permanent pos- 
session, would be to me a preconnubial 
satisfaction of a very high order. 

When about a mile from the Cherry- 
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Tree Inn, and with my mind filled with 
these agreeable fancies, an accident hap- 
pened to me. 
connected the 


One of the irons which 
shafts to the front axle 
broke, and the conditions of my progress 
became abruptly changed. The wheel 
at that end of the axle to which a shaft 
was yet attached went suddenly forward, 
and the other flew back and grated 
against the side of the buggy, while both 
wheels, instead of rolling in the general 
course of the vehicle, were dragged in a 
sidewise direction. The disconnected 
shaft fell upon the legs of Dom Pedro, 
who, startled by the unusual sensation, 
forsook his steady trot, and broke into 
a run. Thus, with the front wheels 
scraping the road, the horse attached but 
by a single shaft, I was hurried along 
at an alarming pace. Pull as I might, 
I could not check the progress of Dom 
Pedro; and if this state of affairs had 
continued for more than the few mo- 
ments which it really lasted, the front 
wheels would have been shattered, and 
I do not know what sad results might 
have ensued. But the other shaft broke 
loose, the reins were rudely torn from 
my hands, and the horse, now free from 
attachment to the vehicle, went clatter- 
ing along the road, the shafts bobbing at 
his heeis; while the buggy, following 
the guidance of the twisted front axle, 
ran into a shallow ditch at the side of 
the road, and abruptly stopped. 

Unhurt, I sprang out, and my first 
thought was one of joy that the Kitty 
who had been by my side was an imag- 
inary one. Had the real Kitty been 
there, what might not have happened to 
her! A dozen possible accidents crowd- 
ed themselves on my mind, and I have 
no doubt my countenance expressed my 
feelings. 

There was nothing to be done but to 
take my valise and the whip from the 
buggy, and walk on to the inn, where I 
found the landlord in the act of saddling 
a horse, to come and see what had hap- 
pened to me. Dom Pedro had arrived 
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with a portion of the shafts attached to 
him, the rest having been kicked away. 
The accident occasioned considerable 
stir at the inn; but as I never care to 
discuss my personal affairs any further 
than is necessary, it was soon arranged 
that after I had lunched I would borrow 
a saddle from the landlord, and ride 
Dom Pedro home, while the broken 
buggy would be brought to the inn, 
where I would send for it the next day. 
This plan did not please me, for I was 
not fond of equestrianism, and Dom Pe- 
dro was rather a hard trotter; but there 
was nothing better to do. Had I not 
taken this road, which was much more 
agreeable although rather longer than 
the high road, I might have been picked 
up by the stage which was conveying 
Miss Kitty to my house. 

While I was yet at my meal there 
arrived at the inn a young man, who 
shortly afterward entered the room, and 
informed me that, having heard of my 
accident, he came to offer me a seat in 
the buggy in which he was traveling. 
He was going my way, and would be 
lad of a companion. This invitation, 


vr 
t=) 
given as it was by a well-appearing 
young man of pleasing manners, was, 
after a little consideration, accepted by 


me. I would much prefer to ride a 
dozen miles in a buggy with a stranger 
than on horseback alone. 

The drive of the afternoon was very 
different from what I had expected it to 
be, but it was not devoid of some pleas- 
ant features. My companion was so- 
ciable and not too communicative; and 
although he annoyed me very much by 
giving me the entirely uncalled-for in- 
formation that if I had had short straps 
from the ends of the shafts to the axle, 
which no well-ordered buggy should be 
without, the accident would not have 
occurred. I passed this by, and our 
conversation became more general, and 
to me more acceptable. The young 
man was going to Harnden, a village 
not far from my house, where he ap- 
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peared to have some business, and he 
assured me that he would not object in 
the least to go a little out of his way 
and set me down at my door. 

We reached Eastover quite late in 
the afternoon, and I perceived, from the 
group on the porch, that Miss Kitty had 
arrived. All three of the ladies came 
down to meet me, evidently very much 
surprised to see me in a strange vehicle. 
When I had alighted, and was hastily 
explaining to my sisters the cause of 
this change of conveyance, I was sur- 
prised to see Miss Kitty shaking hands 
with the young man, who was standing 
by his horse’s head. My elder sister, 
Grace Anna, who had also noticed this 
meeting, now approached the pair, and 
was introduced to the gentleman. Ina 
few moments she returned to me, who 
had been regarding the interview with 
silent amazement. 

‘‘Tt is Harvey Glade,” 
“ Kitty’s cousin. We should invite him 
to stay here to-night.” 


she said, — 


I cannot conceive of anything which 
more quickly than these words would 
have snuffed out the light which had il- 
lumined the vision of my house with 
Kitty in it; but it was impossible for 
me to forget that I was a gentleman 
and the master of Eastover, and, in- 
stantly causing my perception of these 
facts to take precedence of my gather- 
ing emotions, I stepped up to Miss Kit- 
ty, and, asking to be introduced to her 
cousin, I begged him to make my house 
his home during his stay in the neigh- 
borhood. 

This invitation was accepted, as I 
supposed it would be when I made it ; 
yet I must own that I did not expect 
Mr. Glade to remain at my house for a 
week. Of course his presence prevent- 
ed the execution of any of my plans re- 
garding the promotion of my intimacy 
with Kitty; but although the interrup- 
tion caused me much vexation, I main- 
tained the equanimity due to my posi- 
tion, and hoped each day that the young 
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man would take his leave. Towards 
the end of his visit I became aware, 
through the medium of my sisters, to 
whom I had left in a great degree the 
entertainment of our guests, that young 
Glade was actually engaged to be mar- 
ried to Kitty. She had told them so 
herself. This statement, which chilled 
to the verge of frigidity my every sen- 
sibility, was amplified as follows: The 
young people had been attached to each 
other for some time, but the visits of 
Glade having been discouraged by Miss 
Kitty’s family they had not seen each 
other lately, and there had been no pos- 
itive declaration of amatory sentiment 
on the part of either; this protract- 
ed sojourn in my house had given the 
young man all the opportunity he could 
desire, and the matter was settled so 
definitely that there was no reason to 
suppose that the better judgment of her 
elders would cause the young woman to 
change her mind. 

Here was a fine ending to my endeay- 
ors to assist my fate. Instead of so do- 
ing, I had assisted the fate of Mr. Har- 
vey Glade, in whose welfare I had no 
interest whatever. He had not known 
that Miss Kitty was coming to my 
house; he had not even been aware, 
until he met her at Eastover, that I was 
acquainted with her family. Had it not 
been for my endeavors to promote my 
own fortune in the direction of the lady, 
he would have had no opportunity to 
make her his own; and they probably 
would not have seen each other again, 
unless he had happened to call upon her 
as the mistress of Eastover. Instead of 
aiding Miss Kitty to enter my life on 
the 14th of September, I had ushered 
her into his life on the 16th of that 
month. 

For a week after the departure of our 
guests— the young man went first — 
I found myself in a state of mental de- 
pression from which the kindly efforts 
of my sisters could not arouse me. Not 
only was I deeply chagrined at what 
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had occurred, but it wounded my self- 
respect to think that my fate, which had 
been satisfactorily pursuing the course 
I had marked out for it, should have 
been thus suddenly and disastrously 
turned aside. I felt that I must con- 
fess myself conquered. It was an un- 
usual and a difficult thing for me to do 
this, but there was no help for it. I 
took out my diary, and turned to the 
page whereon I had challenged fate. 
That entry must be erased. I must 
humble myself, and acknowledge it un- 
true. 

At the moment that I dipped the pen 
in the inkstand there was a knock at the 
door, and Grace Anna entered. 

“T have just had a letter,” she said, 
“from dear Jane Wiltby, who married 
your old schoolfellow, Dr. Tom. I 
thought you would like to hear the news 
it contains. They have a little girl, and 
she is to be named for me.” 
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“ How old is it?” I asked, with in- 
different interest. 

“She was born on the 14th of Sep- 
tember,” said Grace Anna. 

I sat erect, and looked at my sister, 
—looked at her without seeing her. 
Thoughts, like clouds upon the horizon 
brightened by the rays of dawn, piled 
themselves up in my mind. Dr. Ton, 
the companion of my youth, ever my 
cherished friend! Jane, woman above 
women! Grace Anna! 

I laid down the pen, and, leaving the 
momentous and prognostic entry just as 
I had written it, I closed my diary, and 
placed it in my desk. 

He who cannot adapt himself to the 
vagaries of a desired fate, who cannot 
place himself upon the road by which 
he expects it to come, and who cannot 
wait for it with cheerful confidence is 
not worthy to be assistant arbiter of his 
destiny. 

Frank R. Stockton. 





MADAME MOHL, HER SALON AND HER FRIEN 


FIRST PAPER. 


THERE are some words that have a 
charm about them which never fades, 
and an interest which never flags. To 
those who care for France, her literature, 
her history, the little word salon has 
an irresistible fascination. It conjures 
up everything that is clever, charming, 
piquant, most characteristic of the wo- 
men of France. The salon is essentially 
a French institution. No other nation 
ever produced it; no other society con- 
tains the elements for producing it. We 
say “a pleasant house” when we speak 
of a social centre. In France they say 
“‘a pleasant salon.” The different terms 
both express and explain the different 
ideas they represent. A house is a home 
where material hospitality is exercised ; 


where friends are entertained with more 
substantial fare than the feast of reason 


and the flow of soul. A pleasant house 


is suggestive of snug, convivial dinners 
and sociable, unceremonious lunches, of 
bread broken at various hours between 
the owners of the house and their friends. 
Another nice distinction is that it im- 
plies a master, as well as a mistress. 
A salon calls up a totally different order 


of ideas. It supposes a mistress, but by 
no means necessarily a master; and it 
suggests no more substantial fare than 
talk, flow of words, and liberal inter- 
change of ideas. It is simply a centre 
where pleasant people are to be met 
and good conversation is to be had. It 


may have — indeed, it generally has — 
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its particular tone and color; it may be 
literary, religious, political, artistic, or 
philanthropic; but it remains always a 


place for talking, — a place where intel- 
lectual nectar replaces material bever- 


ages. 

When we consider how much pleas- 
ure, amusement, even downright happi- 
ness, is to be got out of talk, the wonder 
is that so little 
vating it. 


is done towards culti- 


Formerly, the French 


un- 
derstood this, and gave as much time 
and care to the cultivation of talk as to 
that of any other fine art. Their salons 
were schools where the art of conversa- 
tion was taught, arenas where its adepts 
and pupils exercised themselves in the 
game. ‘To say of a woman, “ Eile cause 
bien,” was to pay her a far more deli- 
cate and flattering tribute than to praise 
her beauty, or even her dress. Paris 
is the birthplace and natural home of 
the salon. It is a growth indigenous to 
the soil of the lively city, and an em- 
pire which has been respected there ever 
since it was first founded by Madame de 
Rambouillet for the purification and per- 
fecting of the The 
throne has been left vacant at various 


French language. 


periods, sometimes for long intervals; 
but there it has stood, ready for any 
prétendante who could take possession of 
it. The right of conquest was the only 
There 
was no hereditary law which transmitted 


right recognized, or necessary. 


the sceptre from one queen to another. 
There was no dynastic code to which 
she was compelled to conform once she 
had grasped it. Like Cesar, she had 
only to come, to see her empire, and to 
conquer it. Every woman who held in 
her own individuality the power to do 
this might, under the most elastic re- 
strictions, aspire to a sovereignty, at once 
elective, absolute, and democratic. 
These queens have sometimes been 
women not born in the purple of “so- 
ciety,” or even promoted to it by mar- 
riage. It the su- 
preme position conceded by the French 


is characteristic of 
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to mere personal charm and esprit in 
women that the eighteenth 
century, in those relatively feudal ages 
before the had leveled the 
barriers between classes, a woman 


even in 


Revolution 
en- 
dowed with these qualities might, with- 
out being well or even decently born, 
throw down the high barricades of so- 
cial prejudices, and reign triumphantly 
as queen of a salon. 

There was Madame Geoffrin, for in- 
stance. Madame Geofirin may be con- 
sidered one of 
remarkable 


the earliest and most 
Madame de 


Rambouillet, whose blood was so “ dark- 
ly, deeply, beautifully blue.” 


successors of 


Madame 
Geoffrin was a bourgeoise by birth and 
by marriage; she had no roots in so- 
ciety, — no links, even, with it, except 
those that she afterwards forged her- 
self; yet after a long interregnum the 
sceptre of the beautiful marquise passed 
to her, and she wielded it with a grace 
and power that have never since been 
surpassed, if indeed they have ever been 
equaled. Madame de Rambouillet, with 
her beauty and rank, had remained the 
head of a cotertve, — a fastidious and exclu- 
sive coterie; while Madame Geoffrin, 
by mere force of personal charm, of wit, 
— or rather esprit, for the terms are by 
no means synonymous, — of sound sense 
and clear judgment, formed a salon to 
which not only men of letters, but all the 
aristocratic women of the day, in their 
powder and hoops, crowded eagerly. 
So supreme was the position attained 
by the manufacturer’s wife that no dis- 
tinguished person from any part of Eu- 
rope visited Paris without seeking to 
be presented to her. Even royalty paid 
its court to her, and was flattered by 
her civility. Gustavus of Poland, one 
of the habitués of her salon, on coming 
to the throne, wrote to the old lady, — 
a very old lady then, — “ Your son has 
become a king; you must come and see 


him in his kingdom.” And she did go, 
entertained by the Emperor at Vienna, 


and by all the great folks on the way 
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from Warsaw to Paris, as if she had 
been a sovereign going to visit another 
sovereign. 

Yet this venerable old lady had done 
nothing in any department of human 
enterprise to entitle her to this world- 
wide homage. She had, it is true, giver 
petits soupers that were admitted to be 
excellent, and in later days she had been 
a kind of mother to the Encyclopzdists, 
with advanced doctrines 
sympathized; her salon had become a 
sort of 


whose she 
tribune, where these doctrines 
were expounded, and the applause they 
awoke there was echoed beyond these 
tapestried walls to the city outside, and 
But 
could not have secured to 


to the nations beyond that, again. 
this alone 
Madame Geoffrin wide social influence, 
though it would have entitled her to a 
high place amongst the Blue Stockings 
of the period. ‘The secret of her influ- 
ence lay in the combination of personal 
charm with perfect mastery in the art of 
talking and receiving. 

Another curious example of the ascen- 
dency of esprit in France is the salon 
of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse. Poor, 
plain, nobly but not honorably born, tol- 
erated in the chdteau of a mother who 
was ashamed to own her, Mademoiselle 
de Lespinasse attracted the notice of 
Madame du Deffand, who instantly de- 
tected a kindred spirit in the neglected 
Cinderella, and offered her a home. It 
must have been like an episode in a fairy 
tale to the 
her mother’s guest said, “‘ Come and live 
with me!” To live with Madame du 
Deffand meant to live with all that was 
distinguished in European society. What 
a dream fora young girl, with a passion- 


young 


5 


country girl when 


ate soul and a bright, ambitious mind, 
to be transported suddenly from a dull 
provincial home to this intellectual El- 
dorado! The dream lasted ten years, 
and then they quarreled violently, and 
parted. 

The cause of the quarrel was charac- 
teristic both of the age and of its women. 
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Visitors, in those days, came from five 
to eight. Madame du Deffand, now 
blind and infirm, rose late, and never 
appeared in the drawing-room till six. 
Meantime, Mademoiselle de Lespinasse 
had been receiving all the clever people 
since five, skimming the cream of the 
talk, and lapping it up all to herself. 
She went on committing this system- 
atic theft for a whole year before Ma- 
dame du Deffand found it out! 
der the old lady boiled over with rage, 


No won- 


and ordered the unprincipled thief out 
of her house. If it had been money, 
or jewels, or any such trash, that she 
had pilfered, some extenuating circum- 
stances might have been found, and the 
culprit recommended to mercy; but to 
steal the cream of the talk, to gobble 
up the bons mots and the epigrams and 
the anecdotes, fresh and crisp, — what 
mercy could be found for such wicked- 
ness as this! 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse was 
turned out of the house. Her accom- 
plices, however, stood manfully by her. 
D’Alembert, a host in himself, was al- 
ready her devoted admirer, and now be- 


came her stoutest champion, leading the 


force of the Encyclopedists with him. 
They deserted Madame du Deffand, no- 
ble, rich, and splendidly lodged, and fol- 
lowed Mademoiselle de Lespinasse to a 
small apartment, which they insisted on 
jointly furnishing for her, and where, 
thanks to a small annuity from her moth- 
er (as recently discovered documents 
have established), she was able to live, 
and form a salon which soon rivaled that 
of her late protectress and now her dead- 
ly enemy. It was a strange sight, — 
this woman, without a single social ad- 
vantage, without even a pretty face (she 
was ugly), coolly snatching the sceptre 
from the hands of a legitimate sover- 
eign, usurping a portion of her empire, 
and ruling it with as high a hand as 
any autocrat to the manner born. So 
omnipotent, at this period, was the as- 
cendency of the femme d’esprit, and so 
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essential the salon of such a one to the 
thinking men of the day. 

None of these three women published 
anything on any subject. They wrote let- 
ters, — burning love-letters and brilliant 
gossiping letters ; but they did no work, 
literary, scientific, or philanthropic. 
They simply had salons ; they talked and 
received beautifully, and by doing this 
they achieved immortality. It is true, 
a salon in those days was no sinecure; 
it was an important réle, and the wo- 
man who undertook it gave her whole 
mind to succeeding in it, as a painter or 
musician strives to achieve excellence 
Sainte-Beuve says of Ma- 
dame Geoffrin that no Roman cardinal 
could have exercised “ more diplomacy, 
more delicate and gentle cleverness,” in 
the the most difficult 
affairs than did this remarkable lady 
during the thirty years that her salon 
was a centre of intellectual interest and 
social enjoyment. 


in his art. 


Management of 


No woman creates such a centre, or 
exercises this kind of personal sway, 
unless she possesses certain requisite 
qualifications. Envy or ignorance may 
attribute her popularity to luck, to a 
series of happy circumstances, to the 
blind tendency of the crowd to follow 
the crowd; but this does not suffice to 
account for it. There is always a pri- 
mary, intrinsic reason which explains 
this attraction. Some periods have been 
especially favorable to the development 
The lat- 
ter part of the eighteenth century was 
preéminently so. 
of the salon. 


of these personal influences. 


It saw the apotheosis 
Its salons were labora- 
tories, where the Revolution was being 
prepared. Here 
cussed, new doctrines 


new ideas were dis- 
enunciated, new 
theories put into form, and in a certain 
measure into practice; in fact, all the 
elements that were soon to culminate in 
the explosion that shook France to her 
centre were here analyzed and experi- 
mentalized with in dilettante fashion. The 


members never dreamed that they were 
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manufacturing the dynamite that was 
to blow up themselves and society ; they 
did not foresee what all this playing 
with fire was to lead to; but, though 
unconsciously, they were none the less 
certainly getting ready the Revolution. 
When it came, they and their labora- 
tories vanished. The social throne fell 
with the national one, swallowed up in 
that terrific convulsion. The very foun- 
dations on which every throne had rested 
seemed shattered beyond the possibility 
of ever rebuilding them; and yet as 
soon as the throes subsided, and despot- 
ism had crushed anarchy and restored 
order, society began to cast about for 
queens to come and rule over it. It 
had tired of conquests, as it had tired of 
revolution; it had had enough of slaugh- 
ter, of the rumbling of the tombereau 
bearing “ batches ” to the guillotine, and 
of the roll of drums announcing “ fa- 
It wanted to be soothed 
and amused, just as an audience longs 
for a good farce after it has been har- 
rowed and excited by some tremendous 


mous victories. 


tragedy. The salon could never again 
be what it had been before the close of 
the century ; the same raison détre for 
Those who had 


opinions to proclaim, or views to ex- 


it no longer existed. 


pound, now found ready opportunities in 
public life. They did not look about 
for a salon to get a hearing; there was 
one to be had every day in the press, 
in parliament, in public life generally. 
3ut if its old réle was played, there was 
Pol- 


itics and war were at a discount; so- 


already a new one prepared for it. 


ciety was sick of them, so it turned to 
art. Artists came and took the vacant 
thrones, and society went to court and 
did homage to them. With the exception 
of some few political ones, whose tone 
was strictly defined, the most brilliant 
salons of the Restoration were chiefly 
artistic. The beautiful Madame Lebrun, 
who had narrowly escaped paying with 
her head for the honor of painting the 
portrait of Marie Antoinette, had come 
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back. She had queened it in all the 
capitals of Europe during her exile, and 
now reigned in Paris. Diderot, D’Alem- 
bert, Marmontel, La Harpe, and all the 
now aged Encyclopzedists, all the great 
ladies and the grands seigneurs, crowded 
round her, and for thirty years met every 
Saturday evening in her salon, saying, 
* Do you remember? ” — talking over 
old times and the gay court where she 
had been the honored guest of their king 
and queen. ‘The little courtly court was 
broken up in 1830; but the salon lived 
on till 1842, when Madame Lebrun 
died, at the age of ninety, charming, and 
even beautiful, to the last. 
Mademoiselle Contat’s salon was an- 
other illustration of the change that so- 
ciety had undergone. The beautiful ac- 
tress, with her stream of song, drew all 
the world to her salon, where, besides 
herself, people heard such song-birds as 
Malibran and Sontag, and the music of 
Rossini and Donizetti before it was 
the world outside. Society 
was intoxicated with music, and frantic 
about art; a not unnatural reaction 
towards melody and beauty after the 
hideous din of revolution and war. But 


given to 


it was, at the same time, something 
is. 


more than th Art was not only a 
fashion ; it was a harbor of refuge, to- 
wards which many were making in the 
event of a storm overtaking them again. 
The noblesse had been impoverished, 
in innumerable cases beggared, by the 
Revolution, and many of these sufferers, 
who had learned at home in the atroc- 
ities of ’°93, or abroad in the miseries 
of emigration, the need of possessing 
an inheritance that no political catas- 
trophe could take from them, determined 
to secure some such provision for their 
children. Thus, the daughters of the 
Faubourg St. Germain were frequently 
to be met in the studios of the great 
painters and sculptors, working with 
the steadiness of professional students. 
Others the same 
ardor. ‘The result was a generation 


studied music with 
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which counted numbers of highly ac- 
complished women, whose competition 
raised artists in the social scale. Soci- 
ety, after being ruthlessly invaded by 
democracy, was now making a generous 
peace with it, and voluntarily opening its 
ranks to the principle of equality which 
the Revolution had vainly tried to force 
upon it. The reign of the old noblesse, 
as a political power, was now virtually 
at anend. A whole era had come and 
gone since Napoleon had asked, after 
the battle of Austerlitz, ““ What does 
the Faubourg St. Germain think?” It 
maitered little now to the head of the 
state what that once powerful section 
thought! Except as a clan, a distinc- 
tion, a fine historic legend, it had prac- 
tically passed away. ‘Those who had 
profited by its decay, and supplanted it, 
were, nevertheless, uneasy. They could 
not rest with full content in their new 
possessions, in the titles and domains 
conferred on them by the empire; they 
lived in daily terror of being dispos- 
sessed by a decree of parliament, or 
some political enactment. The Charte 
eventually reassured them, and proved 
that the monarchy had both the will 
and the power to maintain the conces- 
sions and grants of the empire. But 
though the king might sanction irregu- 
lar coats-of-arms and dubious territorial 
tities, he could not confer on their hold- 
ers the distinction born of inherited in- 
stincts and long ancestral traditions, nor 
the chivalrous sentiments and courteous 
manners that are a part of these things ; 
neither could he legislate against vulgar- 
ity and bad grammar, nor prevent soci- 
ety from laughing when the ladies of 
these new lords proclaimed their triumph 
and its origin by declaring, like their 
successors of 748, “ C'est nous qui sont 
les vraies princesses !” 

But society had to look the fact in 
the face that its old structure was hope- 
lessly destroyed, and that it had now 
to build itself up out of new materials. 
It was a grand opportunity for science, 
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art, and intellect to take the lead, and 
to a certain extent they 
selves of it. 


availed them- 
The Canapé Doctrinaire 
on which the king sat, surrounded by 
Cuvier, Guizot, Villemain, Arnaud, De 
Jouy, Royer-Collard, etc., may have 
been hard and stiff enough to justify the 
remark of a wit who was never offered 
a seat on it: “ One may go to sleep on 
the canapé, but one is certain to have 
only bad dreams there.” All the same, 
the canapé was a power in its way. It 
It made tal- 
ent the fashion, and created a brilliant 
intellectual society ; it lifted men of sci- 
ence to the highest places in the syn- 
agogue, and while it lasted the reign of 
plutocracy was 


left its mark on the times. 


kept at bay. Never, 
perhaps, did that reign seem farther off 
than under the Restoration, when it was 


bien porté to be poor, and when every 
gentleman was proud to boast of being 
“ruined by the Revolution.” 


There is a tide in the affairs of wo- 
man, which, taken at the flood, floats 
her up to social eminence and power. 
These tides occur oftenest at the close 
of those political convulsions that recur 
periodically in France. 
is recovering from the pangs of a revo- 


When society 


lution, or the shock of a coup d'état, then 
comes the opportunity of a clever wo- 
man. While the waters are still heav- 
ing after the storm, then is the moment 
for her to launch her boat, and rise with 
it on the mounting wave. 

A great deal of Madame Récamier’s 
unrivaled 


social undoubt- 


edly due to the chance which placed 


success Was 


one of these opportunities at her dispos- 
al, and to her rare tact in taking advan- 
tage of it. When Paris had got rid of 
the gttillotine and washed itself clean of 
blood, and had begun to breathe and to 
thirst for pleasure after tasting pain in 
its most hideous and terrifying forms, 
Napoleon arrived, a hero and a demigod, 
to rejoice the cowed and suffering peo- 
ple, and Madame Récamier rose like a 


[ January, 


vision of grace and sweetness to gladden 
and enchant them. ‘To see this lovely 
woman dance the shawl dance with the 
voluptuous grace of a Greek beauty in- 
toxicated them like new wine. Wher- 
ever she went, the crowd rushed and 
pushed to see her. Even in church they 
stood up on chairs to get a glimpse of 
her. The hero, who was being féted 
and worshiped by the whole nation, 
came to pay his court to this reigning 
beauty, and the beauty snubbed him. 
This snub increased considerably the 
splendor of her position; but she paid 
dearly for it. Napoleon never forgave 
it. When he was master of Europe Ma- 
dame Récamier’s rebuff rankled in his 
wounded vanity, and he pursued her 
with a malignant spite which is in itself 
a striking testimony to the influence of 
women in France. Madame Récamier 
had nothing to do with parties or pol- 
itics ; she never meddled with them, and 
she never wrote a line; but she was beau- 
tiful and fascinating, and she had a salon, 
and so Ceesar in all his glory reckoned 
with her. He had tried to win her, but 
had failed, and he treated her ever after 
with 
her 


the bitterest rancor. le 
out 
France. 


turned 
of Paris, and then out of 
His pitiless hate hunted her 
farther still, to the countries where she 
took refuge, so that it was no small 
act of courage for other sovereigns to 
befriend, or even tolerate, her in their 
dominions; any act of kindness to the 
disgraced exile being liable to be visited 
on the offender by some swift and for- 
midable vengeance. All this petty per- 
secution of the great Emperor mightily 
increased Madame Récamier’s impor- 
tance ; and when, after his fall, the love- 
ly, unoffending victim came back to 
Paris, she was received like an exiled 
queen, returning with a little martyr’s 
crown set on her beautiful head. 

The Restoration offered her a new 
opportunity. After the gorgeous vul- 
garities of the empire, simplicity and 
good manners again came into fashion. 
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Madame Récamier inaugurated a new 
reign, totally different from her former 
one. Time, suffering, and solitude had 
matured her mind, and softened, rather 
than dimmed, the radiance of her beau- 
ty. The loss of her fortune, mainly due 
to that snub that cost dear in 
every way, made it impossible for her to 
resume her old manner of life, with its 
splendid hospitalities and receptions; so 
she retired to the Abbaye-aux-Bois, and 


her so 


settled herself down there in an almost 
conventual simplicity. Her salon, in the 
true sense of the word, dates from this 
period. 
and beauty that drew the world around 


It was no longer her wealth 


her; it was her esprit, her sympathetic 
charm and personal influence. All that 
was distinguished in society now came 
to Madame Récamier, in her small draw- 
ing-room, with its tiled floor and plain 
furniture, and felt proud of being ad- 
mitted to her circle. Men of all parties 
and shades of opinion laid aside their 
animosities in that sweet presence, and 
smiled on one another for her sake. In 
the dim, religious light of her drawing- 
room, there was something of the atmos- 
phere of a sick-room. People spoke in 
subdued voices, as if they were consider- 
ing the nerves of an invalid, as in fact 
they were. Chateaubriand was the sick 
god who sat enthroned there, tended by 
the loving hands of the suave beauty, 
whose mission for the future was to soothe 
and amuse him. The business of her life, 
henceforth, was to désennuyer the self- 
He 
had been fighting against ennui all his 
life, and now that the weariness of age 
clogged his sated and still insatiable van- 
ity he gave up the battle, and expected 
others to carry it on for him. Any one 
who could assist Madame Récamier in 
this irksome warfare conferred on her 
the highest obligation. Her devotion 
to Chateaubriand was entire. Her whole 
day was given up to him. He wrote to 
her in the morning, and she wrote back 
an answer. In the afternoon, he came 


ish, petulant, b/asé man of genius. 
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and talked an hour with her alone, be- 
fore any other visitors were admitted. 
For many years he also spent several 
hours with her in the evening. <A cer- 
tain number of elect friends, all chosen 
with a view to his pleasure, were also 
regular and assiduous in their daily vis- 
its at the Abbaye. 

What most strikes us busy people 
of the nineteenth century, in this kind 
of intercourse, is the leisure, not to say 
pure, unadulterated idleness, that it sug- 
gests, as well as the inexhaustible ca- 
pacity for talk. What could these clev- 
er folk, who had no work in common, 
have had to say to one another and Ma- 
dame Récamier every day and all day 
long? Lovers are the only class of per- 
sons who are supposed to have always 
something new and important to say to 
each other, while the oftener they say 
it the newer and more important it is ; 
though even these happy maniacs, after 
amore or less lengthened phase of mad- 
ness, come to their right minds, and hav- 
ing said their say possess their tongues 
in peace ; but these habitucés of Madame 
Récamier’s salon seem have 
reached that point. Long after her ar- 
dent adorers had calmed down into de- 
voted friends, they still came and talked, 
day after day, for hours. It is clear that 
they could have had nothing else to do, 
and that Madame Récamier had nothing 


> 


never to 


else to do but sit at home and receive 
them and listen to them. 

This power of sitting at home was 
more than it is at the 
The incapacity for sitting 


common then 
present day. 
at home is, no doubt, one cause, amongst 
others, why there are no salons now. 
Madame Benoiton could no more have 
a salon than a sieve could carry water ; 
but fifty years ago Madame Benoiton 
was not such a universal type as she has 
Frivolous the women of 
that period may have been, — “ uncul- 
tured,” too, in the modern sense of the 


since become. 


word; but whatever their shortcomings, 
they had one virtue which the women 
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of to-day lack, — they stayed at home. 
The habitués who, day after day, rang 
at their door did not fear to be met 
with the inevitable formula, “ Madame 
est sortie!” 

Madame Récamier not only selected 
her company, but took pains to direct 
their conversation with a view to amus- 
ing M. de Chateaubriana ; and yet, in 
spite of that perfect art, which M. de 
Tocqueville says “ elle portait jusqu’a 
Cinfini,” her efforts sometimes failed to 
lift the cloud from the brow of the tired 

No one, therefore, could do her a 


greater service thun to coax the worried 


poet to smile, while to rouse his fastid- 
ious languor to the vulgar relief of a 
laugh was to call out her deepest grati- 
tude. This feat was one day performed 
with signal success by an English girl, 
Mary Clarke, afterward Madame Mohl, 
whose position as a favorite with 
hostess and 


the 
a welcome recruit to her 
brilliant circle was forthwith definitive- 
ly established. After her first triumph 
at the Abbaye, Miss Mary Clarke’s ar- 
rival was looked for by all with more 
or less eagerness, according to the de- 
gree of ennui visible in M. de Chateau- 
briand. When he came to the danger- 
ous point of stroking Madame Réca- 
mier’s cat, eyes were turned anxiously 
to the door; but when he reached the 
psychological crisis of playing with the 
bell-rope, impatience increased to nerv- 
ousness, and the entrance of “la jeune 
Anglaise” was greeted with a general 
gasp of satisfaction. 


Mrs. Clarke, the mother of this young 
lady, was of Scotch family. She was the 
daughter of a Captain Hay, of the Roy- 
al Navy; her mother, Mrs. Hay, had 
been a woman of strong character and 
cultivated mind, and had associated with 
that intellectual circle of which Hume 
was long the centre in Edinburgh. Mrs. 
Clarke was left a widow when very 


1 This seemingly improbable date is fixed by 


Mary, who in a letter to M. Ampére, given later 
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young, and came to France with her two 
little girls — Eleanor, aged ten, and 
Mary, aged three —in the memorable 
year °93.'_ She was in delicate health, 
and resided for many years in the south, 
—a circumstance which led to Mary’s 
being sent to a convent school in Tou- 

She got on very well with the 
apparently, and always retained 
the kindest recollection of them. Until 
she was three years old she never spoke. 
Her mother grew uneasy, and although 
Mary’s hearing was perfect she began to 
fear that, owing to some local defect, the 
child was 


louse. 
nuns, 


dumb, Suddenly, one day, 
the little creature held out her hand to 
Mrs. Clarke, and said very distinctly, 
“‘ Give me some money to buy a cake! ” 
Mary, when an old woman, used to tell 
this story of herself with a keen relish 
She never heard 
any explanation given of the prolonged 
delay in the use of her tongue, but 
would 


of the irony of it. 


remark humorously, “I have 
made up for it since!” 

She used also to relate that, when a 
“ very little girl,” she had been perched 
on the back of a trooper’s horse to see 
the Allies enter Paris. It was rather 
like her to have occupied this unconven- 
tional position, and as she said she re- 
membered it, it was undoubtedly true; 
but the assertion that she was a “ very 
little girl” at the time is open to doubt, 
seeing that she was born in 1790, and 
consequently was a very mature little girl 
in 1815. 
the single one on which her veracity was 
not to be trusted. 

She was a singularly lively child, and 
grew up to girlhood with a sort of mer- 
curial activity of mind and body that 
kept every one about her in perpetual mo- 
tion. She had great taste for music, and 
still more for drawing, and both these 
gifts were carefully cultivated. She had 
a remarkable facility for taking portraits : 
she took one of herself, which was said 


This point of her age was 


on, says that she came to France when she was 
three years old. The year of her birth was 1790. 
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to be an admirable likeness in her young 
days ; indeed, the likeness remained dis- 
tinctly visible after a lapse of nearly 
three quarters of a century. She stud- 
ied pastels, which were then the rage, 
with Mademoiselle Clothilde Gérard, 
and copied very assiduously at the 
Louvre. She used to go there in the 
morning, and work away without inter- 
mission till the gallery closed. She went 
a good deal ‘into society at the same 
time, and in order to avoid having to go 
home to dress she invented an apron, 
as more convenient than a basket, with 
two large pockets, in one of which she car- 
ried her lunch, and in the other a wreath 
of flowers. When the gallery was 
cleared out, she would start off to a din- 
ner party, —in those days people kept 
early hours, — and perform her toilet in 
the anteroom. 
with fine attendance ; but 
their presence made not the slightest 
difference to Mary Clarke. She tangled 
out her locks, and planted her wreath 
on the top of them, rolled up her apron, 
and made her entry. We can readily 
believe those who declare that it was 
always a triumphal one. 


Sometimes it was a hall, 
flunkies in 


A few still 
remember the effect la jeune Anglaise 
produced in the drawing-room of the 
Princess Belgiojoso, where she was a 
constant guest, and where this wonder- 
ful head-gear was always greeted with 
delight. 

Eleanor Clarke, Mary’s elder sister, 
married in 1808 Mr. Frewen Turner, of 
Cold Overton, Leicestershire. Mary used 
to pay her visits occasionally. During 
one of these visits she had an adventure 
that she often related with great satis- 
faction. Madame de Staél was in Lon- 


don, and Mary, who had heard a great 
deal of the celebrated authoress, grew 
enthusiastic about her, and was dying 
with curiosity to see her. It came to her 
knowledge that Madame de Staél was 
looking for a governess for her little son ; 
so she determined to go and offer herself 


for the situation. She found out Ma- 
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dame de Staél’s address, stole out one 
morning, unbeknown to the household, 
invested her whole stock of ready money 
in a “ coach,” and drove off to the hotel. 
Madame de Staél received her very gra- 
ciously, but declined her services on the 
ground that she looked too young. 
Mary was very proud of this exploit, 
which she kept a profound secret for a 
long time. 

Mrs. Clarke, on coming first to Paris, 
took up her residence in the Rue Bo- 
naparte. She had been many 
years, when she had a quarrel with her 


there 


landlord, — ** They were always a pes- 
tilent set, the Paris landlords,’ was 
Mary’s comment, half a century later, — 
and Mrs. Clarke determined to leave. It 
happened just at this time that Madame 
Récamier was anxious to get rid of her 
large apartment at the Abbaye-aux-Bois, 
and take a smaller and quieter one look- 
ing on the garden. M. Fauriel and 
J.J. Ampere, who were intimate friends 
of the Clarkes, had frequently spoken 
of them to Madame Récamier, and now 
suggested that her rooms might suit 
them. Mrs. Clarke and her daughter 
came to see the rooms, and were intro- 
duced to Madame Récamier. They at 
once agreed to take the apartment. The 
drawing-room in Madame Récamier’s 
new suite was too small for her numer- 
ous Visitors, and it was agreed that she 
should have the use of her old one, now 
Mrs. Clarke’s, for her evening .recep- 
tions. This arrangement quickly drew 
the ladies into an intimacy which soon 
warmed into friendship, —a friendship 
that was never clouded. 

Mary conquered Madame Récamier’s 
good graces from the very first, by her 
power of amusing M. de Chateaubriand ; 
but a genuine personal liking soon fol- 
lowed on this impersonal sense of grati- 
tude. The young English girl became 
enthusiastically attached to her beauti- 
ful friend; for, though past fifty at the 
time, Madame Récamier was still quite 
beautiful enough to fulfill the expecta- 
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tions raised by her extraordinary fame, 
while her grace and charm were as fas- 
“ She was the most 
entertaining person I ever knew,” was 
Mary’s testimony to a friend fifty years 
afterwards. 


cinating as ever. 


“]T never knew anybody 
who could tell a story as she did, — des 
histoires de société; she had a great 
sense of humor, and her own humor 
was exceedingly delicate; but she never 
said an unkind thing o I loved 
Madame Récamie i 

Mary Clarke evidently looked much 
younger than she was, for every one 


any one. 


and 
She 
but 
is wisdom as well as wit in the 


called her “la jeune Anglaise,” 

spoke of her as quite a young girl. 

must have been thirty at this time ; 
there 
French proverb, “ A woman is the age 
she looks,” and it is clear that Mary had 
in her face and manner what constitutes 
the essential character of youth, — its 
Her childlike 


naturalness, her mercurial gayety, and 


freshness and its charm. 


her sparkling wit must have been in 
Madame Récamier’s circle like fresh air 
let into an overheated, heavily scented 
room. Her 


with an originality amounting, even at 


audacious fun, combined 
this early date, to eccentricity, must 
have been a most refreshing element in 
a milieu where high-strung sentiment 
was liable now and then to that inev- 


itable recoil which follows overstrain 


in any direction. Mary’s presence was 
One could not be dull 


where she was; she might displease or 


death+to ennui. 


exasperate, —she very often did both, 
— but she was incapable of boring any 
one. Many of- the distinguished men 
who frequented Madame Récamier’s sa- 
lon were already friends of the Clarkes, 
more especially, as has been shown, 
Fauriel and Ampere. Describing these 
pleasant days at the Abbaye, Ampere 
says of Mary Clarke, “ She is a charm- 
ing combination of French sprightliness 
and English originality ; but I think the 
French element predominates. She was 
the delight of the grand ennuyé her 
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expressions were entirely her own, and 
he more than once made use of them in 


his writings. Her French was as orig- 


inal as the turn of her mind, exquisite 


in quality, but savoring more of the last 
century than of our own time.” 

The personal appearance of la jeune 
Anglaise completed with singular fitness 
the effect of her bright, bold, and hu- 
morous talk. Without bejng positively 
pretty, she produced the effect of be- 
ing so. She had a pink-and-white com- 
plexion ; a small turned-up nose, full of 
spirit and impudence; round, big, ex- 
ceedingly bright and saucy blue eyes; a 
small head, well set on her shoulders, 
crowned with short curls that, even in 
these young days, had a trick of getting 
tangled into a fuzz on her white fore- 
head, escaping very early in the morn- 
ing from the bondage of combs and pins. 
Her figure was slight, and full of a spirit- 
ed grace peculiar to itself. Some per- 
sons spoke of her as very pretty ; others 
denied her all claim to the compliment. 
But whatever difference of opinion may 
have existed as to her beauty, there was 
none as to her charm. Even those who 
disliked her —and such a minority al- 
ways existed — agreed that she was fas- 
cinating. A good deal of this fascination 
lay in her entire naturalness ; she said 
everything that came into her head, and 
just as bluntly to a prince or a poet as to 
a school-boy or an apple-woman. If 
that saucy head had been examined by 
a phrenologist, it would assuredly have 
been found wholly wanting in the organ 
It bowed down to noth- 
Chateau- 
briand was to her the highest living rep- 


of veneration. 
ing but intellectual greatness. 


resentative of this sovereignty, and to 
him she yielded ungrudging homage. He 
accepted it most graciously, and seems 
to have been really fond of the bright 
young English girl. 

M. Lenormant, who was a good read- 
er, read the Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe 
aloud once a week at the Abbaye from 
four till six, when dinner interrupted 
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the reading, which was resumed again 
from eight till eleven. No one was ad- 
mitted but those who were certain to ad- 
mire and applaud up to the desired point. 
No one fulfilled these conditions more 
satisfactorily than Mary Clarke, who 
was sometimes so moved by the glowing, 
high-flown narrative that the tears would 
steal down her cheeks, — a tribute which, 
undoubtedly, helped to warm the au- 
thor’s heart towards her. 

Mrs. Clarke’s residence at the Ab- 
baye was altogether delightful. Every- 
thing that was interesting in literature 
was known and enjoyed there before it 
was given to the world outside. Young 
authors took their manuscripts there for 
judgment, as to a power behind the 
throne; celebrities, already known to the 
world, were glad to taste the fame of a 
new work in the delicate praise of that 
fastidious audience. When Rachel was 
about to appear in a new réle, she would 
test her success by declaiming it in Ma- 
dame Récamier’s salon before challen 
ing public judgment on the stage. 

All these 


their degree 


v- 
influences contributed in 
to form Mary’s taste and 
cultivate her intelligence. During this 
time she also contracted a friendship 
which absorbed her very much while it 
lasted, and left its impress on her mind 
and character. Louise S was sev- 
eral years younger than Mary Clarke, 
and in every respect as different from 
her as one clever girl can be from an- 
other. She was so extraordinarily beau- 
tiful that one who knew her in that 
fresh blossoming time describes his first 
sight of her as “seeing a vision.” To 
this personal loveliness she added an 
indescribable charm of modesty and 
womanly grace, a mind of masculine so- 
lidity, and a highly poetic imagination. 
Mary Clarke, bewitched by this combi- 
nation of endowments, became passion- 
ately attached to their possessor, who 
returned her affection with equal sincer- 
ity, but without the jealous warmth that 
was peculiar to Mary’s feelings. Louise 
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S ’s influence was in all ways bene- 
ficial; her calm judgment and strong 
sense steadied, and in a measure direct- 
ed, the wayWard and excitable character 
of her friend. The friendship prospered 
admirably until there appeared on the 
scene another young lady, Adelaide de 
Montgolfier, a young French girl, who 
was deformed, but whom nature had en- 
dowed with every other grace and charm 
to make up for this unkindness. 
She and Louise formed a friendship 
which Mary Clarke shared at first, and 
then grew jealous of, declaring finally 


one 


that her friend must choose between her 
and Adelaide. Louise was much too 
strong a character to bend to this tyran- 
ny, and the result was a violent quarrel 
and estrangement. In course of time 
Louise married, and was known to the 
world of letters by some delicate and 
charming works for the young, which 
bore the stamp of her own artistic grace 
and refined purity of taste. Her life 
drifted away from that of her more 
worldly and ambitious friend. They re- 
tained, however, a deep-rooted regard 
for each other, and when both were old 
women Mary sought out Madame ; 
and proved, as we shall see, that time 
and separation had left the old affection 
unchanged. This fidelity to her friends 
was one of the salient and admirable 
points in her character. 

After a stay of seven years at the Ab- 
baye, the Clarkes removed to the apart- 
ment 120 Rue du Bac, which both moth- 
er and daughter were destined to occupy 
for the rest of their lives. 
a striking contrast, these two. 


They made 
Mrs. 
Clarke was handsome, dignified, quiet, 
by no means wanting in intelligence, but 
entirely eclipsed by her brilliant daugh- 
ter. Not that Mary intentionally as- 
sumed any superiority over her mother ; 
it fell to her lot naturally. They were 
tenderly attached to each other. Mary 
was devoted to her mother, and used to 
say of her, in after years, that she had 
the sweetest temper she had ever known, 
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and that she 
word, or caused her to shed a tear in her 
childhood. 

Mary’s taste for society had developed 
considerably during her long and close 
companionship with Madame Récamier. 


had never said a harsh 


Society had, in fact, now become her one 
absorbing 


g she 
adopted it as one adopts art, politics, 
philanthropy, or any other calling. She 


determined to have a salon, and hence- 


interest, her vocation ; 


forth this salon became the business of 
her life. 

If the question here suggests itself, 
“ Was this a worthy business to devote 
a life to?” we must beg those who ask 
the question to answer it according to 
their respective lights. However, be- 
fore dismissing Mary Clarke’s pursuit as 
utterly vain and foolish, we may char- 
itably remember that in her time the 
salon was a sort of benevolent institu- 
tion, a refuge for homeless literary men, 


who, as a rule, are bachelors, and gen- 


erally poor, especially the noblest of 
them, those who devote themselves to 
the service of science and humanity. 
These studious men, after a long day’s 
brain-work, have no bright hearth to 
turn to for relaxation and companion- 
ship. Clubs, so numerous now, and so 
seductive to the majority, do not attract 
this class of cultivated, thoughtful men, 
addicted to high thinking and plain liv- 
ing; but sixty years ago they had not 
Clubs, 
which are accused of being one of the 
chief causes of the ruin of salon life, 
help, in a degree, to explain and justify 
the importance attached to it at this pe- 
riod. 

Mary Clarke opened her benevolent 
asylum under peculiarly favorable con- 
ditions. 


even the option of this resource. 


In the first place, the external 
situation was well chosen. The Rue du 
Bac was, for her and her principal ha- 
bitués, the men of the Institute, central ; 
and though the apartment was rather 
high perched, it was roomy and bright, 
looking over a vast stretch of gardens 
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at the back, and quiet even on the front 
then. Of late years “that rascally Bon 
Marché,” as its tenant would say, had 
made the street very noisy, but half a 
century ago it was tranquil enough. 

The social elements were of the best, 
being drawn for the most part from the 
circle of the Abbaye. Mrs. Clarke’s for- 
tune, though by no means large, admit- 
ted of her exercising the more substan- 
tial form of hospitality of giving dinners 
to her friends; or, rather, of sharing her 
dinner with them, for she never gave 
“ dinner parties.” Fauriel, Roulain, and 
Julius Mohl were in the habit of dining 
with her several times a week, as well 
as spending nearly every evening with 
her. 

Mary had, no doubt, profited intel- 
lectually by her training at the Abbaye, 
and had become highly accomplished in 
conversation ; but its refined manners 
and stately courtesies had not proved 
contagious, or corrected her way ward- 
ness and natural inclination to Bohemi- 
anism. She had no manners to speak 
of, and it evidently no more occurred to 
placid, dignified Mrs. Clarke to try to 
give her any, or to check her wild ways, 
than to control the vagaries of her quick- 
silvery brain. 

It was the habit, for instance, when 
those three amis de la maison, Fauriel, 
Mohl, and Roulain, dined at the Rue du 
Bac for everybody to take forty winks 
after dinner. To facilitate this, the lamp 
was taken into an adjoining room, the 
gentlemen made themselves comfortable 
in armchairs, Mary slipped off her shoes 
and curled herself up on the sofa, and 
by and by they all woke up refreshed, 
and ready to talk till midnight. Usually 
other visitors did not arrive till the forty 
winks were over; but one evening it 
chanced that some one came earlier than 
usual, and was ushered into the draw- 
ing-room while the party was fast asleep. 
The tableau may be imagined. The 
gentlemen started up and rubbed their 
eyes; Mrs. Clarke fetched the lamp; 
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Mary fumbled for her shoes, but could 
not find them, and, afraid of catching 
cold by walking on the oak floor, hopped 
from chair to chair looking for them. 
This sans géne did not, however, pre- 
vail at all times. The afternoon recep- 
tions, though perfectly simple and uncer- 
emonious, were conducted quite deco- 
rously. Very pleasant and interesting 
they must have been. Sometimes Ma- 
dame Récamier came in, in her favor- 
ite visiting dress of dark blue velvet, 
close fitting like a pelisse, according to 
the fashion of the day, and a white satin 
bonnet — or hat, we should now call it— 
with long white marabou feathers, curl- 
ing to her shoulder. Another picturesque 
figure was the Princess Belgiojoso, look- 
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ing like some Leonora of the Renais- 
sance, with her clinging draperies, and 
great dark eyes, and wonderful pallor. 
A story is told of the princess arriving 
late one evening when music was going 
on. Not to interrupt the singer, she 
stood in the doorway, quite motionless, 
her arms hanging by her side. She was 
dressed in white silk, and wore jet orna- 
ments, — an attire which, with her immo- 
bility and her extraordinary marble-like 
pallor, made more intense by her lus- 
trous black eyes and hair, gave her the 
appearance of a beautiful ghost. Some 
one whispered, “ How lovely she is!” 
“Yes,” replied some one else, “she 
must have been very beautiful when she 
was alive.” 
Kathleen O’ Meara. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE 


JANUARY 1, 1841. All, men and wo- 
men, woo one. 
their breath. 


** Nosque — equis oriens afflavit anhelis.”’ 


There is a fragrance in 


And if now they hate, I muse as in som- 
bre, cloudy weather, not despairing of 
the absent ray. 

‘‘Tllic sera rubens accendit lumina vesper.’? 

January 1, 1842. ... The virtuous 
soul possesses a fortitude and hardihood 
which not the grenadier nor pioneer can 
match. It never shrinks. It goes sing- 
ing to its work. Effort is its relaxation. 
The rude pioneer work of the world has 
been done by the most devoted worship- 
ers of beauty. ... In winter is their 
campaign. They never go into quarters. 
They are elastic under the heaviest bur- 
den, under the extremest physical suffer- 
ing. 

January 1, 1852. . . . I have ob- 
served that one mood is the natural 
critic of another. When possessed with 
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AL OF HENRY D. THOREAU. 


a strong feeling on any subject foreign 
to the one I may be writing on, I know 
very well what of good and what of 
bad I have written on the latter. It 
looks to me now as it will ten years 
hence. My life is then earnest, and will 
tolerate no makeshifts nor nonsense. 
What is tinsel, or euphuism, or irrele- 
vant is revealed to such a touchstone. 
In the light of a strong feeling all 
things take their places, and truth of 
every kind is seen as such. Now let me 
read my verses, and I will tell you if 
the god has had a hand in them. I 
wish to survey my composition for a 
moment from the least favorable point 
of view. I wish to be translated to the 
future, and look at my work as it were 
at a structure on the plain, to observe 
what portions have crumbled under the 
influence of the elements. 
94~.M. To Fair Haven. 
tle more than half full. 


Moon lit- 
Not a cloud in 
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the sky. It is a remarkably warm night 
for the sé 


ason, 


the ground almost entire- 
ly bare. The stars are dazzlingly bright. 
The fault may be in my own barren- 


but certain 


poverty about the winter night’s sky. 


ness, methinks there is a 
The stars of higher magnitude are more 
bright and dazzling, and therefore ap- 
pear more near and numerable; while 
those that appear indistinct and infinitely 
remote in the summer, giving the im- 
pression of unfathomableness in the sky, 
are scarcely seen at all. The front halls 
of heaven are so brilliantly lighted that 
they quite eclipse the more remote. The 
sky has fallen many degrees. 

The worst kind of chico (?) or tick to 
get under your skin is yourself in an ir- 
ritable mood. 

... These are some of the differences 
between this and the autumn or summer 
night: the stiffened glebe under my feet, 
the dazzle and seeming nearness of the 
stars, the duller gleam from ice on rivers 
and ponds, the white spots in the fields 
and streaks by the wall sides where are 
the remains of drifts yet unmelted. Per- 
haps the only thing that spoke to me in 
this walk was the bare, lichen-covered, 
gray rock at the cliff, in the moonlight, 
naked and almost warm as in summer. 

I have so much faith in the power of 
truth to communicate itself that I should 
not believe a friend, if he should tell 
me that he had given credit to an un- 
just rumor concerning me. Suspect! 
Ah, yes, you may suspect a thousand 
things, but I well know that what you 
suspect most confidently of all is just 
the truth. Your other doubts but flavor 
this your main suspicion. They are the 
condiments which, taken alone, do simply 
bite the tongue. 

January 1, 1853. This morning we 
have something between ice and frost 
on the trees, etc. The rocks cased in ice 
look like alum rocks. This, not frozen 
mist or frost, but frozen drizzle, collected 
around the slightest cores, gives promi- 
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nence to the least withered herbs and 


OTasses. 


gre Where yesterday was a plain, 
smooth field appears now a teeming crop 
of fat, icy herbage. ‘The stems of the 
herbs on the north side are enlarged 
from ten to one hundred times. The 
addition is so universally on the north 


side that a traveler could not lose the 


points of the compass to-day, though it 
should be never so dark ; for every blade 


of grass would serve to guide him, tell- 
ing from which side the storm came yes- 
terday. These straight stems of grasses 
stand up like white batons, or sceptres, 
and make a conspicuous foreground to 
the landscape, from six inches to three 
feet high. C. thought that these fat, icy 
branches on the withered grass and herbs 
had no nucleus, but looking closer I 
showed him the fine, black, wiry threads 
on which they impinged, which made him 
laugh with surprise. ... The clover and 
sorrel send upa dull, green gleam through 
this icy coat, like strange plants... . 
Some weeds bear the ice in masses; some, 
like the trumpet weed and tansy, in balls 
for each dried flower. What a crash of 
jewels as you walk ' The most careless 
walker, who never deigned to look at 
these humble weeds before, cannot help 
observing them now. This is why the 
herbage is left to stand dry in the fields 
all winter. Upon a solid foundation of 
ice stand out, pointing in all directions 
between N. W. and N. E., or within the 
limits of 90°, little spicula, or crystallized 
points, half an inch, or more, in length. 
Upon the dark, glazed, ploughed ground, 
where a mere wiry stem rises, its north 
side is thickly clad with these snow- 
white spears, like some Indian head- 
dress, as if it had attracted all the frost. 
I saw a Prinos bush full of large ber- 
ries by the wall in Hubbard’s field. 
Standing on the west side, the contrast 
of the red berries with their white in- 
crustation or prolongation on the north 
was admirable. I thought I had never 
seen the berries so dazzlingly bright. 
The whole north side of the bush, ber- 
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ries and stock, was beautifully incrusted, 
and when I went round to the north 
side of the berries came 
softened through, and tinging the allied 
snow-white bush, like an evening sky 


beyond. 


the redness 


These adjoined snow or ice 
berries, being beset within the limits of 
90° on the N. with those icy particles 
or spicula, between which the red glow, 
and sometimes the clear red itself, was 
sometimes visible, produced the appear- 
ance of a raspberry bush full of over- 
ripe fruit. 

Standing on the north side of a bush 
or tree, looking against the sky, you see 
only the white ghost of a tree, without 
a mote of earthiness; but as you go 
round it, the dark core comes into view. 
It makes all the odds imaginable wheth- 
er you are traveling N. or S. The 
drooping birches along the edges of 
woods are the most feathery, fairy-like 
ostrich plumes, and the color of their 
trunks delusion. The 
weight of the ice gives to the pines the 
forms which northern trees, like the firs, 
constantly wear, bending and twisting 
the branches; for the twigs and plumes 
of the pines, being frozen, remain as the 
wind held them, and new portions of 
the trunk are exposed. Seen from the 
N. there is no greenness in the pines, 
and the character of the tree is changed. 
The willows along the edge of the river 
The 
sky is overcast, and a fine snowy hail 
and rain is falling, and these ghost-like 
trees make a scenery which reminds 
you of Spitzbergen. I see now the 
beauty of the causeway by the bridge, 
alders below swelling into the road, 
overtopped by willows and maples. The 
fine grasses and shrubs in the meadow 
rise to meet and mingle with the droop- 
ing willows, aud the whole makes an in- 
distinct impression like a mist. Through 
all this, the road runs toward those 
white, ice-clad, ghostly or fairy trees 
in the distance, toward spirit-land. The 
pines are as white as a counterpane, 
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increases the 


look like sedge in the meadows. 
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with raised embroidery and white tas- 
sels and fringes. Each fascicle of leaves 
or needles is held apart by an icy club 
surmounted by a little snowy or icy ball. 
Finer than the Saxon arch is this path 
ranning under the pines, roofed not with 
crossing boughs, but drooping, ice-cov- 
ered, irregular twigs. In the midst of 
this stately pine, towering like the solemn 
ghost of a tree, I see the white, ice-clad 
boughs of other trees appearing, of a dif- 
ferent character; sometimes oaks with 
leaves incrusted, or fine-sprayed maples 
or walnuts. But finer than all, this red 
oak, its leaves incrusted like shields a 
quarter of an inch thick, and a thousand 
fine spicula like long serrations at right 
angles with their planes upon the edges. 
It produces an indescribably rich effect, 
the color of the leaf coming softened 
through the ice, a delicate fawn of many 
shades. Where the plumes of the pitch 
pine are short and spreading close to 
the trunk, sometimes perfect cups or 
rays are formed. Pitch pines present 
rough, massy grenadier plumes, each 
having a darker spot or cavity in the 
end where you look in to the bud. I 
listen to the booming of the pond as if 
it were a reasonable creature. I return 
at last in the rain, and am coated with 
a glaze, like the fields. 

After talking with uncle Charles, the 
other night, about the worthies of this 
country, Webster and the rest, as usual, 
considering who were geniuses and who 
not, I showed him up to bed; and when 
I had got into bed myself I heard the 
chamber door opened, after eleven o’clock, 
and he called out in an earnest, stento- 
rian voice, loud enough to wake the 
whole house, “ Henry! was John Quincy 
Adams a genius?” “ No, I think not,” 
was my reply. ‘“ Well, I didn’t think 
he was,” answered he. 

January 1, 1854. Le Jeune, referring 
to the death of a young Frenchwoman 
who had devoted her life to the savages 
of Canada, uses this expression : “ Final- 
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ly this beautiful soul detached itself from 
its body the 15th of March,” ete. 

The the standstill or 
equilibrium between the currents of air 
In our greatest 
snowstorms, the wind being 


drifts mark 
or particular winds. 
northerly, 
south side 


the greatest drifts are on the 


of houses and fences. . . . I notice 


that in the angle made by our house 
and shed, a S. W. exposure, the snow- 
drift does not lie close about the pump, 
but is a foot off, forming a circular bow], 
showing that there was 
it. 
the form of the eddying currents of air 


an eddy about 
The snow is like a mould, showing 


which have been impressed on it, while 
the drift and all the rest is that which 
fell between the currents or where they 
counterbalanced 
boundary lines 
The grass finches, 
linger pretty late, flitting in flocks. They 
come only so near winter as the white 


in their tails indicates. .. 


each These 


mountain barriers. 


other. 
are 


white-in-tails, or 


The snow buntings and the tree spar- 
rows are the true spirits of the snow- 
storm. They are the animated beings 
that ride upon it and have their life in 
it. 

It 


not only shows the track of mice, ot- 
ters, etc., etc., 


The snow is the great betrayer. 


which else we should rare- 
ly, if ever, see, but the tree sparrows 
are more plainly seen against its white 
attracted 

It also 
drives the crows and other birds out of 
the woods to the villages for food. We 
might expect to find in the snow the foot- 


ground, and they in turn are 
by the dark weeds it reveals. 


print of a life superior to our own, of 
Ts 
there no trace of a nobler life than that 
of an otter or an escaped convict to be 
looked for in it? Shall we suppose that 
is the only life that has been abroad in 
the night? It is only the savage that can 
see the track of no higher life than an 
otter’s. Why do the vast snow plains 
give us pleasure, the twilight of the bent 
and half-buried woods? Is not all there 


which no zodlogy takes cognizance. 
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consonant with virtue, justice, purity, 
courage, magnanimity ; and does not all 
this amount to the track of a higher life 
than the otter’s, — a life which has not 
gone by and left a footprint merely, but 
is there with its beauty, its music, its 
perfume, its sweetness, to exhilarate and 
recreate us? All that we perceive is the 
impress of its spirit. If there is a per- 
fect government of the world according 
to the highest laws, do we find no trace of 
intelligence there, whether in the snow, 
or the earth, or in ourselves, —no other 
Is 


there none which an angel can detect and 


trail but such as a dog can scent ? 


follow, — none to guide a man in his pil- 
grimage, which water will not conceal ? 
Is there no odor of sanctity to be per- 
ceived? Is its trail too old? 
mortals lost the scent? .. 


Have 
Are there 
not hunters who seek for something 
higher than foxes, with judgment more 
discriminating than the senses of fox- 
hounds, who rally music 
than that of the As 
there is contention among the fishermen 
who shall be the first to reach the pond 
as soon as the ice will bear, in spite of 


to a nobler 


huntine-horn ? 


the cold; as the hunters are forward to 
take the field as soon as the first snow 
has fallen, so he who would make the 
most of his life for discipline must be 
abroad early and late, in spite of cold 
and wet, in pursuit of nobler game, 
whose traces are there most distinct, — a 
life which we seek not to destroy, but to 
make our own; which when pursued does 
not earth itself, does not burrow down- 
ward, but upward, takes not to the trees, 
but to the heavens, as its home; which 
the huuter pursues with winged thoughts 
and aspirations (these the dogs that tree 
it), rallying his pack 
notes of undying faith. 


with the bugle 
~ « « Do the In- 
dian and hunter only need snow-shoes, 
while the saint sits indoors in embroi- 
dered slippers ? 

January 1,1856....r.m. To Wal- 
den. ... On the ice at Walden are 
very beautiful large leaf crystals in 
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great profusion. The ice is frequently 
thickly covered with them for many 
rods. They seem to be connected with 
the rosettes, a running together of them, 
look like a loose bunch of small white 
feathers springing from a tuft of down, 
for their shafts are lost in a tuft of fine 
snow, like the down about the shaft of 
a feather, as if a feather bed had been 
shaken over the ice. They are, on a 
close examination, surprisingly perfect 
leaves, like ferns, only very broad for 
their length, and commonly more on 
the the 


from an inch to an inch and a 


one side midrib than other. 
They are 
half long, and three fourths of an inch 
wide, and slanted, where I look from the 
S. W. They have first a very distinct 
midrib, though so thin that they cannot 
be taken up; then distinct ribs branch- 
ing from this, commonly opposite ; and 
minute ribs springing again from these 
last, as in many ferns, the last running 
to each crenation in the border. How 
much farther they are subdivided the 
naked eye cannot discern. They are so 
thin and fragile that they melt under 
your breath while you are looking close- 
ly at them. 


much finer in the morning. 


A fisherman says they were 
In other 
places the ice is strewn with a different 
kind of frost-work, in little patches, as 
if oats had been spilled, like fibres of 
asbestos rolled one half or three fourths 
of an inch long and one eighth or more 
wide. Here and there patches of them 
a foot or two over, like some boreal 
grain spilled. 

January 1, 1858. . . . I have lately 
been surveying the Walden woods so 
extensively and minutely that I can see 
it rapped in my mind’s eye as so many 
men’s woodlots, and am aware when I 
walk there that I i 
ment passing from 
to such another’s. 


am at a given mo- 
such a one’s woodlot 
I fear this particular 
dry knowledge may affect my imagina- 
tion and fancy, that it will not be easy 
to see so much wildness and native vig- 
or there as formerly. No thicket will 
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seem so unexplored now that I know a 
stake and stones may be found in it. 

In these respects those Maine woods 
differ essentially from ours. There you 
are never reminded that the wilderness 
you are treading is after all some vil- 
lager’s familiar woodlot, from which his 
ancestors have sledded their fuel for a 
generation or two, or some widow’s 
thirds, minutely described in some old 
deed which is recorded, of which the 
owner has got a plan too, and of which 
the old boundmarks may be found every 
forty rods, if you will search. 

What a history this Concord wilder- 
ness which I affect so much may have 
had! 
some particular wild spot, how it passed 
from Cole to 
to Jones, and from Jones finally to Smith 


Ilow many old deeds describe it, 
Robinson, and Robinson 


in course of years. Some had cut it over 
three times during their lives, built walls 
and made a pasture of it perchance, and 
some burned it and sowed it with rye. 

In the Maine woods you are not re- 
minded of these things. ’T is true the 
map informs you that you stand on land 
granted by the State to such an acad- 
emy, or on Bingham’s purchase; but 
these names do not impose on you, for 
you see nothing to remind you of the 
academy or of Bingham. 

January 2, 1841... . Every needle 
of the white pine trembles distinctly in 
the breeze, which on the sunny side 
gives the whole tree a shimmering, seeth- 
ing aspect. 

I stopped short in the path to-day to 
admire how the trees grow up without 
forethought, regardless of the time and 
circumstances. They do not wait, as 
men do. Now is the golden age of the 
sapling ; earth, air, sun, and rain are oc- 
casion enough. 

They were no better in primeval cen- 
turies. “The winter of” their “ discon- 
Witness the buds 
of the native poplar, standing gayly out 


tent” never comes. 
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to the frost, 
switches. 


on the sides of its bare 
They express a naked confi- 
dence. 

With cheerful heart I could be a so- 
journer in the wilderness. I should be 
sure to find there the catkins of the al- 
der. When I read of them in the ac- 
counts of northern adventurers by Baf- 
fin’s Bay or Mackenzie’s River, I see 
how even there too I could dwell. They 
Me- 
not flag ere they 
They are worthy to have 


are my little vegetable redeemers. 
thinks my virtue will 
come 
had a 
their 


again. 
greater than Neptune or Ceres for 
donor. Who was the benignant 
goddess that bestowed them on man- 
kind ? 

I saw a fox run across the pond to- 
day with the carelessness of freedom. 
As at intervals I traced his course in the 
sunshine, as he trotted along the ridge 
of a hill on the crust, it seemed as if the 
sun never shone so proudly, sheer down 
on the hillside, and the winds and woods 
were hushed in sympathy. I gave up 
to him sun and earth as to their true 
proprietor. Ile did not go in the sun- 
seemed to follow 
There was a visible sympathy be- 
tween him and it. 
1842. 
church bell is a much more melodious 
sound than any that is heard within the 
church. 


shine, but the sunshine 
him. 


January 2, The ringing of the 


All great values are thus pub- 
lic, and undulate like sound through the 
atmosphere. Wealth cannot purchase 
any great private solace or convenience. 
Riches are only the means of sociality. 
I will depend on the extravagance of 
my neighbors for my luxuries; they 
will take care to pamper me, if I will 
be overfed. The poor man, who sacri- 
ficed nothing for the gratification, seems 
to derive a safer and more natural enjoy- 
ment from his neighbor’s extravagance 
than he does himself. It is a new nat- 
ural product, from the contemplation of 
which he derives new vigor and solace 
as from a natural phenomenon. 

In moments of quiet and leisure my 
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thoughts are more apt to revert to some 
natural than to any human relation. 

Chaucer’s sincere sorrow in his latter 
days for the grossness of his earlier 
works, and that he “cannot recall and 
annul” what he had “ written of the 
base and filthy love of men towards wo- 
men, but alas, they are now continued 
from man to man,” says he, “ and I can- 
not do what I desire,” is all very cred- 
itable to his character. 

January 2, 1853. 9 a.m. Down R. R. 
to Cliffs. 
cirrhi. 


A clear day, a pure sky with 
In this clear air and bright sun- 
light, the ice-covered trees have a new 
beauty, especially the birclies along under 
the edge of Warren’s wood on each side 
of the R. R., bent quite to the ground 
in every kind of curve. Ata distance, 
as you are approaching them endwise, 
they look like the white tents of In- 
dians under the edge of the wood. The 
birch is thus remarkable, perhaps, from 
the feathery form of the tree, whose nu- 
merous small branches sustain so great 
weight, bending it to the ground; and, 
moreover, because, from the color of the 
The 


oaks not ‘only are less pliant in the 


bark, the core is less observable. 


trunk, but have fewer and stiffer twigs 
and branches. The birches droop over 
in all directions, like ostrich feathers. 
Most wood paths are impassable now to 
a carriage, almost to a foot traveler, 
from the number of saplings and boughs 
bent over even to the ground in them. 
Both sides of the deep cut shine in the 
sun as if silver-plated, and the fine spray 
of a myriad bushes on the edge of the 
bank sparkle like silver. The telegraph 
wire is coated to ten times its size, and 
looks like a slight fence scalloping along 
ata distance. . . . When we climb the 
bank at Stow’s woodlot and come upon 
the piles of freshly split white pine wood 
(for he is ruthlessly laying it waste), the 
transparent ice, like a thick varnish, 
beautifully exhibits the color of the 
clear, tender, yellowish wood, pumpkin 


pine (?), and its grain. We pick our 
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way over a bed of pine boughs a foot 
or two deep, covering the ground, each 
twig and needle thickly incrusted with 
ice, one vast gelid mass, which our feet 
crunch, as if we were walking through 
the cellar of some 


gods. 


confectioner to the 
The invigorating scent of the re- 
cently cut pines refreshes us, if that is 
any atonement for this devastation. . . . 
ispecially now do I notice the hips, 
barberries, and winter-berries for their 
red. The red or purplish catkins of the 
alders are interesting as a winter fruit, 
and also of the birch. But few birds 
about. Apparently their granaries are 
locked up in ice, with which the grasses 
and buds are coated. Even far in the 
horizon the pine tops are turned to fir 
or spruce by the weight of the ice bend- 
ing them down, so that they look like a 
spruce swamp. No two trees wear the 
ice alike. The short plumes and needles 
of the spruce make a very pretty and 
peculiar figure. I see some oaks in the 
distance, which, from their branches be- 
ing curved and arched downward and 
massed, are turned into perfect elms, 
which suggests that this is the peculiar- 
ity of the elm. Few, if any, other trees 
are thus wisp-like, the branches grace- 
fully drooping. some slender 
red and white oaks which have been re- 
cently left in a clearing. 


I mean 


Just apply a 
weight to the end of the boughs which 
will cause them to droop, and to each 
particular twig which will mass them to- 
gether, and you have perfect elms. Seen 
at the right angie, each ice-incrusted 
blade of stubble shines like a prism 
with some color of the rainbow, intense 
blue, or violet, and red. The smooth 
field, clad the other day with a low wiry 
grass, is now converted into rough stub- 
ble land, where you walk with crunching 
feet. It is remarkable that the trees 
can ever recover from the burden which 
bends them to the ground. I should 
like to weigh a limb of this pitch pine. 
The character of the tree is changed. 
I have now passed the bars, and am ap- 
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proaching the Cliffs. The forms and 
variety of the ice are particularly rich 
here, there are so many low bushes and 
weeds before me as I ascend toward the 
sun, especially very small white piues 
almost merged in the ice-incrusted 
ground. All objects are to the eye pol- 
ished silver. It is a perfect land of 
faery. Le Jeune describes the same in 
Canada in 1636: “ Nos grands bois ne 
paroissoient qu'une forest de cristal.” 
... The bells are particularly sweet 
this morning. I hear more, methinks, 
than ever before. . . . Men obey their 
cull and go to the stove-warmed church, 
though God exhibits himself to the 
walker in a frosted bush to-day as much 
as he did in a burning one to Moses of 
old. We build the Cliffs. 
When kicking to pieces a pine stump 
for the fat knots which alone would burn 
this icy day, at the risk of spoiling my 
boots, having looked in vain for a stone, 


a fire on 


I thought how convenient would be an 
The 
bark of white birch, though covered with 
ice, burned well. 


Indian stone axe to batter it with. 


We soon had a roar- 
ing fire of fat pine on a shelf of rock 
from which we overlooked the icy land- 
scape. The sun, too, was melting the ice 
on the rocks, and the water was purling 
downwards in dark bubbles exactly like 
pollywogs. What a good word is flame, 
expressing the form and soul of fire, 
We lita 
fire to see it, rather than to feel it, it is 
so rare a sight these days. 


Jambent, with forked tongue! 


It seems 
good to have our eyes ache once more 
with smoke. What a peculiar, indescrib- 
able color has this flame !—a reddish 
or lurid yellow, not so splendid or full 
of light as of life and heat. These 
fat roots made much flame and a very 
black smoke, commencing where the 
flame left off, which cast fine flickering 
shadows on the rocks. There was some 
bluish-white smoke from the rotten part 
of the wood. Then there was the fine 
white ashes which farmers’ wives some- 
times use for pearlash. 
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1854. ... The tints of 
the sunset sky are never purer and more 


January 2, 


ethereal than in the coldest winter days. 
This evening, though the colors are not 
brilliant, the sky is crystalline, and the 
pale fawn-tinged clouds are very beauti- 
ful. I wish to get on toa hill to look 
down on the winter landscape. We go 
about these days as if we were in fet- 
ters; we walk in the stocks, stepping into 
the holes made by our predecessors. . . . 
The team and driver have long since 
gone by, but I see the marks of his 
whiplash on the snow, its recoil; but, 
alas ! 
the strokes 
back. The 
perhaps, that no one saw him, but un- 
wittingly he recorded each blow on the 
unspotted snow behind his back as in a 
book of life. 


these are not a complete tally of 
which fell upon the oxen’s 


unmerciful driver thought, 


To more searching eyes 
the marks of his lash are in the air. I 
paced partly through the pitch - pine 
wood, and partly, the open field from the 
turnpike by the Lee place to the R. R. 
from N. to S., more than one fourth of 
a mile, measuring at every ten paces. 
The average of sixty-five measurements 
up hill and down was nineteen inches. 
This, after increasing those in the woods 
by one inch (little enough), on account 
I think 
ona N. 
and §. line, up and down hill, through 
woods and fields, to get a quite reliable 
result. 


of the snow on the pines... . 
one would have to pace a mile 


The snow will drift sometimes 
the whole width of a field, and fill a 
road or valley beyond, so that it would 
be well your measuring included several 
such driftings. Very little reliance is 
to be put on the usual estimates of the 
depth of snow. I have heard different 
men set this snow at six, fifteen, eight- 
een, twenty-four, thirty-six, and forty- 
eight inches. My snow-shoes sank about 
four inches into the snow this morning, 
but more than twice as much the 29th. 
On the N. side of the R. R., above 
the Red House crossing, the train has 
cut through a drift about one fourth of 
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a mile long, and two to nine feet high, 
straight up and down. It reminds me 
of the Highlands, the Pictured Rocks, 
the side of an iceberg, etc. Now that 
the sun has just sunk below the horizon, 
it is wonderful what an amount of soft 
light it appears to be absorbing. There 
appears to be more day just here by its 
side than anywhere else. I can almost 
see to a depth of six inches into it. It 
is made translucent, it is so saturated 
with light. 

I have heard of one precious stone 
found in Concord, the cinnamon stone. 
A geologist has spoken of it as found in 
this town, and a farmer described to me 
one he once found, perhaps the same 
referred to by the other. He said it 
was as large as a brick, and as thick, 
and yet you could distinguish a pin 
through it, it was so transparent. 
1855.... Yesterday [skat- 
ing] we saw the pink light on the snow 
within a rod of us. 


January 2, 


The shadows of the 
bridges, etc., on the snow were a dark 
indigo blue. 

January 2, 1859. . . . Going up the 
hill through Stow’s young oak woodland, 
I listen to the sharp, dry rustle of the 
withered oak leaves. This is the voice 
of the wood now. It would be compar- 
atively still and more dreary here in 
other respects, if it were not for these 
leaves that hold on. It sounds like the 
roar of the sea, and is inspiriting like 
that, suggesting how all the land is sea- 
coast to the ocean. It is the 
sound of the surf, the rut, of an unseen 


aerial 


ocean, — billows of air breaking on the 
forest, like water on itself or on sand 
and rocks. It rises and falls, swells and 
dies away, with agreeable alternation, as 
the sea surf does. Perhaps the lands- 
It is 
remarkable how universal these grand 
are, of 
sound, —the surf, the wind in the forest, 
waterfalls, ete., —- which yet to the ear 
and in their origin are essentially one 


man can foretell a storm by it. 


murmurs these backgrounds 


1 


voice, the earth voice, the breathing or 
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snoring of the creature. The earth is 
our ship, and this is the sound of the 
wind in her rigging as we sail. Just as 
the inhabitant of Cape Cod hears the 
surf ever breaking on its shores, so we 
countrymen hear this kindred surf on 
the leaves of the forest. Regarded as a 
voice, though it is not articulate, as our 
articulate sounds are divided into vow- 
els (though this is nearer a consonant 
sound), labials, dentals, palatals, sibi- 
lants, mutes, aspirates, etc., so this may 
be called folial or frondal, produced by 
air driven against the leaves, and comes 
nearest to our sibilants or aspirates. 
Michaux said that white oaks might 
be distinguished by retaining their leaves 
in the winter, but as far as my obser- 
vation goes they cannot be so distin- 
guished. All our large oaks may re- 
few leaves at the base of the low- 
er limbs and about the trunk, though 
only a few, and the white oak scarcely 
more than the others; while the same 
trees, when young, are all alike thickly 
clothed in the winter, but the leaves of 
the white oak 


tain ¢ 


are the most withered 


and shriveled of them all. 


There being some snow on the ground, 
I can easily distinguish the forest on the 
mountains (the Peterboro [ills, etc.), 
and tell which are forested, those parts 
and those mountains being dark, 
I cannot distinguish the 


> 


like a 
shadow. forest 
thus far in summer. 

When I hear the bypercritical quar- 
reling about grammar and style, the po- 
sition of the particles, etc., etc., stretch- 
ing or contracting every speaker to cer- 
tain rules, — Mr. Webster, perhaps, not 
having spoken according to Mr. Kirk- 
ham’s rule, — I see they forget that the 
first requisite and rule is that expression 
shall be vital and natural, as much as 
the voice of a brute, or an interjection : 
first of all, mother tongue; and last of 
all, artificial or father tongue. Essen- 
tially, your truest poetic sentence is as 
free and lawless as a lamb’s bleat. The 
grammarian is often one who can neither 
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cry nor laugh, yet thinks he can express 
human emotions. So the posture-mas- 
ters tell you how you shall walk, turn- 
ing your toes out excessively, perhaps ; 
but so the beautiful walkers are 
made. 


Days. 


not 


Minott says that a fox will lead a dog 
on to the ice in order that he may get 
in. Tells of Jake Lakin losing a hound 
so, Which went under the ice and was 
drowned below the Holt... . They 
used to cross the river there on the ice, 
going to market formerly. 

January 3, 1842. It is pleasant when 
one can relieve the grossness of the 
kitchen and the table by the simple 
beauty of his repast, so that there may 
be anything in it to attract the eye of 
the artist, even. I have been popping 
corn to-night, which is only a more rapid 
blossoming of the seed under a greater 
than July heat. The popped corn is a 
perfect winter flower, hinting of anem- 
ones and houstonias. . . . Here has 
bloomed for my repast such a delicate 
flower as will soon spring by the wall 
sides, and this is as it should be. Why 
should not Nature revel sometimes, and 
genially relax, and make herself familiar 
at my board? 
a bower fit to 


I would have my house 
entertain her. It is a 
feast of such innocence as might have 
snowed down; on my warm hearth 
sprang these cerealian blossoms; here 
was the bank where they grew. Me- 
thinks some such visible token of ap- 
proval would always accompany the 
simple and healthy repast, — some such 
it. Our appe- 
related to our 


smiling or blessing upon 
tite should always be so 
taste, and our board be an epitome of 
the primeval table which Nature sets by 
hill and wood and stream for her dumb 
pensioners. 

January 3, 1852. . . . Aspirit sweeps 
the string of the telegraph harp, and 
strains of music are drawn out suddenly, 
like the wire itself. . . . What becomes 
of the story of a tortoise shell on the 
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seashore now? The world is young, 
I do not 


despair of a world where you have only 


and music is its infant voice. 


to stretch an ordinary wire from tree 
to tree to hear such strains drawn from 
it by New England breezes as make 
Greece and all antiquity seem poor in 
melody. Why was man so made as to 
be thrilled to his inmost being by the 
vibrating of a wire? Are not inspira- 
tion and ecstasy a more rapid vibration 
of the nerves swept by the inrushing ex- 
cited spirit, whether zephyral or boreal 
in its character ? 

January 3, 1853. . . . IT love Nature 
partly because she is not man, but a re- 
treat from him. None of his institutions 
control or pervade her. 
kind of right prevails. 


Here a different 
In her midst I 
If 

not 

I should lose all hope. 

He is constraint; she is freedom to me. 

He makes me wish for another world; 

she makes me content with this. None 

of the joys she supplies is subject to his 
rules and definitions. What he touches 


can be glad with an entire gladness. 
this world were all man, I could 


stretch myself. 
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he taints. In thought he moralizes. 
One would think that no free, joyful 
labor was possible to him. How infinite 
and pure the least pleasure of which 
nature is basis compared with the con- 
gratulation of mankind! The joy which 
nature yields is like that afforded by the 

frank words of one we love. 

Man, man is the devil, 

The source of all evil. 
Methinks these prosers, with their saws 
and their laws, do not know how glad a 
man can be. What wisdom, what warn- 
ing, can prevail against gladness? There 
is no law so strong which a little glad- 
I have a room 
nature, 


ness may not transgress. 
all to myself. It It is a 
place beyond the jurisdiction of human 


is 
governments. Pile up your books, the 
records of sadness, your saws and your 
laws, Nature is glad outside, and her 
many worms within will erelong topple 
them down. . . . Nature is a prairie for 
There are two worlds, — the 
post-office and nature. 


outlaws. 
I know them 
both. I continually forget mankind and 
their institutions, as I do a bank. 
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a. 
THEODORE WARRENDER was still at 


Oxford when his father died. He 


a youth who had come up from 


was 
his 
school with the highest hopes of what he 
was to do at the university. It had in- 
deed been laid out for him by an admir- 
ing tutor with anticipations which were 
almost certainties: “If you will only 
work as well as you have done these 
last two years!” These years had been 
spent in the dignified ranks of Sixth 
Form, where he had done almost every- 
thing that boy can do. It was expected 
that the School would have had a hol- 
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iday when he and Brunson went up for 
the scholarships in their chosen college, 
and everybody calculated on the “double 
event.” Brunson got the scholarship in 
question, but Warrender failed, which at 
first astonished everybody, but was after- 
wards more than accounted for by the 
fact that his 
had been carried away by the Eschylus 
paper, which he made into an exhaus- 
tive analysis of the famous trilogy, to the 
neglect of other less inviting subjects. 
His tutor was thus almost more proud 
of him for having failed than if he had 
succeeded, and Sixth Form in general ac- 
cepted Brunson’s success apologetically 


fine and fastidious mind 
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as that of an “all round” man, whose 
triumph did not mean so much. But if 
there is any place where the finer schol- 
arship ought to tell, it should be in Ox- 
ford, and his school tutor, as has been 
said, laid out for him a sort of little map 
of what he was to do. There were the 
Hertford and the Ireland scholarships, 
almost as a matter of course; a first in 
moderations, but that went without say- 
ing; at least one of the Vice Chancel- 
lor’s prizes, — probably the Newdigate, 
or some other unconsidered trifle of the 
kind ; another first class in Greats; a 
fellowship. “ If you don’t do more than 
this I will be disappointed in you,” the 
school tutor said. 

The college tutors received Warrender 
with suppressed enthusiasm, with that 
excitement which the acquisition of a 
man who is likely to distinguish himself 
(and his college) naturally calls forth. 
It was not long before they took his 
measure and decided that his school 
tutor was right. He had it in him to 
bring glory and honor to their 
They surrounded him with that genial 
warmth of incubation which brings a fu- 
ture first class tenderly to the top of the 
lists. Young Warrender was flattered, 
his heart was touched. He thought, with 
the credulity of youth, that the dons 
loved him for himself; that it was be- 
cause of the attractions of his own noble 
nature that they vied with each other 
in breakfasting and dining him, in mak- 
ing him the companion of their refined 
and elevated pleasures. He thought, 
even, that the Rector, that name of fear, 
had at last found in himself the ideal 
which he had vainly sought in so many 
examples of lettered youth. He became 
vain, perhaps, but certainly a little self- 
willed, as was his nature, feeling him- 
self to be on the top of the wave, and 
above those precautions for keeping him- 
self there which had once seemed neces- 
sary. He did not, indeed, turn to any 
harm, for that was not in his nature; but 
feeling himself no longer a schoolboy, 


doors. 
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but a man, and the chosen friend of half 
the dons of his college, he turned aside 
with a fine contempt from the ordinary 
ways of fame making, and betook him- 
self to the pursuit of his own predilec- 
tions in the way of learning. He had a 
fancy for out-of-the-way studies, for au- 
thors who don’t pay, for eccentricities in 
literature ; in short, for having his own 
way and reading what he chose. Signals 
of danger became gradually visible upon 
his path, and troubled consultations were 
the room. 
“ He is paying no attention to his books,” 
remarked one; “he is reading at large 
whatever pleases him.” 


held over him in common 


Much was to 
be said for this principle, but still, alas, 
these gentlemen were all agreed that it 
does not pay. 

“Tf he does not mind, he will get 
nothing but a pass,” the Rector said, 
bending his brows. The learned soci- 
ety shrank, as if a sentence of death 
had been pronounced. 

“Oh, no, not so bad as that!” they 
cried, with one voice. 

“What do you call so bad as that? 
Is not a third worse than that? Is nota 
second quite as bad?” said the majestic 
presiding voice. “In the gulf there are 
no names mentioned. We are not cred- 
It will be better, 


to his books, that 


ited with a mistake. 
if he does not stick 
he should drop.” 
Young Warrender’s special tutor made 
frantic efforts to arrest this doom. He 
pointed out to the young man the evil of 
his ways. ‘In one sense all my sym- 
pathies are with you,” he said; “ but, 
my dear fellow, if you don’t read your 
books you may be as learned as 
” (the his- 
torian, being unlearned, does not know 
what names were here inserted), “ but 
you will never get to the head of the 
lists, where we have hoped to see you.” 
‘‘ What does it matter?” said War- 
render, in boyish splendor. “ The lists 
are merely symbols. You know one’s 
capabilities without that; and as for the 


and as clear sighted as 
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opinion of the common mass, of what 
consequence is it to me?” 

A cold perspiration came out on the 
tutor’s brow. “It is of great conse- 
quence to — the college,” he asserted, 
“My dear fellow, so long as we are 
merely mortal we can’t despise symbols ; 
and the Rector has set his heart on hav- 
He does n’t 
Come, after it’s 
all over you will have plenty of time to 
read as you like.” 


ing so many first classes. 
like to be disappointed. 


“ But wh 


” 


y should n’t I read as I like 


now?” Warrender said. He was very 
He was apt to start off at 


a tangent if anybody interfered with 


self-willed. 


him, —a youth full of fads and ways of 
his own, scorning the common path, car- 
And by what 
results is a college to be 
itself? The tutor 
whose hopes had been so high was great- 
He 
even made an appeal to the school tutor, 
the had up this 
troublesome original with so many fine 


ing nothing for results. 
except by 


known and assert 


ly depressed for some time after. 


enthusiast who sent 


prognostications : who replied to the ap- 
peal, and descended one day upon the 
youth in his room, quite unexpectedly. 

“* Well, Theo, my fine fellow, how are 
you getting on? TI hope you are keep- 
ing your eyes on the examination, and 
not neglecting your books.” 

“Tamd 
the lad. “I was just thinking I should 
like to consult you upon 


lighted to see you, sir,” said 


”__and here 
he entered into a fine question of scholar- 
ship, —a most delicate question, which 
probably would be beyond the majority 
The 


face of the public-school man was a 


of readers, as it is of the writer. 
wonder to see. It was lighted up with 
pleasure, for he was an excellent scholar, 
yet clouded with alarm, for he knew the 
penalties of such behavior in a “ man” 
with an examination before him. 

“My dear boy,” he said, “in which 
of your books do you find any reference 
to that ?” 


“Yn none of them, I suppose,” said 
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the young scholar. “ But you don’t 
think there is any sanctity in a set of 
prescribed books? ” 

“Oh, no, no sanctity: but use,” said 
the alarmed master. ‘ Come, Theo, 
there’s a good fellow, don’t despise the 
tools we all must work with. It’s your 
duty to the old place, you know, which 
all these newspaper fellows are throw- 
ing stones at whenever they have a 
chance, and it’s your duty to your col- 
lege. I know what you are worth, of 
course: but how can work be tested to 
the public eye except by the lists?” 

“Why should I care for the public 
eye?” said the magnanimous young man. 
“ We the don’t 
everything. A headache might make 


know that lists mean 
the best scholar that ever was lose his 
place. A fellow that knows nothing 
Don't 
you remember, sir, that time when Daws 


got the Lincoln because of that old ex- 


might carry the day by a fluke. 


aminer, who gave us all his own old 
fads in the papers? Every fellow tha 
was any good was out of it, and Daws 
got the scholarship. I 
can’t have forgotten that.” 
“Oh, no, I have not forgotten it,” 
said the master ruefully. “ But that 
Come, Theo, 
As long as you are in 
training, you know, you must keep in 
the beaten way. Think, my boy, of 
your school —and of me, if you care 
for my credit as 


am sure you 


was only once in a way. 
be reasonable. 


a tutor.” 

“ You know, sir, I care for you, and 
to please you,” with 
feeling. “ But as for your credit as a 
tutor, who can touch that? And even I 
am not unknown here,” he added, with 
a little boyish pride. “ Everybody that 
is of any importance knows that the 

tector himself has always treated me 
quite as a friend. I don’t think ” — this 
with the ineffable simple self-agsurance 
of youth, so happy in the discrimination 
of those who approve of it that the grat- 


said Warrender, 


ification scarcely feels like vanity — 
“that I shall be misunderstood here.” 
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said the master 
to himself, as he went away. “ Oh, the 
young idiot! Theo, what 
will be his feelings when he finds out 
that all they care for is the credit of the 
college ?” 


“Oh, the young ass! ” 


Poor dear 


3ut he was not so barbarous 
as to say this, and Warrender was left 
to find out by himself, by the lessening 
number of the breakfasts, by the absence 
of his name on the lists of the Rector’s 
dinner parties, by the gradual cooling of 
the incubating warmth, what had. been 
the foundation of all the affection shown 
him. It was not for some time that he 
perceived the change which made itself 
slowly apparent, the gradual loss of in- 
terest in him who had been the object 
of so much interest. The nest was, so 
to speak, left cold, no father bird lend- 
ing his aid to the development; his books 
were no longer forced on his cousidera- 
tion; his tutor no longer made anxious 
remarks. Like other silly younglings, 
the Jad for a while rejoiced in his free- 
dom, and believed that he had succeeded 
in making his pastors and teachers aware 
And it was not till 
there flashed upon him the awful reve- 


of a better way. 


lation that they were taking up Brunson 
that he began to see the real state of 
affairs. Brunson was the all round man 
whom Sixth Form despised, — a fellow 
who had little or no taste for the higher 
scholarship, but who always knew his 
books by heart, mastering everything 
that would “ pay” with a determined 
practical faculty fertile of results. There 
is no one for whom the dilettante mind 
has a greater contempt; and when War- 
render saw that Brunson figured at 
the Rector’s dinner parties as he him- 
self had once done, that it was Brunson 
who went on the river with parties of 
young dons and walked out of college 
arm in arm with his tutor, the whole 
meaning of his own brief advancement 
burst upon him, Not for himself, as he 
had supposed in the youthful simplicity 
which he called vanity now, and char- 
acterized by strong adjectives ; not in the 
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least for him, Theo Warrender, scholar 
and gentleman, but for what he might 
bring to the college, — the honors, the 
scholarships, the credit to everybody 
concerned in producing a_ successful 
student. That he became angry, scornful, 
and Byronie on the spot need surprise 
nobody. Brunson! who never had come 
within a hundred miles of him or of 
his set at school; did not even under- 
stand the fine problems which the initi- 
ated love to discuss; was nothing more 
than a plodding fellow, who stuck to 
his work, and cared no more for the 
real soul of Greek literature or philos- 
ophy than the scout did. Warrender 
laughed aloud, — that hollow laugh, 
which was once so grand an exponent of 
feeling, and which, though the Byronie 
mood has gone out of fashion, will never 


go out of fashion so long as there is 


youthful pride to be wounded, and _ pa- 
tient merit has to accept the spurns of 
the unworthy. No, perhaps the adjec- 
tive is mistaken, if Shakespeare ever 
was mistaken ; not patient, but exasper- 
ated merit, conscious to the very finger 
points of its own deserts. 

Warrender was well enough aware 
that he could, if he chose, make up the 
lost way and leave Brunson “ nowhere ” 
in the race for honors; but it was his 
first disenchantment, and he felt it deep- 
ly. Letters are dear and honors sweet, 
but our own beloved personality is dear- 
er still; and there is no one who does not 
feel humbled and wounded when he finds 
out that he is esteemed, not for himself, 
but for what he can do, — and poor Theo 
was only twenty, and had been made 
much of all his life. He began to ask 
himself, too, whether his past popularity, 
the pleasant things that had been al- 
ways said of him, the pleasant way in 
which his friendship had been sought, 
were perhaps all inspired by the same 
motive, — because he was likely to do 
credit to his belongings and friends. It 
is a fine thing to do credit to your be- 
longings, to be the pride of your com- 
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munity, to be quoted to future genera- 
tions as the hero This was 
what had occurred to him at school, and 


of the past. 
he had liked it immensely. Warrender 
had been a word to conjure withal, 
named by lower boys with awe, fondly 
cherished in the records of Sixth Form. 
But the glimmer in the Head Master’s 
eye as he said good-by, the little falter 
in his tutor’s voice, — did these mean no 
more than an appreciation of his prog- 
ress, and an anticipation of the honor 
at the 
in the teeth 
fellows next time they 
the results of the 

| This 
thought had a sort of maddening effect 
upon the fastidious, hot-lheaded, impa- 


and glory he was to bring them 
university, a name to fling 
of the newspaper 
demanded what wer 


famous public-school system ? 


tient young man. He flung his books 
into a corner of the room, and covered 
them over with a yellow cairn of rail- 
way novels. If that was all, there let 
Iie resolved that nothing 


would induce him to touch them more. 


them lie. 


The result was — but why should we 
dwell upon the result? It sent a shiver 
through the college, where there were 
still 


souls who believed 


that Warrender could 


some faithful 


rick up even at 


} 
the last moment, if he liked. It produc: d 


such a sensation in his old school as 
relaxed discipline entirely, and confound- 
ed masters and scholars in one dark dis- 
couragement. “ Warrender has only got 
2a —— in Mods.” We decline to place 
any number where that blank is; it filled 
every division (except the lowest) with 
Warrender ! 


who was as sure of a first as — why, 


consternation and dismay. 


there was nobody who was so sure as 
The were 
Cambridge men recovered their courage 


Warrender ! masters who 
a‘ter a little, and said, “I told you so! 
That was a boy who ought to have gone 
to Cambridge, where individual charac- 
into consideration.” 
Warrender’s tutor took to his bed, and 
was uot visible for a week, after which 


teristics are taken 


only the most unsympathetic, not to say 
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brutal, of his colleagues would have men- 
tioned before him Warrender’s name. 
However, time reconciles all things, and 
after a while the catastrophe was for- 
gotten and everything was as before. 
But not to Warrender himself. He 
smiled, poor boy, a Byronic smile, with 
a curl of the upper lip such as suited 
the part, and saw himself abandoned by 
the authorities with what he felt to‘be a 
lofty disdain ; and he relapsed into such 
studies as pleased him most, and set pre- 
scribed books and lectures at defiance. 
What was worst to bear was that other 
classes of “men” made up to him af- 
ter the men of distinction, those whom 
the dons considered the best men, had 
withdrawn and left him to pursue his 
own way. The men who loafed consid- 
ered him their natural prey ; the wsthetic 
men who wrote bad verses opened their 
arms, and were ready to welcome him as 
their own. -And perhaps among these 
classes he might have found disinterest- 
ed friendship, for nobody any longer 
sought Warrender on account of what 
he could do. But he did not make the 
trial, wrapping himself up in a Childe- 
Harold-like superiority to all those who 
would consort with him, now that he 
had lost his hold of those with whom 
Llis mother 
and sisters felt a little surprised, when 


only he desired to consort. 


they came up to Commemoration, to find 
that they were not overwhelmed by in- 
Other la- 
dies had uot a spare moment: they were 


vitations from Theo’s friends. 


lost in a turmoil of breakfasts, lunch- 
flower 
half 
the rooms in half the colleges. But with 
the Miss Warrenders this was not so. 


eons, water parties, 
shows, and knew the 


concerts, 


interior of 


They were asked to luncheon by Brun- 
son, indeed, and had tea in the rooms of 
a young Cavendish, who had been at 
school with Theo: he was a freshman, 
and did not count. But that was all, 
and it mortified the girls, who were not 
prepared to find 
a disadvantage. 


themselves so much at 
This was the only no- 
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tice that was taken of his downfall at 
home, where there was no academical 
ambition, and where everybody was 
quite satisfied so long as he kept his 
health and did not get into any scrape. 
Perhaps this made him feel it all the 
more, that his disappointment and dis- 
enchantment were entirely shut up in his 
own bosom, and that he could not con- 
fide to any one the terrible disillusion- 
ment that had befallen him on the very 
threshold of his life. That the Rector 
should pass him with the slightest possi- 
ble nod, and his tutor say How @’ ye do, 
Warrender? without even a smile when 
they met, was nothing to anybody except 
himself. Brunson, 
the don would give him that salutation. 
Brunson, who had got his first in Mods, 
was going on placidly, admired of all, to 
another first in the final schools. 


Arm in arm with 


3ut if there was any one who under- 
stood Warrender’s feelings it was this 
same Brunson, who was in his way an 
honest fellow, and understood the situa- 
tion. 


this youth said. 


“ Tt is all pot-hunting, you know,” 
“They don’t care for 
me any more than they care for Jenkin- 
son. It’s all for what I bring to the 
college, just as it was for what they ex- 
pected you were going to bring to the 
college; only I understood it, and you 
did n’t. I don’t care for them any more 
than they do for me. Why, they might 
see, if they had any sense, that to work 
at you, who care for that sort of thing, 
would be far better than to bother me, 
who only care for what it will bring. If 
they had stuck to you they might have 
done a deal with you, Warrender, where- 
as I should have done just the same 
whether they took any notice of me or 
not.” 


“You mean to say I’m an empty- 
headed fool that could be cajoled into 
anything!” cried the other angrily. 

“T mean nothing of the sort. I mean 
that I’m going to be a schoolmaster, and 
that first classes, etc., are my stock in 


trade. You don’t suppose I work to 
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please the Rector? And I know, and he 
knows, and you know, that I don’t know 
a tenth part so much as you do. If 
they had held on at you, Theo, they 
might have got a great scholar out of 
you. But that’s not what they want. 
They want so many firsts, and the Hert- 
ford, and the Ireland, and all the rest of 
it. It’s all pot-hunting,’ Mr. Brunson 
said. But this did not lessen the effect 
of the disenchantment, the first disap- 
pointment of life. He became prone to 
suspect everybody after that first proof 
that no one was above suspicion, — not 
even the greatly respected head of one 
of the first colleges in the world. 

After that dreadful the 
schools, Warrender continued to keep 


fiasco in 


his terms very quietly ; seeing very few 
people, making very few friends, read- 
ing after his own fashion with an obsti- 
nate indifference to all systems of study, 
and shutting his eyes persistently to 
the near approach of the final ordeal. 
Things were in this condition when he 
received a sudden telegram calling him 
home. “Come at once, or you will be 
too late,” was the message. The Rector, 
to whom he rushed at once, looked at 
it coldly. He was not fond of giving 
an undergraduate leave in the middle 
of the term. “The college could have 
wished for a more definite message,” he 
said. ‘Too iate for what, Mr. Warren- 
der?” ‘* Too late to see my father alive, 
sir!” cried the young man; and as this 
had all the definiteness that the college 
required he was allowed to go. This was 
how his studies were broken up just as 
they approached the close, although, as 
he had been so capricious and self- 
willed, nobody expected that in any cir- 
cumstances it could have been a very 
satisfactory close. 


II. 


The elder Mr. Warrender was a coun- 
try gentleman of an undistinguished kind. 
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The county gentry of England is a very 
comprehensive class. It the 


very best and most delightful of English 


includes 


men and English women, the truest no- 
bility, the finest gentlemen ; but it also 
includes a number of beings the most 
limited, dull, and commouplace that hu- 
man experience knows. In some eases 
they are people who do well to be proud 
of the generation of gentlefolk through 
whom they trace their line, and who 
have trausmitted to them not only the 
habit of command, but the habit of pro- 
tection, and that easy grace of livins 


5 


which is not to be acquired at first hand ; 


forefathers 
have handed dowu nothing but so many 


aud there are some whose 
farms and fields, and various traditions, 


in which father and son follow each 


other, each smaller and more petty of 
soul that went before. The 
family at the Warren were of this class. 


than he 
They were acknowledged gentry, be- 
yond all question, but their estates and 
means were small and their souls smaller. 
Their income never reached a higher 
level than about fifteen hundred a year. 
Their paternal home was a house of 
rather mean appearance, rebuilt on the 
ruins of the old one in the end of last 
century, and consequently as ugly as 
four square walls could be. The woods 
had grown up about it, and hid it almost 
entirely from sight, which was an ad- 
vantage, perhaps. to the landscape, but 
not to those who were 
dwell in the 
out light and 
was cheering. 


condemned to 
house, which was with- 
air and everything that 
The name of the War- 
ren was very well adapted to the place, 
which, except one corner of the old 
house which had stood fast when the 
rest was pulled down, might almost have 
been a burrow in the soft green earth, 
damp and warm and full of the mould 
of ages, though it was a mere new-comer 
in the world. Its furniture was almost 
entirely of the same date as the house, 
which means dingy carpets, curtains of 
harsh and unpliable stuff, and immense 
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catafalques of mahogany in the shape 
of sideboards, arm-chairs, and beds. A 
four-poster of mahogany, with hangings 
of red moreen, as stiff as a board and 
much less soft, — that was the kind of 
furnishing ; to be sure, it was full of 
feather-beds and pillows, warm blan- 
kets and fresh linen, which some people 
thought made amends. 

The family consisted of Mr. and Mrs. 
Warrender, two daughters, and the son, 
with whom the reader has already made 
acquaintance. 


had found his 


way into such a nest was one of those 


How he 


problems which the prudent evolution- 
The oth- 
ers were in their natural place: the 
father a Warrender like the last dozen 
Warrenders who had gone before him, 


ist scarcely cares to tackle. 


and the girls cast exactly in the mould 
of all the previous Minnies and Chat- 
They were all dull, 
blameless, and good —to a certain ex- 
tent; perfectly satisfied to live in the 
Warren all the year long, to spend 
every evening of their lives round the 
same hearth, to do the same thing to- 


tys of the family. 


day as they had done yesterday and 
should do to-morrow. To be so easily con- 
tented, to accommodate one’s self with 
such philosophy to one’s circumstances, 
— what an advantage that is! But it re- 
quired no philosophy on the part of the 
girls, who had not imagination enough 
to think of anything different, and who 
devoutly believed that nothing on earth 
was so Virtuous, so diguified, so praise- 
worthy, as to keep the linen in order, 
and make your own underclothing, and 
sit round the fire at home. When any 
one would read aloud to them they 
wanted no better paradise; but they 
were not very exacting even in the mat- 
ter of reading aloud. However exciting 
the book might be, they were quite will- 
ing that it should be put away at a quar- 
ter to ten, with a book-marker in it to 
keep the place. Once Chatty had been 
known to take it up clandestinely after 
prayers, to see whether the true mur- 
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derer was found out; but Minnie waited 
quite decorously till eight o’clock next 
evening, which was the right hour for 
resuming the reading. 


Happy girls! 
They thus had in their limited little 
world quite a happy life, expecting noth- 
ing, growing no older from year to year. 
Minnie was twenty-five, Chatty twenty- 


three: they were good-looking enough 
in their quiet way, very neat and tidy, 
with brown hair so well brushed that it 
reflected the lights. Theodore was the 
youngest, and he had been very welcome 
when he came; for otherwise the prop- 
erty would have gone toa distant heir of 
eutail, which would not have been pleas- 
ant for any of the family. He had been 
avery quiet boy so long as he was at 
home, though not perhaps in the same 
manner of quietness as that of the girls ; 
but since he was thirteen he had been 
away for the greater part of the years, 
appearing ouly in the 
was always reading 


holidays, when he 
for something or 
other, —so that nobody was aware how 
great was the difference between the 
fastidious young scholar and the rest of 
his belongings. 
Mr. Warrender 
scholar. 


himself was not a 
Ile had got through life very 
well without ever being at the univer- 
sity. In his day it was not considered 
such a necessity as now. 
not at all critical of his son, So long as 
the boy got into no scrapes he asked no 
more of him. 


And he was 


He was quite complacent 
when Theo brought home his school 
prizes, and used to point them out to vis- 
itors. “This is for his Latin verses,” 
he would say. “I don’t know where 
the boy got a turn for poetry. I am 
sure it was not from me.” The beauti- 
ful smooth binding and the school arms 
on the side gave him great gratification. 
IIe had a faint notion that as Theo 
brought home no prizes from Oxford 
he was not perhaps getting on so well ; 
but naturally he kuew nothing of his 
son’s experiences with the Rector and 
the dons. And by that time he was ill 


fated 
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and feverish, and far more taken up 
about his beef tea than about anything 
else in the world. They did not make 
it half strong enough. If they only 
would make it strong he felt sure he 
would soon regain his strength. But 
how could a man pick up, who was al- 
lowed nothing but slops, when his beef 
tea was like water? ‘This was the mat- 
ter that occupied him most, while his 
son was going through the ordeal above 
described, — there never was any taste 
in the beef tea. 


Mr. Warrender thought 
the cook 


must make away with the 
meat; or else send the best of the in- 
fusion to some of her people in the vil- 
lage, and give it to him watered. When 
it was made over the fire in his room 
he said his wife had no skill; she let 
all the goodness evaporate. He never 
could be satisfied with his beef tea; and 
so, grumbling and indignant, finding no 
savor in anything, but thoroughly con- 
vinced that this was * their ”’ fault, and 
that they could make it better if they 
were to try, he dwindled and faded 
away. 

It was a long illness; a family gets 
used to a long illness, and after a while 
accepts it as the natural course of events. 
And the doctor had assured them all 
that no sudden “change” was to be 
looked for. Nevertheless, there was a 
sudden change. It had become the rou- 
tine of the house that each of the ladies 
should spend so many hours with papa. 
Mrs. Warrender was with him, of course, 
the greater part of the day, and went 
out and in to see if he was comfortable 
every hour or two during the night; but 
one of the girls always sat with him in 
the evening, bringing her needlework up- 
stairs, and feeling 


that she was doing 
her duty in giving 


up the reading just 
when the book was at its most interest- 
ing point. It was after Chatty had ful- 
filled this duty, and everybody was se- 
renely preparing to go to bed, that the 
change came. “How is he?” Mrs. 
Warrender had said, as they got out the 
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Prayer-Book which was used at family 
prayers. “Just as usual, mamma: quite 
quiet and comfortable. I think he was 
asleep, for he took no notice when I 
bade him good-night,’” Chatty said; and 
then the servants came in, and the little 
Mrs. Warren- 
der then went upstairs, and received the 
same report from her maid, who sat with 
the patient in the intervals when the la- 
dies were at prayers. 


rites were accomplished. 


** Quite comfort- 
able, ma’am, and I think he is asleep.” 
Mrs. Warrender the bedside 
and drew back the curtain softly, — the 
red which was like a 
board suspended by the head of the bed, 
—and lo, while they all had been so 
calm, the change had come. 


went to 


moreen curtain 


The girls thought their mother made 
a great deal more fuss than was neces- 
sary ; for what could be done? It might 
be right to send for the doctor, who is 
an official whose presence is essential 
at the last act of life ; but what was the 
good of sending a man on horseback 
into Highcombe, on the chance of the 
telegraph office being still open? Of 
course it was not open; and if it had 
been Theo could not possibly leave Ox- 
ford till next morning. But then it was 
a well-known fact that mamma was ex- 
citable, and often did things without 
thought. He lingered all night, “ just 
alive, and that is all,” the doctor said. 
It was Chatty who sent for the rector, 
who came and read the prayers for the 
sick at the bedside, but agreed with Dr. 
Durant that it was of no use attempting 
to rouse the departing soul from the 
lethargy in which he lay. And before 
Theodore all He 


knew it before he entered the house by 


arrived was over. 
the sight of the drawn blinds, which re- 
ceived him with a blank whiteness of 
woe as soon as he caught sight of the 
windows. They had not sent to meet 
him at the station, thinking he would 
not come till the later train. 

“ Try and get mamma to lie down,” 
Minnie said as she kissed her brother. 
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“She is going on exciting herself for 
nothing. I am sure everything was 
done that could be done, and we can do 
him no good by making ourselves more 
miserable now.” 
Minnie had cried in the early morn- 
ing as much as was right and natural, 
—her eyes were still a little red; but 
she did not think it necessary to begin 
over again, as Chatty did, who had a 
tendency to overdo everything, like 
mamma. As for Theodore, he did not 
ery at all, but grew very pale, and did 
not say a word when he was taken into 
the chamber of death. 
that marble, or rather 


The sight of 
waxen, figure 
lying there had a greater effect upon 
his imagination than upon that of either 
of the girls, who perhaps had not got 
any imagination to be affected. He was 
overawed and silenced by that presence, 
which he had never met before so near. 
When his mother threw herself into his 
arms, with that excess of emotion which 
was peculiar to her, he held her close to 
him with a throb of answering feeling. 


. -@ e . . 
The sensation of standing beside that 


which was not, although it was, his fa- 
ther went through and through the be- 
Death 
is always most impressive in the case of 


ing of the sensitive young man. 


a commonplace person, with whom we 
have no associations but the most ordi- 
nary ones of life. What had come to 
him ? — to the mind which had been so 
much occupied with the quality of his 
beef tea? Was it possible that he could 
have leaped all at once into the contem- 
plation of the highest subjects, or must 
there not be something intermediate be- 
tween the beef tea and the Gloria in Ex- 
celsis? This was the thought, inappro- 
priate, unnatural, as he felt it, which 
came into his mind as he stood by the 
bed upon which lay that which had been 
the master of the Warren yesterday, and 
now was “the body ;” a solemn, inani- 
mate thing arranged with dreadful neat- 
ness, presently to be taken away and 
hid out of sight of the living. Tears 
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did not come even when he took his 
mother into his arms, but only a dumb 
awe not unmixed with horror, and even 
that sense of repulsion with which some 
minds regard the dead. 

It was the height of summer, the time 
at which the Warren looked its best. 
The sunshine, which scarcely got near 
it in the darker part of the year, now 
penetrated the trees on every side, and 
rushed in as if for a wager, every ray 
trying how far it could reach into the 
depths of the shade. It poured full into 
the drawing-room by one window, so 
that Minnie was mindful at all times to 
draw down that blind, that the carpet 
might not be spoiled; and of course all 
the blinds were down now. It touched 
the front of the house in the afternoon, 
and blazed upon the lawn, making all 
the flowers wink. Inside, to people who 
had come out of the heat and scorching 
of other places more open to the influ- 
ences of the skies, the coolness of the 
Warren in July was delightful. The 
windows stood open, the hum of bees 
came in, the birds made an unceasing 
chorus in the trees. Neither birds nor 
bees took the least notice of the fact 
that there was death in the house. They 
carried on their jubilation, their hum of 
business, their love-making and nursery 
talk, all the same, and made the house 
sound not like a house of mourning, but 
a house of rejoicing; all this harmonious 
noise being doubly audible in the in- 
creased stillness of the place, where Min- 
nie thought it right to speak in a whis- 
per, and Chatty was afraid to go beyond 
the example of her sister. Mrs. Warren- 
der kept her room, except in the even- 
ing, when she would go out with Theo 
for a little air. Only in the grounds! 
no further, — through the woods, which 
the moonlight pierced with arrows of 
silver, as far as the pond, which shone 
like a white mirror with all the great 
leaves of the water-lilies black upon its 
surface. But the girls thought this was 
too much. They could not think how 
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she could feel able for it before the 
funeral. They sat with one shaded 
lamp and the shutters all closed, “ read- 
ing a book,” which was their severest es- 
timate of gravity. ‘That is to say, each 
had a book: one a volume of sermons, the 
other Paradise Lost, which had always 
been considered Sunday reading by the 
Warrenders, and came in very conven- 
iently at this moment. They had been 
busy all day with the maid and the dress- 
maker from the village, getting their 
mourning ready. ‘There were serious 
doubts in their minds how high the crape 
ought to come on their skirts, and wheth- 
er a cuff of that material would be enough 
without other trimmings on the sleeves ; 
but as it was very trying to the eyes to 
work at black in candlelight, they had 
laid it all aside out of sight, and so far 
as was possible out of thought, and com- 
posed themselves to read as a suitable 
occupation for the evening, less cheer- 
ful than colored or white needlework, 
and more appropriate. It was very 
difficult, especially for Minnie, upon 
whom the chief responsibility would 
rest, to put that question of the crape 
out of her thoughts; but she read on in 
a very determined manner, and it is to 
be hoped that she succeeded. She felt 
very deeply the impropriety of her moth- 
er’s proceedings. She had never her- 
self stirred out-of-doors since her father’s 
death, and would not till after the fu- 
neral, should the interests of nations hang 
on it. She, at least, knew what her duty 
was, and would do it. Chatty was not 
so sure on this subject, but she had been 
more used to follow Minnie than to fol- 
low mamma, and she was loyal to her 
traditions. One window was open a lit- 
tle behind the half-closed shutters, and 
let in something of the sounds and odors 
of the night. Chatty was aware that 
the moon was at the full, and would 
have liked to stretch her young limbs 
with a run; but she dared not even 
think of such a thing in sight of Min- 
nie’s face. 
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“T wonder how long mamma means 
to stay. Yne would think she was en- 
joying it,” Minnie said, with a little em- 
phasis on the word. As she used it, it 
seemed the most reprehensible verb in 
the world. 

“She likes to be with Theo,” said 
Chatty ; “and she is always such a one 
for the air.” 

“ Likes !’ “Ts this 
a time to think of what one likes, with 
poor dear papa in his coffin ?” 


said her sister. 


“She never left him as long as he 
wanted her,” said the apologetic sister. 

“‘ No, indeed, I should hope not; that 
would have been criminal. Poor dear 
mamma would never do anything really 
bad; but she does not mind if she does 
a thing that is unusual. It is very un- 
usual to go out before the funeral ; it is 
a thing that is never done, especially 
by the ladies of the house.” 

‘“‘ Shall we be able to go out on Fri- 
day, Minnie ? ” 
day. 

“Tt would be very bad taste, I think. 
Of course, if it 
much for us, we ought to go to church 
to meet the Often it is 
thought to be too much for the ladies of 
a family.” 


Friday was the funeral 


does not prove too 


procession. 


“T am sure it would not be too much 
for me. Oh, I shall go as far as we can 
go with him —to the grave, Minnie.” 

“You had better wait till you see 
whether it will not be too much for 
you,” said the elder sister, while Chatty 
dried her eyes. 


need of drying. 


Minnie’s eyes had no 
She had cried at the 
right time, but it was little more than 
levity to be always crying. It was near- 
She 
did not like extravagance of any kind. 

And then they turned to their reading 
again, and felt that, whatever mamma 
might think herself at liberty to do, they, 
at least, were paying that respect to 
their father’s memory which young wo- 
men in a well-regulated household should 
always be the first to pay. 


ly as bad as enjoying anything. 
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III. 


Meanwhile the mother and son took 
their walk. It was a very silent walk, 
without much outward trace of that en- 
joyment which Minnie had felt so cruel- 
ly out of place, but no doubt to both 
Mr. 
Warrender had now been lying in that 
silent state which the most insignificant 
person holds immediately after death, 
for three days, and there was still anoth- 
er to come before he could be laid away 
in the dark and bed in the 
family vault, where all the Warrenders 
made their last assertion of superiority 
to common clay. This long and awful 
pause in the affairs of life was intolera- 
ble to the two people now walking soft- 
ly through the paths of the little wood, 
where the moonbeams shone through 


there was a certain pleasure in it. 


noisome 


the trees; the son, because he was of 
an impatient nature, and could not en- 
dure the artificial gloom which was thus 
forced upon him. He had felt keen- 
ly all those natural sensations which the 
loss of a father calls forth: the breaking 
of an old tie, the oldest in the world; 
the breach of all the habits of his life; 
the absence of the familiar greeting, 
which had always been kind enough, if 
never enthusiastic; the general overturn 
and loss of the usual equilibrium in his 
little world. It was no blame to Theo 
if his feelings went little further than 
this. His father had been no active in- 
fluence in his life. His love had been 
passive, expressing itself in few words, 
without sympathy in any of the young 
man’s pursuits, or knowledge of them, 
or desire to know, —a dull affection be- 
cause the boy belonged to him, and sat- 
isfaction in that he had never got into 
any scrapes or given any trouble. And 
the return which the son made was in 
the same kind. Theo had felt the nat- 
ural pang of disruption very warmly at 
the moment; he had felt a great awe 
and wonder at sight of the mystery of 
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that pale and solemn thing which had 
lately been so unmysterious and un- 
solemn. But even these pangs of nat- 
ural sensation had fallen into a little 
ache and weariness of custom, and his 
fastidious soul grew tired of the bonds 
that kept him, or would have kept him, 
precisely at the same point of feeling 
for so many hours and days. This is 
not possible for any one, above all for a 
being of his temper, and he was restless 
beyond measure, and eager to get over 
this enforced pause, and emerge into the 
common life and daylight beyond. The 
drawn blinds somehow created a stifling 
atmosphere in his very soul. 

Mrs. Warrender felt it was indeco- 
rous to begin to speak of plans and 
what was to be done afterwards, so long 
as her dead husband was still master 
of the oppressed and melancholy house ; 
but her mind, as may be supposed, was 
occupied by them in the intervals of 
other thoughts. She was not of the 


Warrender breed, but a woman of lively 
feelings ; 


and as soon as the partner of 
her life was out of her reach she had 
begun to torment herself with fears that 
she had not been so good to him as she 
ought. There was no truth, at least no 
fact, in this, for there could have been 
no better wife or more careful nurse. 
But yet, as every individual knows more 
of his or her self than all the rest of 
the world knows, Mrs. Warrender was 
aware that there were many things lack- 
ing in her conjugal devotion. She had 
not been the wife she knew how to be; 
in her heart she had never given herself 
credit for fulfilling her duty. Oh, yes, 
she had fulfilled all her duties. She 
had been everything to him that he 
wanted, that he expected, that he was 
capable of understanding. But she 
knew very well that when all is said, 
that is not everything that can be said ; 
and now that he was dead, and could 
no longer look in her face with lack- 
lustre eyes, wondering what the deuce 
the woman meant, she threw herself 
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back upon her own standard, and knew 
that she had not come up to it. Even 
now she could not come up to it. Her 
heart ought to be desolate ; life ought to 
hold nothing for her but perhaps resig- 
nation, perhaps despair. She ought to 
be beyond all feeling for what was to 
come. Yet she was notso. On the con- 
trary, new ideas, new plans, had welled 
up into her mind,—how many, how 
few hours after she had laid down the 
charge, in which outwardly she had been 
so faithful, but inwardly so full of short- 
comings? These plans filled her mind 
now as she went by her son’s side through 
the mossy paths where, even in the 
height of summer, it was always a little 
cold. She could not speak of them, 
feeling a horror of herself, an ashamed 
sense that to betray the revulsion of 
her thoughts to her boy would be to put 
her down from her position in his re- 
spect forever. Between these mutual 
reluctances to betray what was really in 
them the two went along very silently, 
as if they were counting their steps, 
their heads a little bowed down, the 
sound of their feet making far more 
commotion than was necessary in the 
stillness of the place. To be out-of-doors 
was something for both of them. They 
could breathe more freely, and if they 
could not talk could at least think, with- 
out the sense that they were impairing 
the natural homage of all things to the 
recently dead. 

“Take care, Theo,” she said, after a 
long interval of silence. “It is very 
damp here.” 

“Yes, there is a good deal of timber 
that ought to go.” He caught his breath 
when he had said this, and she gave a 
slight shiver. They would both have 
spoken quite freely had the father been 
alive. “The house is damp, too,” said 
he, taking courage. 

“In winter, perhaps, a little, when 
there is much rain.” 

And then there was a long pause. 
When they came within sight of the 
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pond, which glistened under the moon- 
light, reflecting all the trees in irregular 
masses, and showing here and there a 
big white water-lily bud couched upon a 
dark bank of leaves, he spoke again: 
“JT don’t think 
either, to have 
house.” 


it can be very healthy, 
the pond so near the 


“You have always had your health, 
all of you,” she said, 

“That is true ; but not very much of 
it. We are a subdued sort of family, 
mother.” 

“That is because the Warrenders” — 
She stopped here, feeling the inappro- 
priateness of what she was about to say. 
It very often happens that a wife has 
but little opinion of the race to which 
her husband belongs. She attributes 
the defects of her own children to that 
side instinctively. “It is character,” 
she said, “ not health.” 

“But all the same, if we had a little 
more air an a little less shade ” — 

He was becoming bolder as he went 
on. 

“Theo,” she said tremulously, “ it is 
alittle too soon to begin to talk of that.” 

And then there was a pause again. 
When they came to the edge of the pond, 
and stopped to look at the water-lilies, 
and at the white flood of the moonlight, 
and all the clustering masses of the trees 
that hung round as if to keep it hidden 
and sheltered, it was she who spoke: 
“Your father was very fond of this 
view. Almost the last time he was out 
we brought him here. He sat down for 
a long time, and was quite pleased. He 
cared for beautiful things much more 
than he ever said.” 

The thought that passed through 
Theo’s mind was very rapid, that it 
might well be so, seeing nothing was 
ever said on the subject; but his remark 
was, “ Very likely, mother,” in a soft 
and soothing voice. 

“T should be very sorry to see any 
—I mean I hope you will not make 
much alteration here.” 
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‘It is too soon,” he said hastily, “ to 
speak of that.’ 

“Much too soon,” she replied, with 
a quick sense of shame, taking her son’s 
arm as they turned back. Even to turn 
back made the burden heavier, and dis- 
pelled the little advantage which they 
had got by the walk. 

“There will be, I suppose, a great 
number of people — on Friday.” 

“ Yes, I think a great number; every- 
body about.” 

“What a nuisance! People might 
have sense enough to know that at such 
a moment we don’t want a lot of strange 
faces peering at us, finding out how we 
bear up.” 

“* My dear, it would have pleased him 
to know everybody would be there.” 

“T suppose so,” said Theo, in a tone 
which was half angry and half re- 
signed. 

“We will have to take a little thought 
how they are to go. Lord Markland 
must come first, after the relations.” 

“Why? They never took much notice 
of us, and my father never liked him. 
I don’t see why he should come at all.” 

“ Oh, yes, he will come, and your dear 
father would have liked it. The War- 
renders have always thought a great 
deal of such things.” 

“T am a Warrender, I hope, and I 
don’t.” 

“ Ah, Theo, you! But you are much 
more like my family,” she said, with a 
little pressure of his arm. 

This did not give him so much pleas- 
ure as it did her; for, after all, however 
near a man may be to his mother’s fam- 
ily, he generally prefers his own, and the 
name which it is his to bear. They got 
back under the thick shadow of the 
trees when the conversation came to this 
point, and once more it was impressed 
upon both that the path was very 
damp, and that even in July it was diffi- 
cult to get through without wet feet; 
but Mrs. Warrender had felt herself 
checked by her son’s reply about the al- 
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terations, and Theo felt that to betray 
how much he was thinking of them 
would be horrifying to his mother: so 
they both stepped into the marshy part 
without a word. 

“You are still decided to go on Fri- 
day, — you and the girls?” 

“ Surely, Theo: we are all in good 
health, Heaven be praised! I should 
not feel that I had done everything if I 
did not go.” 

“ You are sure it will not be too much 
for you, mother?” 

This question went to her heart. She 
knew that it ought to be too much for 
her. Had she been the wife she ought 
to have been, the widow with a broken 
heart, then, perhaps, there might have 
been a doubt. But she knew also that 
it would not be too much for her. Her 
heart ached for the ideal anguish, which 
nobody looked for, nor would have un- 
derstood. “He would have liked it,” 
she said, in a subdued voice. That, at 


least, was quite true: and to carry out 
all his wishes thus faithfully was some- 
thing, although she could not pay him 
the homage which was his due, — the 
supreme compliment of a broken heart. 


At last Friday came. It was a dull 
day, of the color most congenial to such 
aceremony. A gentle shower fell upon 
the wreaths and crosses that covered the 
coffin. There was a large assembly from 
all the country round, for Mr. Warren- 
der had been a man who never harmed 
anybody, which is perhaps a greater title 
to respect than those possess who have 
taken more trouble. When you try to 
do good, especially in a rural place, you 
are sure to stir up animosities; but Mr. 
Warrender had never stirred up any- 
body. He was greatly respected. Lord 
Markland was what the farmers called 
“a wild young sprig,” with little re- 
gard to the proprieties; but he was 
there, and half the clergymen of the 
diocese, and every country gentleman on 
the west side of the county. The girls 
from behind their crape veils watched the 
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procession filing into church, and were 
deeply gratified; and Mrs. Warrender 
felt that he would have liked it, and that 
everything was being done according to 
his wishes. She said to herself that this 
was what he would have done for her if 
she had died first ; and immediately there 
rose before her eyes (also behind her 
crape veil) a picture of what might have 
been, had the coffin in the middle of the 
church been hers: how he would have 
stepped and looked, and the way in 
which he would have held out his hand 
silently to each of the company, and the 
secret pleasure in the fulfillment of all 
that was just and right which would 
have been in his mind. It was instan- 
taneous, it was involuntary, it made her 
smile against her will; but the smile re- 
called her to herself, and overwhelmed 
her with compunction and misery. Smile 
— when it was he who lay there in the 
coffin, under that black pall, expecting 
from her the last observances, and that 
homage which ought to come from a 
breaking heart ! 

The blinds were drawn up when they 
returned home, the sunshine pouring in, 
the table spread. Minnie, leading Chat- 
ty with her, not without a slight strug- 
gle on that young lady’s part, retired to 
her room, and lay down a little, which 
was the right thing to do. She hada 
tray brought upstairs, and was not dis- 
inclined for her luncheon. Mercifully, 
their presence at the funeral had not 
been too much for them, and all the 
mourning was complete and everything 
in order, even so far as to the jet neck- 
laces which the girls put on when they 
went down to tea. Mrs. Warrender had 
been quite overcome on reéntering the 
house, feeling, though she had so suffered 
from the long interval before the funer- 
al, that to come back to a place from 
which he had now been solemnly shut 
out forever was more miserable than all 
that had gone before ; for it will be per- 
ceived that she was not of the steady 
mettle of the others, but a fantastic wo- 
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man, who changed her mind very often, 
and whose feelings were always betray- 
ing her. The funeral had been early, 
and the distant visitors had been able to 
leave in good time, so that there was no 
need fora large luncheon party ; and the 
lawyer and a cousin of Mr. Warrender’s 
were the only strangers who shared that 
meal with the mother and son. Then, 
as a proper period had now been arrived 


at, and as solicitors rush in where heirs 


fear to tread, open questions were asked 
about the plans of the family and what 
Theo meant to do. Hie said at 
“T see no need for plans. Why should 
i So 
far as outward circumstances go, what 


once, 
there be any discussion of plans ? 


change is there?) My mother and the 
girls will just go on as usual, and I, of 
It will 
be more than a year before I can take 
my degre ae 


course, will go back to Oxford. 


He thought — but no doubt he must 
have been mistaken — that a blank look 
came over his mother’s face; but it was 
so impossible that she could have thought 
of anything else that he dismissed the 
idea from his mind. She said nothing, 
but Mr. Longstaffe replied, — 

* At present that is no doubt the wis- 
est way; but I think it is always well 
that people should understand each other 
at once and provide for all emergencies, 
so that there may be no wounded feel- 
ing, or that sort of thing, hereafter. You 
know, Mrs. Warrender, that the house 
in Highcombe has always been the joint- 
ure house ? ” 

“ Yes,” she 
liness in her answer, almost eagerness. 
“ My husband has often told me so.” 

“ We are authorized to put it in per- 
fect repair, and you are authorized to 
choose whatever you please out of the 
furniture at the Warren to make it ac- 
cording to your taste. Perhaps we had 
better do that at once, and put it into 
your hands. If you don’t live there, you 
can let it, or lend it, or make some use 
of it.” 


said, with a certain live- 
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“ It might be convenient,” Mrs. War- 
render said, with a slight hesitation, * if 
Theodore means, as I suppose he does, 
to carry out improvements here.” 

And yet she had implored him yes- 
terday not to make many alterations! 
felt a 
mother. 


Theo touch of offense with his 
He began to think there was 
something in the things the girls used 
to say, that you never knew when you 
might not 
She grew 
much more energetic, all at once, and 
even her figure lost the slight stoop of 
languor that was in it. 


had mamma, or whether she 
turn upon you in a moment. 


“If you are go- 
ing to cut any trees, or do any drainage, 
Theo, we could all live there while the 
works went on.” 

He gave a slight start in person, and 
a much greater in spirit, and a fastidious 
curve came to his forehead. ‘ I don’t 
know that I shall cut any trees now. 
You know you said the other day, We 
can talk of that after.” 

“ Oh, yes, it is early days,” said the 
lawyer. ‘Of course it is not as if there 
were other heirs coming in, or any com- 
pulsory division were to be made. You 
can take your time. But I have always 
observed that things went smoother 
when it was understood from the first, 
in case of a certain emergency arising, 
or new conditions of any kind, so and 
so should follow. You understand what 
I mean.” 

“It is always wisest,” said the War- 
render cousin, “ to have it all put down 
hard and fast, so that nobody may be 
disappointed, whatever should happen. 
Of course Theo will marry.” 

“T hope so,” said his mother, per- 
mitting herself to smile. 

“ Of course he will marry,” said the 
lawyer. 

“ But he had better take his degree 
first,” the cousin added, feeling that he 
had distinguished himself; “ and in the 
mean time the girls and you will have 
time to look about you. Highcombe is 
rather a dull place. And then the house 
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is large. You could not get on in it 
with less than four or five servants.” 

“Four would do,” said Mr. Long- 
staffe. 

“ And supposing my cousin kept a 
pony chaise, or something? She could 
not get on without a pony chaise. That 
means another.” 

Theodore pushed back his chair from 
the table with a harsh peremptoriness, 
startling them all. “I my 
mother does n’t want to go into these 
calculations,” he said; “neither do I. 
Leave us alone to settle what we find 
to be best.” 

“ Dear me,” said cousin Warrender, 


am sure 
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“T hope you don’t imagine me to have 
any wish to interfere.” ‘Theo did not 
make any reply, but gave his mother his 
arm, and led her upstairs. 

“T did not wish you to be troubled 
with business at all; certainly not to- 
day,” he said to her, half apologetically. 
But there was something in her face 
which he did not quite understand, as 
she thanked him and smiled, with an in- 
clination to ery. Was it possible that 
she was a little disappointed to have the 
discussion stopped, and that she took 
much interest in it, and contemplated not 
at all with displeasure the prospect of 
an entire change in her life ? 


M. O. W. Oliphant. 





THE STAR 


From hoary 


IN THE 


EAST. 


kingdoms of all ancientness, 


Led by a Star they came, — 
A Star that dimmed the lustre of the heavens, 
Shaking their fleece of flame! 


A splendid caravan, from desert depths 
They flashed their royal way ; 


Gold wrought, in all strange charactery and gems 
Their housings caught the ray. 


The shining stallions arched their necks and rang 
Their jeweled bridle-reins +, 

The stately camels stretched like monoliths 
Their shadows on the plains. 


Treasure of perfumes and of precious stones 
Weighed them, and wondrous web 

Of scarlet cloths, woven at the wane of moon 
And at the great sea’s ebb; 


And oils, and gums the ooze of sacred trees 
In sun-imprisoning flecks, 

And in their lamps the fire not once relit 
Since priest Melchizedek’s. 


There little Melchior, King of Nubia, came 


With gold to signify 
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Possession of the empire of the earth 
And kingship’s prophecy. 


And Chaldxa’s monarch, the old Balthuzar, 
Brought incense, for a sign 

That prayer and praise should find divinity 
In manger or in shrine. 


But Jasper, black, and of a mighty make, 
And of rich Tarshish king, 

Brought neither gold nor incense, but brought myrrh, 
For human suffering. 


Ani with them, and before them, the great Star, 
That up the eastern coasts, 

Outstripping comets and white-bearded orbs, 
Came leading heaven’s hosts. 


While all black art of dark astrology, 
With incantations gray 

That signs and zodiacs trembled to regard, 
Showed where the young child lay, — 


The young child, who, not yet a fortnight old, 
Among the oxen slept, 

Where angels hung upon a drooping wing, 
And all the sweet watch kept. 


Chiefs of old heathenry, how long, how far, 
They journeyed on their quest! 

What tribute and what treasure did they bring 
To greet the holy guest! 


What costly travel and what toilsome march 
Were theirs, too, — that great press 

Which followed on the way the Magi led 
Up from the wilderness ! 


But we, on whom for twice a thousand years 
The Star in the East has shone, — 

What hard road do we tread with tender feet 
To make the truth our own? 


Up from what deserts do we hotly spur 
To consecrate our King? 

To God, in Christ or in Humanity, 
What tribute do we bring? 


We look on the immensity of space, 
And count all creeds a song; 
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We let the dungeoned prisoner write in blood 
The story of his wrong. 


So we but lose no bubble of the wine, 
In the rose crush no sting, 

We care not for the pierced divinity, — 
We crown the senses King! 


Brief empery, that with the bubble breaks, 
With the rose falls! whose slaves 

Shall revel then but with the loathly worm 
And the dark fruit of graves! 


Dart forth your white and awful light, O Star, 


Wither this King 
Lead us a path like 
Were nailed upon 


to dross ! 
that once trod the feet 
a cross! 


Harriet Prescott Spofford. 





THE NEW PORTFOLIO. 


“ AnD why the New Portfolio, I would 
ask?” 

Pray, do you remember, when there 
was an accession to the nursery in which 
you have a special interest, whether the 
new-comer was commonly spoken of as 
ababy? Was it not, on the contrary, 
invariably, under all conditions, in all 
companies, by the whole household, 
spoken of as the baby? And was the 
small receptacle provided for it com- 
monly spoken of as a cradle; or was it 
not always called the cradle, as if there 
were no other in existence ? 

Now this New Portfolio is the cradle 
in which I am to rock my new-born 
thoughts, and from which I am to lift 
them carefully from time to time and 
show them to callers, namely, to the 
whole family which this monthly visitor 
reckons on its list of intimates, and such 
others as may drop in by accident. And 
so it shall have the definite article, and 
not be lost in the mob of its fellows as 
a portfolio. 

What can be more natural than that 


a reader who has found some little pleas- 
ure in the contents of the old worn-out 
portfolio should take up the new one 
with the feeling that it can never be 
to him or her what the earlier one has 
been? No, my dear friend, it cannot be. 
You and I were younger when that was 
opened. It is a very small affair to be 
illustrated from the Scripture record, 
and yet you remember the beetle and 
the giant, — alike in one point, though 
so far apart in many. I am thinking 
of the old and the new Jewish temple, 
and the story Ezra tells of them :— 
But who were ancient 
men, that had seen the first house, when 
the foundation of this house was laid be- 
Sore their eyes, wept with a loud voice. 
It is much more likely that you will 
smile, dear reader, but I do not think 
you will laugh. You could hardly be 
one of my willing readers unless you 
were capable of feeling instinctively 
that there is something in this confi- 
dence on which I venture, lying deeper 
than the superficial layer which belongs 


many .. . 
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to the ridiculous. So much has changed 
since the older, not the oldest, portfo- 
lio was opened for the first number of 


this magazine! 


I cannot go back to 
the feelings with which I wrote, nor 
you to the feelings with which you read. 
No matter; we have a good deal left 
still sweet to 
breathe, and ginger is hot in the mouth 
Only deal kindly 
with the New Portfolio at its first open- 
ing. It takes a slight effort to open it, 
and it creaked a little. 
Have patience with it; do not brutal- 
ize it with a cynical welcome. 


in common yet: air is 


just as it used to be. 


seems as if it 


I got a lesson when a young man, 
One 
of my most intimate college friends was 
married very early, and by and by a 


which has lasted me a long time. 


cradle appeared in the room christened 
the nursery, and in the cradle a male 
infant, of which the young parents were 
very proud, as a matter of course. Some 
weeks had passed over its little head, 
when I, as a friend of the family, was 
admitted to a view of the young phe- 
What 


take it from the mother’s arms and bear 


nomenon. more natural than to 
it about the room in triumph? But one 
must have a good look at one’s friend’s 
baby, — not smothered up in all sorts of 
little bed-clothes, or hugged out of sight 


in the arms of the nurse or the mother, 
Let us set 
it down on the floor, and step back and 


or even in one’s own arms. 


get a good perspective view of the small 
miracle. Down I plumped the baby in 
the sitting posture, and over the baby 
went backward, with such a thump of 
its poor little head on the floor as if a 
Father and 
mother and baby have been dead many 
and many a long year, but I can hear 
that thump and the maternal cry 
the infant ululation, and see the 


cannon ball had dropped. 


and 
rush 
of the parental pair, and recall the feel- 
ing which came over me, — more like 
the condition of Truth in Mr. Bryant’s 
often-quoted verse than anything else 
I can think of just now. But though 
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“crushed to earth” I managed to “rise 
again,” and to take with me a lesson 
which has made me gentle in the hand- 
ling of all tender offspring of human 
parentage, whether found in cradles or 
portfolios. 

I am not at this particular time be- 
What I may 
find in my portfolio by and by is an- 
other matter; if there should be a cer- 
tain thread of connection between the 
papers that come from it I do not know 
that it will render them less interesting. 


ginning a serial story. 


There are, however, a few personal and 
incidental matters I wish to say some- 
thing of before getting deep into the 
real contents of the portfolio. 

As I have reminded you, I have had 
other portfolios before this, — two more 
especially, and the first thing I wish to 
say relates to these. 

Do throw this 
magazine down, or 


number of 
turn to 


not the 
another 
page, when I tell you that I opened my 
first portfolio more than fifty years ago. 
This is a very dangerous confession, for 
fifty years are just enough to make 
everything hopelessly old-fashioned, and 
not enough to give anything the charm 
of real antiquity. If I could say a hun- 
dred years, now, my readers would ac- 
cept all I had to tell them with a curi- 
ous interest; but fifty years ago, — there 
are too many talkative old people that 
know all about that 
half a century is a half-baked bit of 
ware. <A coin-fancier would say that 
your fifty-year-old facts have just 
enough of antiquity to spot them with 
rust, and not enough to give them the 
delicate and durable patina which is 
time’s exquisite enamel. 

When the first portfolio was opened 


time, and at best 


the coin of the realm bore for its legend, 
— or might have borne if the more de- 
vout hero-worshippers could have had 
their way, — Andreas Jackson, Populi 
Gratia, Imp. Cesar. Aug. Div. Maz., 
etc., etc. I never happened to see any 
gold or silver with that legend, but the 
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truth is I was not very familiarly ac- 
quainted with the precious metals at 
that period of my career, and there 
might have been a good deal of such 
coin in circulation without my handling 
it, or knowing much about it. 

What do you say to a few reminis- 
cences of that far-off time ? 

In those days the Athenxum Picture 
Gallery was a principal centre of attrac- 
tion to young Boston people and their 
visitors. Many of us got our first ideas 
of art, to say nothing of our first les- 
sons in the comparatively innocent flir- 
tations ef our city’s primitive period, in 
that agreeable resort of amateurs and 
artists. 

How the pictures on those walls in 
Pearl Street do keep their places in 
the mind’s gallery! Trumbull’s Sortie 
of Gibraltar, with red enough in it for 
one of our sunset after-glows ; and Nea- 
gle’s full-length portrait of the black- 
smith in his shirt-sleeves ; and Copley’s 
long-waistcoated gentlemen and satin- 
clad ladies, — they looked like gentle- 
men and ladies, too; and Stuart’s florid 
merchants and high-waisted matrons ; 
and Allston’s lovely Italian scenery and 
for- 
her 
interminable rocking-horse,— you may 
still see her at the Art Museum; 
the rival landscapes of Doughty 


dreamy, unimpassioned women, not 
getting Florimel in full flight on 


and 
and 
Fisher, much talked of and largely 
praised in those days; and the Murillo, 
— not from Marshal Soult’s collection ; 
and the portrait of Annibale Caracci by 
himself, cost the Athenzum a 
dollars ; and Cole’s allegorical 
pictures, and his immense and dreary 
sanvas, in which the prostrate shepherds 


which 
hundred 


and the angel in Joseph’s coat of many 
colors look as if they must have been 
for nothin and West’s 
brawny Lear tearing his clothes to 
pieces. But why go on with the cata- 


> 


thrown in 


7 ¢ 
>? 


logue, when most of these pictures can 
be seen either at the Atheneum build- 
ing in Beacon Street or at the Art Gal- 
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lery, and admired or criticised perhaps 
more justly, certainly not more gener- 
ously, than in those earlier years when 
we looked at them through the japanned 
fish-horns. 

If one happened to pass through At- 
kinson Street on his way to the Athe- 
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neum, he would notice a large, square, 
painted, brick house, in which lived a 
leading representative of old-fashioned 
coleopterous Calvinism, and from which 
emerged one of the liveliest of literary 
butterflies. The. father was editor of the 
Boston Recorder, a very respectable, but 
very far from amusing paper, most large- 
ly patronized by that class of the com- 
munity which spoke habitually of the 
first day of the week as “ the Sahbuth.” 
The son was the editor of several differ- 
ent periodicals in succession, none of 
them over severe or serious, and of many 
pleasant books, filled with lively de- 
scriptions of society, which he studied 
on the outside with a quick eye for form 
and color, and with a certain amount of 
sentiment, not very deep, but real, 
though somewhat frothed over by his 
worldly experiences. 

Nathaniel Parker Willis was in full 
bloom when I opened my first portfolio. 
He had made himself known by his re- 
ligious poetry, published in his father’s 
paper, I think, and signed “ Roy.” He 
had started the “ American Magazine,” 
afterwards merged in the ‘“ New York 
Mirror.” He had then left off writing 
scripture pieces, and taken to lighter 
forms of verse. He had just written 

““T’m twenty-two, I’m twenty-two, — 
They idly give me joy, 
As if I should be glad to know 
That I was less a boy.” 

He was young, therefore, and already 
famous. He came very near being very 
handsome. He was tall; his hair, of 

ight brown color, waved in luxurious 
abundance ; his cheek was as rosy as if 
it had been painted to show behind the 
footlights ; he dressed with artistic ele- 
gance. He was something between a 
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remembrance of Count D’ Orsay and an 
anticipation of Oscar Wilde. There used 
to be in the gallery of the Luxembourg 
a picture of Hippolytus and Phedra, in 
which the beautiful young man, who had 
kindled a passion in the heart of his 
wicked step-mother, always reminded 
me of Willis, in spite of the shortcom- 
ings of the living face as compared with 
the ideal. 
blooming on the canvas, but the fresh- 
cheeked, jaunty young author of the 
year 1830 has long faded out of human 
sight. 


The painted youth is still 


I took the flower which lies be- 
fore me at this moment, as I write, from 
his coffin, as it lay just outside the door 
of Saint Paul’s Church, on a sad, over- 
clouded winter’s day, in the year 1867. 
At that earlier time, Willis was by far 
the most prominent young American au- 
thor. Cooper, Irving, Bryant, Halleck, 
Drake, had all done their best work. 
Longfellow was not yet conspicuous. 
Lowell was a school-boy. Emerson was 
unheard of. Whittier was beginning to 
make his way against the writers with 
better educational advantages whom he 
and to outlive. 
Not one of the great histories, which 


was destined to outdo 


have done honor to our literature, had 
appeared. Our school-books depended, 
so far as American 
cerned, on extracts 


authors were con- 
the orations 
and speeches of Webster and Everett; 
on Bryant’s Thanatopsis and the Death 
of the Flowers, Halleck’s Marco Boz- 
zaris, Red-Jacket, and Burns; on Drake’s 
American Flag, and Percival’s Coral 
Grove, and his Genius Sleeping and 
Genius Waking, — and not getting very 


from 


wide awake, either. These could be 
depended on. A few other copies of 
verses might be found, but Dwight’s 
“Columbia, Columbia” and Pierpont’s 
Airs of Palestine, were already effaced, 
as many of the favorites of our own day 
and generation must soon be, by the 
great wave which the near future will 
pour over the sands in which they have 
been or still are legible. 
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About this time, in the year 1832, 
came out a small entitled 
Truth, a Gift for Scribblers, which 
made some talk for a while, and is now 
chiefly valuable as a kind of literary 
tombstone on which may be read the 
names of many whose renown has been 
buried with their bones. The London 
Atheneum spoke of it as having been 
described as a “tomahawk sort of sat- 
ire.” As the author had been a trapper 
in Missouri, he was familiarly acquainted 
with that weapon and the warfare of its 
owners. Born in Boston, in 1804, the 
of an educated at 
West Point, he came back to his native 
city about the year 1830. He wrote an 
article on Bryant’s Poems for the North 
American Review and another on the 
famous Indian chief, Black Hawk. In 
this last-mentioned article he tells this 
story as the great warrior told it himself. 
It was an incident of a fight with the 
Osages. 


volume 


son army officer, 


“ Standing by my father’s side, I saw 
him kill his antagonist and tear the scalp 
from his head. Fired with valor and 
ambition, I rushed furiously upon an- 
other, smote him to the earth with my 
tomahawk, ran my lance through his 
body, took off his scalp, and returned in 
triumph to my father. He said nothing, 
but looked pleased.” 

This little red story describes very 
well Snelling’s style of literary warfare. 
His handling of his most conspicuous 
victim, Willis, was very much like Black 
Hawk’s way of dealing with the Osage. 
He tomahawked him in heroics, ran him 
through in prose, and scalped him in 
Bryant and Hal- 
leck were abundantly praised; hardly 


barbarous e} vigrams. 


any one else escaped. 

If one wishes to see the bubbles of 
reputation that were floating, some of 
them gay with prismatic colors, half a 
century ago, he will find a long cata- 
logue of celebrities he never heard of 
in the pages of Truth. I recognize 
only three names among the living of 
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all are mentioned in the little 
book; but as I have not read the obit- 
uaries of all the others, some of them 
may be still flourishing in spite of 
Mr. Snelling’s exterminating onslaught. 
Time dealt as hardly with poor Snel- 
ling, who was not without talent and 
instruction, as he had dealt with our 
authors. I think he found shelter at 
last under a roof which held numerous 
inmates, some of whom had seen better 
and many of whom had known worse 
days than those they were passing with- 


who 


in its friendly and not exclusive pre- 
cincts. Such, at least, was the story I 
heard after he disappeared from general 
observation. 

That was the day of Souvenirs, To- 
kens, Forget-me-nots, Bijous, and all 
Short 
stories, slender poems, steel engravings, 
on a level with the common fashion- 
plates of advertising establishments, gilt 
edges, resplendent binding, — to mani- 


that class of showy annuals. 


festations of this sort our lighter liter- 
ature had very largely run for some 


years. The Scarlet Letter was an un- 
hinted possibility. The Voices of the 
Night had not stirred the brooding si- 
lence ; the Concord seer was still in the 
lonely desert; most of the contributors 
to those yearly volumes, which took up 
such pretentious positions on the centre 
table, have shrunk into entire oblivion, 
or, at best, hold their place in literature 
by a scrap or two in some omnivorous 
collection. 

What dreadful work Snelling made 
among those slight reputations, floating 
in swollen tenuity on the surface of the 
stream, and mirroring each other in re- 
ciprocal reflections! Violent, abusive as 
he was, unjust to any against whom he 
happened to have a prejudice, his casti- 
gation of the small Jittérateurs of that 
day was not harmful, but rather of use. 
His attack on Willis very probably did 
him good; he needed a little discipline, 
and though he got it too unsparingly, 
some cautions came with it which were 
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worth the stripes he had to smart under. 
One noble writer Snelling treated with 
rudeness, probably from some accidental 
pique, or equally insignificant reason. I 
myself, one of the three survivors before 
referred to, escaped with a love-pat, as 
the youngest son of the Muse. Long- 
fellow gets a brief nod of acknowledg- 
ment. Bailey, “ who made long since a 
happy snatch at fame,” which must have 
been snatched away from him by envi- 
ous time, for I cannot identify him; 
Thatcher, who died early, leaving one 
poem, The Last Request, not wholly un- 
remembered ; Miss Hannah F. Gould, a 
very bright and agreeable writer of light 
verse, — all these are commended to the 
keeping of that venerable public carrier, 
who finds his scythe and hour-glass such 
a load that he generally drops the bur- 
dens committed to his charge, after mak- 
ing a show of paying every possible at- 
tention to them so long as he is kept in 
sight. 

It was a good time to open a new 
portfolio. But mine had boyhood writ- 
ten on every page. <A single passion- 
ate outcry when the old war-ship I had 
read about in the broadsides that were a 
part of our kitchen literature, and in 
the Naval Monument, was threatened 
with demolition ; a few verses suggested 
by the sight of old Major Melville in 
his cocked hat and breeches, were the 
best scraps that came out of that first 
portfolio, which was soon closed that it 
should not interfere with the duties of 
a profession authorized to claim all the 
time and thought which would have 
been otherwise expended in filling it. 

During a quarter of a century the 
first portfolio remained closed for the 
greater part of the time. Only now 
and then it would be taken up and 
opened, and something drawn from it 
for a special occasion, more particularly 
for the annual reunions of a certain 
class of which I was a member. 

In the year 1857, towards its close, 
this magazine, which I had the honor of 
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naming, was started by the enterpris- 
ing firm of Phillips & Sampson, under 
the editorship of Mr. James Russell 
Lowell. He thought there might be 
something in my old portfolio which 
would be not unacceptable in the new 
magazine, I looked at the poor old re- 
ceptacle, which, partly from use and part- 
ly from neglect, had lost its freshness, 
and seemed hardly presentable to the 
new company expected to welcome the 
new-comer in the literary world of Bos- 
ton, the least provincial of American 
centres of learning and letters. The 
gilded covering where the emblems of 
hope and aspiration had looked so bright 
had faded ; not wholly, perhaps, but how 
was the gold become dim! — how was 
the most fine gold changed! Long devo- 
tion to other pursuits had left little time 
for literature, and the waifs and strays 
gathered from the old portfolio had 
done little more than keep alive the 
memory that such a source of supply 
I looked at the 
old portfolio, and said to myself, “ Too 
late! too late. This tarnished gold will 
never brighten, these battered covers 


was still in existence. 


will stand no more wear and tear; close 
them, and leave them to the spider and 
the book-worm.” 

In the mean time the nebula of the 
first quarter of the century had con- 
densed into the constellation of the mid- 
dle of the same period. When, a little 
while after the establishment of this 
magazine, the “Saturday Club” gath- 
ered about the long table at “ Parker’s,” 
such a representation of all that was 
best in American literature had never 
been collected within 
pass. Most 


foreigners cared to see — leaving out of 


so small a com- 


of the Americans whom 


consideration official dignitaries, whose 
temporary importance makes them ob- 
jects of curiosity — were seated at that 


board. But the club did not yet exist, 
and the magazine was an experiment. 
There had already been several month- 
ly periodicals, more or less successful 
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and permanent, among which Putnam’s 
Magazine was conspicuous, owing its 
success largely to the contributions of 
that very accomplished and delightful 
writer, Mr. George William Curtis. 
That magazine, after a somewhat pro- 
longed and very honorable existence, 
had gone where all periodicals go when 
they die, into the archives of the deaf, 
dumb, and blind recording angekwhose 
name is Oblivion. It had so well de- 
served to live that its death was a sur- 
Could an- 
other monthly take its place and keep 
it when that, with all its attractions and 
excellencies, had died out, and left a 
blank in our periodical literature which 
it would be very hard to fill as well as 
that had filled it ? 

This was 
enterprising 


prise and a source of regret. 


the experiment which the 
publishers ventured upon, 
and I, who felt myself outside of the 
charmed circle drawn around the scholars 
and poets of Cambridge and Concord, 
having given myself to other studies 
and duties, wondered somewhat when 
Mr. Lowell urged me with such earnest- 
ness to become a contributor. And so, 
yielding to a pressure which I could not 
understand, and yet found myself unable 
to resist, I promised to take a part in 
the new venture, as an occasional writer 
in the columns of the magazine. 

That was the way in which the Sec- 
ond Portfolio found its way to my table, 
and was there opened in the autumn 
of the year 1857. I was already at 
least 

Nel mezzo del cammin di mia vita, 

when I risked myself, with many mis- 
givings, in little-tried paths of what looked 
at first like a wilderness, a selva oscura, 
where, if I did not meet the lion or the 
wolf, I should be sure to find the critic, 
the most dangerous of the carnivora, 
waiting to welcome me after his own 
fashion. 

The Second Portfolio is closed and 
laid away. Perhaps it was hardly worth 
while to provide and open a new one; 
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but here it lies before me, and I hope 
I may find something in it which will 
justify me in coming once more before 
my old friends in the pages where my 
name has been so long in stereotype. 


Vedder's Drawings for Omar Khayydm’s Rubdiydt. 
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If I can find a paper for every month 
my readers shall have it, and at any rate 
they may depend on having set before 
them whatever may be contained in the 
New Portfolio. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 





VEDDER’S DRAWINGS FOR OMAR KHAYYAM’S RUBAIYAT. 


Ir is an experience probably common 
to all that passages in literature which 
have been perfectly familiar become sud- 
denly illumined with new meaning when 
one or more of the senses is brought 
forward to assist in the interpretation. 
Every one has felt this stimulation of 
thought by sense in the new vitality 
given to Shakespeare’s lines by the im- 
personation of a great actor; in the in- 
finite loveliness which music lends to 
one of Heine’s simplest stanzas. Even 
the cloudy second part of Goethe’s Faust 
has, under the light of a magnificent 
presentation in the Weimar theatre, 
blazed out with a clearness which re- 
vealed coherence and unity to those 
who had regarded the work as an in- 
soluble enigma. It is like wine acting 
upon the dull mind. It may be that in 
Omar Khayyam’s philosophy the praise 
of the wine-cup is thus to be taken in 
the larger sense of symbolizing the aid 
which the use and enjoyment of all our 
sensuous gifts may afford in bringing 
us to a truer understanding of the great 
problems of life and being. 

This interpretation has been insisted 
upon by many students of Omar, a fact 
which Mr. Vedder seems to have had in 
mind; for in conceiving the series of 
remarkable drawings which form his 
“accompaniment” to Omar’s Song he so 
placed his thought as to leave the solu- 
tion of this question still at the reader’s 
option. 

Mr. Vedder’s work is a rare instance 
of the perfect sympathy that may exist 


between poet and painter, and find in art 
adequate expression, even after many 
years. The present century has given 
us at least four great artist individuali- 
ties preéminent in imaginative power: 
William Blake, the Englishman; Ar- 
nold Boecklin, the Swiss; William Rim- 
mer and Elihu Vedder, the Americans. 
Persons fond of tracing resemblances, 
and also of denying originality wherever 
they fancy resemblance, will perhaps as- 
cribe certain peculiarities of the latter 
two to the influence of the first men- 
tioned, and may possibly charge them 
with imitation. But nothing could be 
further from the truth. These four men 
have kindred traits, but all have power- 
ful personalities, and each has worked 
out his problems in his own way. Any 
seeming evidence of influence comes 
from the fact that all are peculiarly chil- 
dren of this century, and in dealing with 
its questions their minds naturally trend 
in the same direction, just as do those 
of great inventors dealing with physical 
facts. Of the four, Blake shows himself 
to be more exclusively literary in qual- 
ity; his expression was inadequate to 
his conception ; there is something in his 
work repellent to many minds, and it 
will always remain of more interest to 
scholars than to lovers of art. Boecklin 
and Vedder have gained much of their 
largest inspiration in the atmosphere of 
Italy, have absorbed the spirit of its 
Renaissance, have learned the lessons of 
its abounding beauty and strengthened 
their souls with its passionate power. It 
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was Rimmer’s fate, on the other hand, to 
work in solitude, with very little sym- 
pathetic fellowship or appreciation, amid 
the prosaic surroundings of the western 
world. 

A lack of earnestness has rightfully 
been charged to the great body of our 
artists. They have acquired a most diffi- 
cult language, but they have no thoughts 
to express in it. In former days artists 
treated what affected them most thor- 
oughly ; the figures and events of relig- 
ion and mythology were their themes. 
To-day the love of nature has been keen- 
ly developed, and we have great land- 
scape painters. We have called upon 
our poets to treat the great features of 
nineteenth-century life. We likewise see 
our artists of the highest imaginative re- 
sources dealing with modern interpre- 
tations of the problems of existence. 
William Rimmer and Elihu Vedder, like 
Hawthorne with his mystic genius, are 
true growths of our soil; and although 
their country lacks an historic back- 
ground and its physical environment is 
most prosaic, after all, it is the land 
of freedom and untrammeled thought. 
Like them, why should not others lift 
themselves above the barren plain of 
their physical surroundings, and give 
their thoughts free wing in the realms 
of ideality ? 

The mind. has its bounds, as the sea 
has, and the command, Thus far shalt 
thou reason, and no farther, has been 
set up against it. ‘That the flood-mark 
was reached ages ago appears to be 
demonstrated by Omar Khayyam, whose 
universality of intellect is evinced by a 
singular freedom from the limitations 
and prejudices of contemporary creeds 
and philosophies. When Edward Fitz- 
gerald translated the Rubaiyat, he gave 
a new classic to the English literature. 
We feel that while other translations 
may be more literal they cannot so com- 
pletely represent the spirit of the poet. 
Fitzgerald was fortunate in preserving 
the form of the verse, which appears 
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peculiarly adapted for the conveyance of 
such thoughts. This reiterated Oriental 
rhyme has been successfully employed 
by various German poets. 
master of form, expresses 


Platen, a 
the spirit of 
it well when he introduces his Gaselen 
with the lines, — 
‘*Im wasser wogt die Lilie, die blanke, hin und 
her, 
Doch irrst du, Freund, so bald du sagst, sie 
schwanke hin und her! 
Es wurzelt ja so fest ihr Fuss im tiefen Meeres- 
grund, 


Ihr Haupt nur wiegt ein lieblicher Gedanke hin 
und her!” 


The water-lily on the wave is playing to and fro, 

But, friend, thou errst when thou dost say she’s 

straying to and fro! 
Her feet are rooted firm and fast in ground 
beneath the lake ; 

A lovely thought her beauteous head is swaying 

to and fro. 

The group of leading thoughts in the 
Rubiaiyat, floating aerially and ever re- 
current, are given appropriate form in 
the rhyme which, after the break in the 
third line, is ever brought back in the 
fourth, like the lily’s swaying head se- 
cured by its anchored stem. 

Mr. Vedder, as an artist interpreter 
of Omar Khayydm, is the peer of Mr. 
Fitzgerald. He has revealed new depths 
of meaning in the words of the great 
Persian poet-astronomer. He calls his 
work “an accompaniment of drawings,” 
a music-suggestive term of the broadest 
significance. The conventional accom- 
paniment is but a support to the song, 
a dull groundwork of which the hearer 
is hardly aware. But in the hands of 
a master-composer the accompaniment 
threads and pervades the song: giving 
new meaning to its melody; grasping, 
perhaps, the whole scheme; and reach- 
ing, through the tone-sense, depths of 
the heart and soul to which words alone 
could not appeal. Something analogous 
Mr. Vedder has accomplished here. His 
drawings rise from the rank of mere 
comments to embodiments of the poet’s 
meaning ; and frequently they carry the 
imagination beyond the poet to the real 
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problem which gave him inspiration. 
The scope of the poem affords him the 
adequate range and compass for seizing 
upon and imprisoning in art thoughts 
accustomed to soar to the thither side of 
space. Weirdness is a word which oc- 
curs to all who know Mr. Vedder’s work, 
and yet it is but vaguely indicative of 
the mystic spirituality of its character, 
allied to which is a striking demonic ele- 
ment. With all the magnitude of their 
conception and the power of their im- 
agery, these drawings possess an infinite 
tenderness, a grace and loveliness, which 
mark a close human sympathy as well 
as the utterances of a stern and inexora- 
ble fate. 

The work is full of symbolic touches : 
some are evident at a glance, some will 
be found upon a short acquaintance, a 
few are explained in the notes, while 
others will reveal themselves only to the 
careful student. Upon the cover appears 
one of the most 
This pervades the work: the mysteri- 
ous swirl of life, gradually gathering its 
forces from infinity ; then a halting and 
a reverse of the movement, as in the 
eddy of a stream, denoting the brief 
moment of existence; followed by the 


significant conceits. 


dissipation of the forces as gradually as 
they gathered. 

Possibly as many meanings may yet 
be read out of Omar’s clear, crystalline 
verses as out of Shakespeare or Goethe’s 
Faust. In Mr. Vedder’s drawings there 
is a wealth of subtle suggestions which 
indicate how thoroughly the artist has 
absorbed and assimilated the work. It 
has been aptly compared to a symphony, 
with its leading themes, its divisions, and 
its variations in treatment; running the 
gamut of human thought and passion, 
from the sparkling present to the vast- 
ness of eternity, from the heights of 
aspiration to the depths of despair. 

In the three symphonic movements, 
as we might call them, into which the 
work is divided by Mr. Vedder, marked 
first by the bitter cup of life with a 
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chaplet of prickly leaves, and second by 
the pardon giving and imploring hands 
entangled in the broken threads of life 
as they are stretched up to heaven, it 
may be easy to fancy the treatment of 
the same themes from the standpoint of 
life’s morning, afternoon, and evening: 
the stormy passions of youth, the quiet 
acceptance of fate by maturity, and the 
philosophic contemplation of age which 
now and then reverts to the half-solved 
problems of earlier days. Youth is not 
all joy or heedlessness. Amid the gay- 
ety, the recklessness, the exuberance, of 
vitality occur the great problems of life. 
But they are received with stormy un- 
rest; iron-handed fate is met with fu- 
tile scorn, with rebellious bitterness. So 
we see in this part the facts and the 
problems of life stated in their various 
phases, from the keynote of the work, — 


J 


‘* Waste not your hours, nor in the vain pursuit 

Of This and That endeavor and dispute ; 

Better be jocund with the fruitful Grape 

Than sadden after none, or bitter Fruit,’’ — 
where, in the frontispiece, Omar is 
shown in the midst of his joyous com- 
panions looking down upon the con- 
quering warrior, the miser, the scientist, 
and the priest, to the mighty conclusion 
of this part, with the Sphinx crouching 
amid the desolation of the 
world, her enigma, — 


wrecked 


** A moment guess’d — then back behind the Fold 
Immers’d of Darkness round the Drama roll’d 
Which, for the pastime of Eternity, 
He does Himself contrive, enact, behold.” 


There are charming scenes of youth 
and loveliness, idyllic, gay, and elegiac 


as well. Opposed to life in its fullest 
vigor are glimpses of desolation and 
death in its most awful sublimity. The 
mysteries of the universe and of eter- 
nity are presented. The scene where 
“the phantom caravan has reached the 
Nothing it set out from,” with the 
stream of earth’s millions face to face 
with eternity, some with averted, in- 
dignant eyes, others unmoved, is a pic- 
ture of tremendous power. This, the 
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last of four grand pictures of death, 
precedes the Sphinx and the dead world, 
whose hopelessness is relieved by a flash 
of lightning in the sky, which tells of a 
greater power than Fate. 

The problems stated in the first part 
are discussed in the second. The inev- 
itable is accepted, and the judgments of 
Fate are calmly examined by one who 
has struck from the calendar “ unborn 
To-morrow and dead Yesterday.” The 
pleasures of life are enjoyed as they 
come. The wine-cup confutes the “ two 
and 


seventy and the 


mighty Mahmud, a powerful figure of 


jarring sects,” 


great beauty, — Bacchus, — scatters with 
his whirlwind sword “ the misbelieving 
and black horde of fears and 
that the A voluptuous 
dark-eyed maid appears beneath a vine 
with the question, — 


sorrows 


infest soul 


“* Why, be this juice the growth of God, who dare 
Blaspheme the twisted tendril as a snare ? 


A Blessing, we should use it, should we not? 
And if a Curse — why then, who set it there ? ” 


In this mood we behold the Present 
listening to the voices of the Past, in 
the guise of a graceful boy holding to 
his ear a sea-shell. In the same calm 
spirit we are shown a mighty conception 
of the three Fates, whose coiled-up 
thread of life, distaff, and shears laid 
aside show that they have finished with 
this world and are dealing with the uni- 
verse ; casting out their cloud-nets into 
space, and seizing the planets, which are 
laid by at their feet, to be dealt with by 
the controlling powers. With this we 
read, — 

** We are no other than a moving row 
Of magic Shadow-shapes that come and go 
Round with this sun-illumin’d Lantern held 
In Midnight by the Master of the Show. 


‘**Tmpotent pieces of the Game He plays 
Upon this Checker-board of Nights and Days : 
Hither and thither moves, and checks, and 
slays, 
And one by one back in the Closet lays. 
*¢ The Ball no question makes of Ayes and Noes, 
But Right or Left as strikes the Player goes; 
And He that toss’d you down into the Field, 
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He knows about it 
knows !”’ 


all— He knows —He 
Then there is the mighty conception 
of the Recording Angel unheeding the 
hands uplifted in agony from below; 
later we are shown the Last Man with 
Love dead at his feet, but Evil, in the 
form of the serpent, still alive to whis- 
per in his ear. Love affrighted at the 
sight of Hell, the Magdalen and Eve 
follow, accompanying the quatrain, — 
**Oh, Thou, who Man of baser Earth didst make 
And ev’n with Paradise devise the Snake: 
For all the sin wherewith the Face of Man 
Is blacken’d—Man’s Forgiveness give—and 


take!” 


This makes the culmination of the 
second division, which is closed by the 
picture of the uplifted and imploring 
hands. 

In the third “movement,” as Mr. 
Vedder has treated the problem, the 
poet has concluded that he is neither 
altogether responsible nor irresponsible, 
but in a large measure self-dependent, 
under restrictions. of the 
Potter “thumping his wet clay” is in- 
troduced much like a prefatory motif. 
The series of pictures which continue 


The simile 


through this passage, recalling the scrip- 
tural “ Hath not the potter power over 
the clay?” are exceedingly interesting 
in their interdependent relationship. It 
is the pot’s discussion of the maker’s in- 
tent, and the artist’s fancy has invested 
the plastic shapes with characteristics 
of usefulness or simply ornamentation, 
but so delicately expressed as not to be 
It is in this di- 
vision of the poem that the oft-return- 
ing half-confidence in the prevalence of 
good over evil in the world asserts itself, 
as in the stanza, — 


in the least obtrusive. 


‘** Why,’ said another, ‘some there are who tell 
Of one who threatens he will toss to Hell 
The luckless Pots he marr’d in making. — 
Pish! 
He is a Good Fellow, and ’t will all be well.’ ” 
In these drawings of the Potter Mr. 
Vedder has given his figures and acces- 
sories a decided Oriental character, —a 
feature which he has heretofore consid- 
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ered sufficiently emphasized by unde- 
monstrative hints. From the close of 
this simile to the last quatrain the poet 
seems to be considering life through the 
experience and with the enlightened 
mind of age; and here are some of Mr. 
Vedder’s most masterly efforts. Omar’s 
grave, with its “snare of vintage,” 
marked by a slab, upon which are cut 
a lute with broken strings, an inverted 
cup, and behind all the mysterious 
“ swirl,” is followed by a drawing which 
brings back in full force the temptations 
of youth; then comes the regret, ‘* Yet 
ah, that Spring should vanish with the 
Rose,” and in the next two drawings 
the end. That the conclusion is an- 
nounced by drawings which are worthy 
of their position is a triumph for the ar- 
tist, for he has steadily accelerated the 
interest from page to page, and made 
his climax fitting. The two drawings 
accompany the stanzas, — 


*¢ Ah Love ! could you and I with him conspire 

To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire, 

Would not we shatter it to bits — and then 
temould it nearer to the Heart’s Desire. 


‘* And when like her, O Saki, you shall pass 
Among the Guests star-scatter’d on the Grass, 


And in your blissful errand reach the spot 
Where I made one — turn down an empty glass.’’ 


The former, in resentment of the in- 
evitable order, is accompanied by a mag- 
nificent drawing representing Age uplift- 
ing youthful Love, who, cast down by 
the presence of evil, looks with horror 
at the ill-omened bird of prey, which 
has been driven from its victim. The 
drawing for the last stanza depicts the 
blissful errand of Saki. Then follow 
the notes in ornamental borders. Mr. 
Vedder’s explanation of the initial with 
which he has signed all his drawings is 
most ingenious and characteristic. At 
the end of the volume this signature is 
enlarged to the size of a full-page illus- 
tration, and with this added dignity we 
perceive for the first time that the sim- 
ple initial has a meaning all its own. 
The broken ends of a reed, torn up by 
the wind, have been lashed together and 
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shaped into a double pipe, upon which 
some accompaniment is possible. The 
gnarled roots on the one side and the 
flag tops on the other form the upper 
extremities of the unique initial, while 
the Persian wine-cup that marks the full 
stop recalls the poet again; for Omar 
sang, — 

“Ah, with the Grape my fading Life provide, 
And wash the body whence the Life has died, 

And lay me shrouded in the living Leaf 
By some not unfrequented Garden-side, 
‘That ev’n my buried ashes such a snare 

Of Vintage shall fling up into the air 

As not a true believer passing by 

But shall be overtaken unaware.”’ 

The poet’s wish was not in vain. 
vine that from 
spreading over the world. Tales of its 
beauty are heard in all lands, and many 
are the believers who rest in its shade 
and gratefully share the bounty of its 
fruit. 

The fact that one so readily falls into 
considering the drawings from a literary 
point of view is in itself, we think, 
exceeding high praise of Mr. Vedder’s 
work. Seldom it is, alas! that an artist 
enriches his picture with enough inspi- 
ration to arouse his friends to that state 
of sympathy which is absolutely neces- 
sary to those who would express a truly 
valuable opinion on the work, as well 


The 


sprang his ashes is 


as to those who would more thoroughly 
enjoy meditation and recollection of it. 
That picture is of little actual worth to 
the world which, having no trace of in- 
spiration whereon to place a recognized 
value, demands position simply as a 
drawing. Is it not true of all great 
artists that their pictures appeal so di- 
rectly to the soul of the observer that 
the mind accepts drawing for what it 
really is, ——a means to the end? We 
think it will be found that Mr. Vedder’s 
pictures make their appeal in the same 
way. 

The mechanical execution of the book 
is worthy of a word. The plates seem 
to reproduce the drawings with little or 
no loss, and in one or two cases with 
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some trifling gain, which now and then 
follows reduction translation into 
This adaptation of an im- 
proved gelatine-printing method, made 
directly from original drawings, is a new 
feature in American illustrated book- 


and 
one color. 


Culture of the Old School. 
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making, and has been tried here for the 
first time in large and difficult plates. If 
the promise made by this addition to our 
illustrative methods is kept, we may hope 
to see other magnificent pictures con- 
tribute intimately to literary enjoyment. 





CULTURE OF THE 


Tue Gentleman’s Magazine, — both 
the name and the thing belong to a by- 
gone time. A hundred and more years 
ago the magazine was the property of 
cultivated persons, just as later on it 
was the reviewers’, and now is the peo- 
ple’s. Quanto mutatus, one involuntarily 
falls into saying, not with regret, but 
because in consequence of this change 
there is in these opening volumes ?* of 
the series that is to preserve the sal- 
vage of the wealthiest periodical in Eng- 
lish a peculiar quality, not perhaps to 
be called classical, but analogous thereto, 
—a unique mark, the seal and the brand 
that suggest age and arouse whatever in- 
stincts of literary epicurism linger among 
us. The best, the characteristic, portions 
of this serial are nearer the Queen Anne 
than the Victorian style, both in liter- 
ature and in social traits. In many a 
feels that Addison is not 
far off, and that Macaulay, who was the 
first true heir of his high and mighty 
seat on the throne of the British mid- 
dle class, is as yet unthought of. Some- 
thing of the variety that is essential to 
a complete impression of the tastes of 


passage one 


our reading great-grandsires is lost by 
the method of grouping the extracts by 
topics ; the virtuoso’s collection thus pro- 
vided misses the charm of being random 
and helter-skelter, as in the crowded 
rooms of Walpole’s wonderful treasury 

1 The Gentleman’s Magazine Library. Being a 
classified collection of the chief contents of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine from 1731 to 1868. Edited 
by GrorGe LAURENCE GomME, F.S.A. Vol. L, 


OLD SCHOOL. 

of bricabrac at Strawberry Hill, but the 
modern editor of a scientific age must 
classify his specimens and sort each to 
its own case, just as he adds an index 
at the end. To us, however, these 
volumes will be less books of reference 
than sources of amusement and informa- 
tion, not about things as they are, but 
about the light in which the old masters 
of the liberal arts once saw them; if we 
can only get a fair look into their wain- 
scoted studies, that will be enough for 
one day. 

The old magistri liberalium artium, 
indeed, they were; though, as standards 
now run, they were an unscholarly lot. 
Yet with what an air they wore their 
patches of Roman learning! With what 
a natural ease and the amiable vanity 
of an antiquary, as they looked on at 
the rural sports and traditionary cus- 
toms of the yeomanry, would they warm 
their memories with reminiscences of 
the festal days and rites they had read 
of in Ovid! The mythology of antiquity 
was their “ open sesame” to the curiosi- 
ties of May-day and weddings and har- 
vest homes. The modern investigator 
smiles at their apt quotations from the 
classics, and from the Welsh or Scottish 
scene described his thoughts fly farther 
and wider to the old Erse laws, the hill- 
country of primitive India, and the raids 
of Australian aborigines in the obscure 


Manners and Customs. Vol. II., Dialect, Prov- 
erbs, and World-Lore. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 
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region of the lowest savagery. Learn- 
ing with us is a pursuit instead of a 
pastime ; the men of the last century 
were nearer the facts (for the ancient 
English customs are now fallen into 
disuse, and shun our eyes), but we are 
much nearer the theories, and so the 
student will fancy that he now attends 
only to what the old scholars observed, 
and may skip what they thought. There 
is truly a mine of observations in these 
books with regard to country manners 
that were then to be seen as periodically 
as the seasons themselves. Many of the 
contributors would seem to have lived 
in the country, — clergymen, one thinks, 
for the most part; and they had an eye 
for the old and the picturesque in the 
people’s life, and were as much inter- 
ested in such finds as some of us are in 
unearthing Indian relics. No inconsid- 
erable part of the charm of these pages 
lies in their passing but vivid disclosure 
of some old English sight. One passage, 
in particular, is so fine a bit in the old 
manner, is given in such bright words 
and in the familiar yet well-bred style 
of the 
cannot 


letters of that period, that we 


forbear quoting it at length. 
Tempus, Anno Domini 1793. 


“ Passing along that delightful range 
of valleys between Bradford in York- 
shire to Kendal, we saw a number of 
country people rush out of a church 
founded upon a pleasant hill, and im- 
mediately the bells chimed most mer- 
rily. We desired the coachman to stop 
in the village underneath, till the group 
approached, following a new-married 
couple : — the whole bedizened with rib- 
bons, — the bride most glaringly so, — 
large true-blue bows were across the 
full of her breast, lessening till they 
reached the waist ; white, red, and every 
other color were conspicuous about her 
gown and hat, except forsaken green, 
which I was glad to perceive was not 
worn by one of the throng. It would 
have gladdened any heart to have seen 
them striking down the hill, — such kiss- 
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ing, and such romping, and such laugh- 
ing, I never heard or saw before. Rus- 
tic happiness was afloat; the girls’ faces 
were tinged beyond their native bloom, 
and the maidens’ enlivened the 
lilies around them. The men’s legs and 
arms were as busy as if they had hung 
on wires. In an instant half a dozen 
youths pulled off their shoes and stock- 
ings, when I noticed their legs had been 
previously girt with party-colored rib- 
bons. On being started by the bride, 
they spanked off as hard as they could, 
amidst the whoops of the young and 
old. This I understand is 
kisses: and he who 


blush 


a race of 
first reaches the 
bride’s house is rewarded with a kiss 
and a ribbon. If they were to have 
been rewarded by a bag of gold, they 
could not have looked more eager ; they 
took different roads (without heeding 
the rough stones they had to encounter), 
and which we were told were previously 
agreed upon, in proportion to the known 
swiftness of the candidates. We re- 
gretted that we could not stay to see 
the result of this Hymenean race; and 
left them in the midst of their mirth, 
after a donation which would not take 
from it, but which was only received, on 
condition of mutually drinking healths, 
and our accepting a ribbon apiece. I 
got upon the top of the coach to look at 
them as long as I could. Marrowbones 
and cleavers could not express half the 
hilarity which we witnessed ; and when 
the coach set off they gave us breasts- 
full of huzzas. We answered them with 
such sincerity, I shall have a twist in 
my hat as long as it lasts ; and for some 
time after we left them, we heard bursts 
of noise. A RAMBLER.” 

Dick Steele would have welcomed 
such a correspondent, and given the 
scene the immortality of a page of the 
Tatler, at least, and that was the most 
he could confer. 

This spirit of geniality, together with 
the landscape that makes so fit a back- 
ground for the antiquarian lore, gives 
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one constantly the sense of being in 
pleasant company, with a touch of oddity 
in the people. One would like to meet 
a man who found an absorbing interest 
in the history of sign-boards, and took 
pains to catalogue all that were in his 
neighborhood or had been swinging there 
within the memory of men; and even 
a modern Shakespearean scholar, al- 
though he stands aghast at the etymolo- 
gies of his fathers, must experience some 
fellow -feeling with the correspondent 
who tried to crack that nut of “ leading 
apes in hell” with which Beatrice still 
The fre- 
quency of references to Shakespeare, too, 
by these Englishmen before Schlegel 
is very gratifying, with its ample proof 
of the enormity of that pretentious false- 
hood which declares that the Germans 
discovered Our 


ancestors knew a good play as well as 


puzzles the commentators. 


Shakespeare for us. 


good ale, and that they were seldom 
deceived is tolerably clear to those of 
us who have worried through the re- 
prints of the comedies and tragedies they 
damned. Shakespeare had a place in 
their minds with Lucan and Virgil, be- 
cause they were educated to seek for 
worth, and what they gathered passed 
into their lives and became related to 
things about them; now, knowledge is 
the cry, and a large part of what is re- 
covered seems meant only to pass into 
libraries, and be stood up there as the 
Egyptians embalmed the dead. Thus, 
considered generally, these volumes bring 


home to the mind very sharply the 


change in the temper of our scholarly 
class. <A literary instead of a scientific 
spirit informs them; cultivation as con- 
tradistinguished from exact knowledge 
is the trait that especially belongs to 
the writers in them; in other words, 
they are a fine illustration of the culture 
of the old school. 

The peculiar propriety of the old word 
for the branches of a liberal education, 
“the humanities,” is thus one of the 
striking impressions made by the perusal 
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of most of the work. ‘The interest of 
the author in his subject is generally not 
due to any cultivation of the historical 
sense, which makes time long past an 
object of curiosity as ardent as is felt 
in contemporary affairs ; some fact of ex- 
perience instead of one of book-learning 
is the source of his little essay, or note, 
or query, as the case may be, and his 
limited information is drawn 
upon only to illustrate and elucidate the 
matter in hand. 


stock of 


Possibly one is now 
and then reminded of our old and de- 
lightful friend the Antiquary himself, 
and how he found the lines of the Ro- 
man castra and quoted his polysyllabic 
authorities thereof, when the 
beggarly Ochiltree could have told him 
in good broad Scotch the facts about his 
mare’s nest, and so spared him his Latin ; 
but the exhibit of learning is occasioned 


apropos 


in the same way by something seen or 
heard, and comes as naturally in place as 
genealogies to the lips of country gossips 
when an old man dies. These parish 
clergymen, who read with interest the 
forms and ceremonies of the Biddings 
to Welsh marriages, might have felt a 
less lively curiosity about the kingdom 
of the Hittites that Professor Sayce 
has rescued from the maw of oblivion; 
and they, we dare say, would try much 
harder to interpret that curious letter 
in the Shetland dialect, or to get the ex- 
act sense of the Exmoor Courtship, than 
to translate cuneiform inscriptions or 
enjoy the love-songs of the Egyptians 
before Moses, as we have them now in 
that very valuable collection of the leaf- 
lets of antiquity published as Records 
of the Past. Not that there was no 
true learning in those easy-going days, 
nor any lack of an enlightened interest 
in it; but men who were merely culti- 
vated had a narrower range, and did not 
trouble themselves much with what did 
not in some way come with warmth to 
their hearts and have a personal value 
to them; and even the men of widest 
acquisitions wore their learning, as Mil- 
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ton did, like a panoply in which to en- 
due themselves when the controversial 
giant should appear on the other side. 
Now we go light-armed, and if any fray 
arises, take an index and write our re- 
joinder by its aid. Beside those great 
battles that used to be waged, our modern 
We 
do not carry what we know about with 
us any more, whether it be much or little, 
but put it into a dictionary for reference. 
In other words, knowledge has been be- 
coming more and more impersonal, just 
as scholarship has gradually taken on a 
professional character. One smiles at 
the very suggestion of an Englishman 
of the old school taking a “ disinter- 
ested” view in any matter; and disin- 
terestedness, as we are told, is the es- 
sence of the modern scholarly ideal. A 
student nowadays is much like a lawyer 
or doctor: he makes an investigation 
and writes a book as they examine and 
conduct a case, and when he is through 
with his task the volume is put on the 
shelves, and he goes on to a new work 
as they to a fresh client or patient. Nor 
does the frame of mind 


contests seem mere fencing-bouts. 


in which he 
goes through the routine of research 
differ much from that of his brethren 
in the bar; for his pursuit is to him a 
business, and is as disconnected with his 
own individual affairs as is the case with 
the others. 
ready one of the professions, and its vota- 


Scholarship is in fact al- 


ries, who were once nearer the literary, 
are now nearer the scientific class. As 
a consequence, learning, which was once 
truly, like poetry, a part of culture, is 
passing over to that division where it 
becomes, like the study of the law or of 
medicine, merely an item of civilization ; 
it ceases to be a thing that can be in- 
corporated into the body and substance 
of our lives, and now constitutes a part 
of those possessions of society in com- 
mon with which the individual is con- 
cerned not continuously nor for his own 
sake alone, but incidentally and as a 


social being. An obscure perception 
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of this change underlies the opposition 
to classical studies, which in becoming 
largely the apparatus of a profession 
have lost their character of being modes 
of culture. Even the undergraduate 
does not need a very thorough acquaint- 
ance with the books and conversations 
of the gentlemen of the old school in 
order to conclude quite certainly that if 
he knows more Latin they knew vastly 
more Horace. In and 
colleges the language is taught as never 
before, but the old boys of Eton and 
Harvard learned what the language was 
used for, and that was their great gain. 
The whole literature of the eighteenth 
century proves how truly the classics 
were appropriated then by those who 
read them; and when an elegant writer 
of compliments now and then pleasant- 
ly mentions “our own Waller,” the ac- 
cent of the phrase discloses a state of ed- 
ucation, of literary standards and modes 
of comparison, very different from any 
that now obtain either here or in Eng- 
land. It is not that the humanities have 
lost their humanizing power, but that 
they are inculcated as sciences. Culture 
must always be literary, but the classics, 
in consequence of the change in the 
ideal of scholarship, have become phi- 
lology, antiquities, and cognate branches 
of research. This subject, however, is 
too broad and too old a one, and is in 
a fair way to be settled, willy-nilly, by 
the logic of social needs. It is glanced 
at here, because the older contributors 
to the Gentleman’s Magazine, and by 
inference the far larger number of its 
readers, exhibit admirably the strength 
and weakness of that old culture, so 
living, personal, familiar, so uninter- 
ruptedly entering into daily interests, so 
at ease with itself, and, with all the 
limitations that made it parish-like, so 
essentially humane. What is to be in 
the place of it, what a gentleman may 
be assumed to know and how he bears 
his knowledge, belongs to the future, 
since at present the intellectual furni- 


our academies 
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ture of a well-bred man, beyond a con- 
versational acquaintance with the talk 
of the hour, is a matter almost of hap- 
hazard, an unlimited curiosity being 
perhaps his most useful trait; but let 
the education of the next age be what 
it will, it can hardly make men more 
agreeable, refined, and truly enlightened 
than were the gentlemen bred under the 
old régime, nor leave a pleasanter tradi- 
tion behind it than flavors the pages of 
their monthly. 

said it will be 
thought quite rightly that these are vol- 


From what has been 
umes to be read in by a winter fire, and 
not studied. Th after facts 
will take the books of latest authority, 
which the editor has been careful to list 


seeker 


in his prefaces as furnishing the neces- 
sary corrections to the vagaries of the 
old-fashioned text, and find in them the 
knowledge he desires ; but when study 
grows wearisome, he can scarcely have 
better diversion, nor one more consonant 
with his tastes, than in the rambling and 
gossipy antiquarianism of the body of 
the volumes. On the whole, one cannot 
more easily characterize their contents 
than as the literature that old men are 
especially fond of; for the instinct of the 
antiquary can hardly consist with the 
sense of utility so engrossing in young 
minds. In fact, too, one must have some 
spice of the old culture in order to en- 
joy the magazine that flourished under 
its influence; he cannot otherwise be 

The list of 
the London pageants, for example, will 


placed ex rapport with it. 


be dry unless one is already attached to 
the memory of those parades, and can 
imagine from a hint the moving tableaux 
vivants of the trades ; and no inconsid- 
erable part of the attraction there is in 
discussion of proverbial sayings, village 
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customs, and disused 
familiarity they have acquired by being 
mentioned in our old dramatic literature, 
or memoirs, diaries, and letters. The 
local coloring that was unconsciously 
put upon their works by the writers of 
a former day, before it became a recog- 
nized element in the novelist’s art, is 
brightened, and the blurred and faded 
spots are restored by the reminiscences 
and survivals of ancient customs and 
the descriptions of forgotten things that 


games lies in the 


are gathered here as in a final reposi- 
tory. Next to the very valuable record 
of traditional usages in the life of the 
country people, the dialect pieces seem 
of most interest and best worth reprint- 
ing, from the view of modern scholar- 
ship, though they add little to the col- 
lections of the Dialect Society. 
treat of 


If we 
topics 
7, however, our notice could 
@ but an 


the several 


were to 
separately 
i 


be nothi: inventory, owing to 
the diversity of the matter. The re- 
maining volumes of the series will add 
to this difficulty; and though we are not 
informed as to the topics to be included 
in them, they cannot fail to be well 
filled with literary curiosities, and per- 
haps the later volumes of the Magazine - 
may furnish a larger proportion of the 
extracts. When it is remembered that 
Gibbon first proposed the scheme that 
is now, almost a century since, being 
carried out, the vitality of the interest 
the series 
and, after 
who does 


has seems beyond question ; 
all, he will be a dull reader 
not find in it, however much 
he may smile at its unscientific charac- 
ter, something more than the most com- 
plete and varied expression of the spirit 
that breathed in the now discredited 
education that bred Gray and Joseph 
Spence and John Evelyn. 
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Mr. CaBLe’s novels differ essentially 
from his short stories, and disclose in 
what phase of his work this author takes 
the liveliest interest. He has a quick 
apprehension of the physiognomy both 
of persons and places ; he watches eager- 
ly the dramatic exhibition of life; he 
is concerned with the development of 
character. All this is discernible in his 
short stories, but when he is permitted 
the breadth and freedom of the novel he 
discloses the fact that over and above 
all this he is absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of the struggle which is going on 
in the world between the forces of good 
and evil. In this he shows his kinship 
with the great moralists who have used 
the novel as a microcosm which should 
reflect their conception of the macro- 
cosm. ‘Thus the Grandissimes showed 
how profoundly Mr. Cable had studied 
the question of slavery and races, and 
thus Dr. Sevier’ hints very directly at 
studies in poverty as a social problem. 

In art, however, a humane or relig- 
ious sentiment must possess a work; it 
must not interruptit. The Grandissimes 
was a strong book in its intention, but 
the author had not so mastered his great 
theme that he was able to present it 
through a culminating process of per- 
sons and events, and the consequence is 
that one enjoys only a series of massive 
fragments. Dr. Sevier again illustrates 
the same tendency of this writer to for- 
get the limitations of his mimic art, and 
to confound his characters with real per- 
sons. The attentive reader imagines for 
the greater part of the book that he is 
engaged in tracing the fortunes of John 
Richling and his wife. He is willing, 
indeed, to concede, in deference to the 
title of the work, that the main theme is 
Dr. Sevier’s relation to this struggling 

1 Dr. Sevier. By GeorGE W. CABLE. Bos- 
ton: James R. Osgood & Co. 1885. 


couple ; but he discovers before the book 
is done that Mr. Cable’s own interest is 


not so much in these people, either as 
people or as representatives of certain 
motives, as it is in the working out of 


certain problems which vex him regard- 
ing poverty and labor. It is not wholly 
clear what he thinks, beyond the general 
proposition that the question of poverty 
is, in the last analysis, one of personal 
relations, and not of merely social or- 
ganization; but it is evident that his 
own novel does not absorb his thought, 
and he has not succeeded in making the 
persons and the action clearly carry the 
In- 


deed, he has forced the situation, we 


moral which lay in his own mind. 


think, and produced results in the case 
of John Richling which vhe circum- 
stances and the character of Richling 
lead one to doubt. Is it quite veasona- 
ble to suppose that the repeated success 
which Richling is shown to have attained 
had no accumulative effect upon his for- 
tunes? In the final success with the 
German baker, the question of creden- 
tials comes up anew to perplex John 
and the Mr. Cable seems to 
forget that he has told us how again 
and again John had secured a situation, 
shown himself capable of filling it, and 
then had lost it through no fault of his 
own, but by circumstances beyond his 
control. 


doctor. 


Now these cases of temporary 
success certainly should have afforded 
basis enough for credentials. But no; 
it was necessary to keep up the fiction 
in order to remind the reader what he 
might easily forget, — that John’s origin 
is a mystery. 

The truth is that Mr. Cable desired a 
character of essentially noble qualities, 
who had thrown away, in marrying out 
of his class and section, the advantages 
to which he had been born and bred, 
and was now to fight the battle of life 
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single-handed and with scarcely a weap- 
on. The fact of his being a disguised 
gentleman was enough for the novelist’s 
purposes, and he seems rather to have 
despised the ordinary means resorted to 
in such cases to hold the reader’s inter- 
The fact is disclosed chiefly by in- 
nuendo, and made perfectly apparent only 


est. 


at the close of the book, where it has no 
climacteric significance. The mere in- 
cidents of Richling’s separation from his 
family are held to be of no importance 
to the reader, and the fact itself might 
have been revealed to him at any time, 
instead of being hinted at in pantomime. 

The disposition to convey a meaning 
by hints and nods seems to be taking 
firmer hold of Mr. Cable, and we are 
sorry for it. The shrug, the posture, 
and gesture generally, belong to the 
stage, and not to literature. It is only 
by rare use of this mode of expression 
that an author can hope to make it ef- 
fective. When he insists upon it, and 
tries to make it effective, the mind tires 
of the effort to reproduce the exact sig- 
nificance. For example, Mr. Cable un- 
doubtedly intended to give some subtle 
clue to the nature of Mary Richling 
when he invested her laugh with so 
much meaning, but the reader has an 
uncomfortable feeling that he does not 
quite understand it. 
as he is 


He is as puzzled 
to know the precise point of 
humor in Narcisse’s visits to the post- 
office, over which the author keeps up a 
subdued hilarity. 

Somewhat the same criticism might 
be applied to the extraordinary pains 
which Mr. Cable is at to reproduce the 
exact forms of speech of his several 
characters. When Ristofalo is intro- 
duced, the author announces, “ His Eng- 
lish was well pronounced, but did not es- 
cape a pretty Italian accent, too delicate 
for the printer’s art.” We accept the 
statement with a feeling of relief that 
there is not to be added a new variation 
to Mr. Cable’s odd collection of dialects; 
but our relief is a short one, for on the 
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next page the printer’s art is called in to 
contribute to a clear perception of Ris- 
tofalo’s linguistic peculiarities. There 
are no insuperable difficulties in reading 
the lingo which all but the native Amer- 
icans indulge in. The phonetic sen- 
tences even of the German baker yield 
an intelligible meaning, but we doubt if 
all this contortion of speech carries as 
much as Mr. Cable seems to suppose. 
Its value, to use a technical phrase, is 
exaggerated, and one comes to feel that 
he is listening to a mimic. 


Mimicry has 
its place, but when it becomes so very 


considerable an element in art there is 
a loss in the beauty of the art itself. 
The very refinement of feature 
serves to weaken one’s perception of 


this 


real character, and to confine attention 
to facial expression. 

That Mr. Cable can tell a story well is 
illustrated by his narrative of Mary Rich- 
ling’s adventures in breaking through 
the lines and returning to New Orleans. 
The effect of this episode — for it has 
only a trifling structural value in the 
book — is to revive the reader’s interest 
when it has begun to flag. The whole 
adventure is told with great skill and 
power. It makes us regret more than 
ever that Mr. Cable should not esteem 
more highly the dramatic quality of his 
work. If he allows himself to disregard 
this, he will be giving us tracts instead 
of great novels ; and however forcible his 
tracts may be, their influence will be in- 
considerable beside the possible long life 
and subtle power of a great work of art. 
That he has the making of a great hu- 
mane novelist in him we firmly believe. 
He has a great gift by nature; he is for 
the time, however, perplexed by the 
conflict of two persons in him. If he 
ever succeeds in so adjusting his ethical 
nature to his artistic that the one shall 
be thoroughly interfused with the other, 
and his men and women, working out 
their destiny, shall keep within the 
bounds of a fit artistic order, we may ex- 
pect a literary result noble and enduring. 
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It is pretty clear that we are entering 
upon a period in our literature when the 
war for the Union is to play a highly 
interesting part. Until lately we have 
lacked the requisite historical perspec- 
tive ; and while there has been plenty of 
cheap use of martial material, there has 
been wanting that temper and knowl- 
edge, both in authors and readers, which 
would permit the scenes of the war to 
form a background in front of which 
the story of life is drawn out. Dr. 
Mitchell has indeed boldly mingled the 
lives of his characters and the struggle 
for national life in a story! which need 
not be rehearsed here, since it has been 
already printed in the pages of this 
magazine. The story was well adapted 
to serial publication, since it depended 
for its value upon the slow building of 
characters, and the reader who followed 
the fortunes of Dr. Wendell had the op- 
portunity of dwelling upon the succes- 
sive phases of the man’s nature, and 
thus of appreciating more fully the value 
of the subtle influences which were at 
work. Dr. Mitchell has written a grace- 
ful story, in which Philadelphia social 
life is brightly and clearly reproduced ; 
He 
has succeeded in the very difficult task 
of tracing through simple outward mani- 
festations the 
an inherently 
ture. 


but he has done more than this. 


gradual disintegration of 
selfish and cowardly na- 
repente fuit turpissimus, 
but it is no easy matter to show this 


Nemo 


without a good deal of morbid anatomy. 
Dr. Mitchell has avoided the easy mode 
of the analyst, and without the aid of 
any extraordinary incidents he has re- 
vealed Dr. Wendell’s paltering with his 
conscience, so that the moral is involved 
in the story, but clear as noonday to the 


reader. It is by such books that the 
novel may prove its right to the office of 
censor morum, while it continues to be 
an agreeable companion ; for we doubt if 


1 In War Time. By S. WeEtrR MITCHELL. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1885. 
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any homily upon honesty could be more 
effective than this perfectly natural por- 
traiture of a weak man. 

The character of Ann Wendell is not 
so well drawn. One cannot help feel- 
ing that Dr. Mitchell drew upon an 
imagination which had been educated 
among books and conventional types 
when he sought to construct a New 
England gentlewoman. The hard and 
angular virtues which are customarily 
supposed to be indigenous to New Eng- 
land have enjoyed a modification in the 
transplantation to Philadelphia, but the 
plant is a potted one, after al]. The 
persons native to the region have a more 
idiomatic rendering, and one comes to 
have a thorough enjoyment of the soci- 
ety of these well-bred people. 

Mr. Craddock has used the war more 
He 
has taken an old battle-field as the chief 
scene of his tale, and invested it not 


deliberately as an artistic value. 


only with circumstance bearing directly 
upon the development of his story, but 
with a peculiar spiritual significance. 
The very title ? of his story recurs from 
time to time as a melancholy refrain, 
and there is an almost too palpable ap- 
peal to the reader’s imagination in the 
reiterated recital of mundane properties 
which are charged with a preternatural 
significance. 
tire book 
intensity 


The key in which the en- 
is pitched is one of too great 
for the actual story which is 
the core of the novel, and the writer is 
so much under the influence of his im- 
agination that he has managed to stifle 
most of his characters. They talk, as 
it were, with bated breath, and seem al- 
ways in danger of being blown up by 
the premature explosion of the materials 
of the story. One longs for a good 
breeze to clear away the heavy murki- 
ness which hangs over everything. 

The plot of the novel turns upon the 
attempt of the villain Brennett to get 


2 Where the Battle was Fought. A Novel. By 
Cuar.tes Ecsert Crappock. Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co. 1884. 
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possession of a piece of real estate, by 
playing upon the fears of the girl whose 
title to the property is possibly barred by 
the existence of a certain John Fortescue, 
who was said to have been killed upon 
the battle-field in an act of distinguished 
bravery. In furtherance of his plans 
he persuades a dissolute fellow, who 
knew Fortescue well, and has a gift of 
mimicry, to personate the missing man. 
Meanwhile a love affair is carried on 
between the daughter of General Vayne, 
who owns the plantation adjoining the 
battle-field, and a Captain Estwicke, who 
proves to be a son of Fortescue, and 
whose change of name involves a do- 
mestic tragedy. 

The secrets of the plot are tolerably 
open, although the key to the character 
of Estwicke is not fairly in the reader’s 
There 


is a curious offense against probability 


hands until the end of the book. 


in the silence of the young lawyer who 
is acting for the girl whose property is 
at stake, and the whole machinery by 
which the fraudulent Fortescue is made 
to serve the purpose of the plot creaks 
somewhat under the action of the story, 
but Mr. Craddock shows a good deal of 
ingenuity in his invention. The inge- 
nuity is indeed so apparent, and the 
scenic properties of the battle-field are 
so persistently used, that the reader is 
forced to the conclusion that the whole 
story was invented for the sake of using 
the fanciful sights and sounds connected 
with Fort Despair. The imagination 
which reconstructed out of natural forces 
the shadowy simulacra of a great battle 
was a forcible one, but the artistic ef- 
fect is marred by reversing the position 
The weird 
ceases to be in the background; it is 
brought to the front, and thus irritates 
criticism. 

In spite of structural offenses, the 
book impresses one as the work of a 
His 


representation of character, where the 


of the real and imaginary. 


man of strong, vivid imagination. 


character is, so to speak, in a state of 
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nature, is uncommonly vigorous. We 
do not care much for the villain and his 
accomplices, but the moody Estwicke 
and the chivalric Vayne are capitally 
delineated. The women, too, are excel- 
lently discriminated, though they play a 
very subordinate part in the story. An- 
toinette, though not the heroine, is bet- 
ter drawn than Marcia. ‘There are, be- 
sides, special scenes in the book which 
show a strong hand. Such is the gam- 
bling adventure, in an early chapter. It 
has very little to do with the develop- 
ment of the plot, but we suspect it will 
remain longest in the reader’s mind; and 
it has a value, not understood when first 
read, as explaining the mind of Captain 
Estwicke. The pictures of rough Ten- 
nessee life are also good, although one 
is constantly afraid that the author is 
The 


temptation to exaggerate, not the actual 


about to press the pathos too far. 


feeling of rough men and women, but 
the expression of that feeling in terms 
which belong to more analytic minds, is 
one which seems to be a sore one to this 
author. We have dwelt at more length 
upon the defects of the book than upon 
its fine qualities, because we feel ex- 
tremely jealous for the success of a 
writer who gives promise of being € 
new and distinct force in our literature. 

It is not the subjects offered by South- 
ern writers which interest us so much 
as the manifestation of a power which 
seemed to be dying out of our literature. 
We welcome the work of Mr. Cable and 
Mr. Craddock because it is large, im- 
aginative, and constantly responsive to 
the elemental movements of human na- 
ture ; and we should not be greatly sur- 
prised if the historian of our literature, 
a few generations hence, should take 
note of an enlargement of American let- 
ters at this time through the agency of 
anew South. Perhaps the political his- 
torian will make a similar statement. 
At any rate, there are elements in South- 
ern life which, when expressed through 
literature, are complementary to ele- 
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Northern life. The 
refines through a keen analysis. 


North 

The 
South enriches through a generous im- 
agination. The spirit which informs the 
delicate, but fragile, creations of North- 
ern literary art of the present day is a 


ments in 


fine successor to a metaphysical temper 
which has for generations been mak- 
ing subtle distinctions in theology and 
philosophy. The breadth which 
acterizes the best Southern writing, the 


char- 


large, free handling, the confident im- 
agination, are legitimate results of the 
careless yet masterful and hospitable 
life which has pervaded that section. 
We have had our laugh at the florid, 
coarse-flavored literature which has not 
yet disappeared at the South, but we 
are witnessing now the rise of a school 
which shows us the worth of generous 
nature when it has been schooled and 
ordered. 

The marked separation between the 
North and the South which has permit- 
ted so wide a deviation in literary types 
is not exactly paralleled by longitudinal 
For all that, Mr. Howe’s 
The Story of a Country Town ? is so cu- 
rious a product of Western life that it 
would not be difficult to predicate a fur- 
ther sectional variation by means of it. 
The chief trouble would be to find an- 
other Western story to place with it. Tf 
it must be accounted for at all, it is safer 
to refer it to the impression which must 
be made on a sensitive nature by the 
growth of a transplanted creed in a rude 
soil. This, at least, appears to be the 
explanation which the narrator of the 
story makes to himself. He has de- 
scribed a community which feeds its 
higher life with a faith no longer held 
as an inspiration, but as a warning; the 
people, meanwhile, have been dislocated 
from the conditions which brought them 
into healthy association with the world. 
They are engaged in a sordid struggle 
for existence; they have lost their ideals, 


1 The Story of a Country Town. By E. W. 
Hower. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1884. 


distinctions. 
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and the world seems to mock at them. 
A more dreary waste than the country 
town which Mr. Howe describes could 
not well be imagined. It appears to 
have no traditions even of beauty, and 
certainly no anticipations of hope. It 
is degraded spiritually and mentally, and 
nature itself seems to take on the pre- 
jailing gray hue, and to shut in upon 
the narrowing circle of life. 

The circumstances of this life are re- 
corded with a pitiless fidelity. The au- 
thor declares in his preface, and the 
reader has no difficulty in taking him 
literally at his word: “I do not think a 
line of it was written while the sun was 
shining, but in almost every chapter 
there are recollections of the midnight 
bell. No one can possibly find more 
fault with it than I have found myself. 
A hundred times I have been 
point of burning 
never attempting 


on the 
the manuscript, 
it again; for I 
always tired while working at it, 


and 
was 
and 
always dissatisfied after concluding an 
evening’s work.” 

“‘ Always tired while working at it.” 


Never was a franker or more suggestive 


confession made by an author. The 
book carries evidence of fatigue on every 
page, but it is not merely physical fa- 
tigue, it is the fatigue of the spirit, which 
is fascinated by its work, and subtly as- 
similated to it. The author and the 
town are made out of the same mate- 
rials; and since the story is told in the 
first person, one never knows whether 
the town has impressed itself on the au- 
thor, or the author has created the town. 
It has been asserted that the book is a 
remarkable piece of realism, but a more 
distinct characteristic is the subjective 
treatment of realism. One feels that he 
is always in a damp, unwholesome sort 
of town. The author himself is great- 
ly pleased with his figure of a cave in 
which the hero is wandering and waking 
the hollow echoes. The isolation of the 
town is something phenomenal. The 
book contains no hint of its geographical 
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It is a Western 
town, —that is all we know; and while 


position, and scarcely a 
any known landmarks. 


certain features of Western life are rec- 
ognizable, the strength of the book is 
not in the report of these features, but 
in the author’s imaginative presentation 
He uses a mer- 
ciless frankness of speech, and there is 
a remarkable 


of persons and scenes. 


candor in his manner; it 
is only when the reader has separated 
himself from the fascination of the style 
that he perceives how completely the 
whole book is spun from the brain of 
the writer. Mr. Howe has made the 
earth and the air, even, of his Western 
town. Nature is as cheerless as human 
life, and the book is a nightmare with- 
out the customary self-conviction of the 
nightmare. 

The book is singularly composed of 
original and conventional elements. If 
Mr. Howe is indebted to any writer, it 
is to Dickens. The teller of the story 
and Agnes, and to a certain extent Big 
Adam, are 
Westlocke 
Meek and 


tions. 


copies, but the Rev. John 
and Lytle Biggs and The. 
his family are genuine crea- 
Mr. Biggs’s cynical philosophy 
makes one’s tongue cleave to the roof 
of his mouth, and the author’s melan- 
choly power of language appears no- 
where so masterly as in the monologues 
of this extraordinary creation. Hear 
him, for example, as he philosophizes 
upon life and death, after the death of 
his sister : — 

“Taking a man, for example, when 
it is first known that he is to have an 
existence his mother cries, and his 
father says he would n’t have had it 
happen for the world, or for fifty thou- 
sand dollars, although he may not have 
a dollar he can truthfully call his own. 
After a season of piling his clothes all 
in one place at night on the part of the 
coming man’s father, and grief and suf- 
fering on the part of his mother, he is 
finally born, and the women of the 
neighborhood come in to see which one 
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of his parents he resembles, although it 
should be known beforehand that he 
will be like the uglier one in face and 
disposition. ‘This may ALWaAys be de- 
pended upon; it NEVER fails. When he 
is a month old, or on the first regular 
bill-day after his birth, his father quar- 
rels with the doctor for bringing him 
into the world at all, and pays the price 
in great anger and under protest, vow- 
ing that he will never again give the 
old quack opportunity to rob him. When 
he is three or four months old, his father 
and mother quarrel as to whether he 
shall be named for her people or for 
his folks. This settled, he is attacked 
with colic, followed in rapid succession 
by the numerous distressing complaints 
After this 
comes his boyhood, which he always re- 


which nobody ever escaped. 


members as being particularly disagree- 
able, as he never gets enough to eat, 
and is constantly being found fault with 
and whipped. At last he is started to 
school, where a man who is a tyrant be- 
cause he is not a lawyer (or a woman 
who is cross because she is not married) 
endures him during the hours of the 
day when the outside is most attractive. 
From this he runs away, and serves an 
apprenticeship with the world, making 
so many mistakes and doing so many 
foolish things that he is crestfallen the 
remainder of his life. ‘Then he marries 
the wrong woman, and has the experi- 
ence of his father over again, meanwhile 
working like a slave to get something 
ahead. 
has a faculty of doing that which he 
ought not to do, although he strives very 
earnestly to become a great man, and 
make his father ashamed of himself; 


3ut he does not succeed, as he 


and after a life of misery, a boy comes 
out of his front door on a morning after 
a stormy and windy night, and hangs 
crape on the knob. If there is a news- 
paper in the town where he lives, he 
is given a magnificent column, to induce 
the relatives’ to buy large numbers of 
extra copies to send away. The next 
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day a hearse and six gentlemen in black 
clothes and white cotton gloves appear 
at his front gate. The neighbors come 
straggling in to see what the mourners 
will do, and an hour after that a surly 
sexton, who is wondering who will pay 
him, begins to rattle clods on his coffin; 
whereupon the carriages on the outer 
edge begin to drive hurriedly away, as 
if too much time had been spent with 
him already, and in a few minutes he is 
an inhabitant of the silent city whose 
residents quietly wait to be gathered as 
brands for the burning. If he happened 
to be possessed of an extra farm, or a 
store, or ready money, his afflicted rela- 
tives prove that he had been crazy sev- 
eral years before his death, that they 
may divide his effects to suit themselves, 
and which they afterwards spend in 
ribald and riotous living. The principal 
merit of this brief sketch, as the news- 
paper writers say, is its entire truthful- 
ness. ‘ Deceased’ — he inclined his head 
toward the coffin — ‘ had an experience 
like that I have mentioned, except that 
she was a woman. Peace to her dust.’ 
He spoke of his sister as ‘ Deceased,’ as 
though that had been her name, instead 
of Maggie, or Jennie, or whatever it 
really was. ‘ Now that she is Up There,’ 
Mr. Biggs continued, after a short silence, 
waving his right hand toward the ceil- 
ing, ‘I do not care if I mention that 
Deceased had an unhappy disposition. 
She had that tendency when a very lit- 
tle girl (being an angel now, she will 
recognize what I am saying as the truth, 
and commend me for it), and was un- 
usually disagreeable to those around her. 
Whether her complaint was poor health, 
or disappointed hopes, I do not know; 
but as a man who believes that it is best 
to tell the truth at all hazards, I con- 
fess to you she died friendless. If there 
is not secret joy in this house that she 
is dead, then my philosophy avails me 
nothing, and Iam as a ship on an un- 
known sea, without rudder or com- 


:” 


pass. 
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The story itself, so far as it relates to 
the fortunes of Jo Erring and his wife, 
whom the author apparently intends as 
the hero and heroine, issues in dreary 
melodrama; and although a good deal of 
care has been expended upon Jo Erring, 
the reader longs for some fine stroke of 
common sense to set the wretched being 
right. The book is whimsically inarticu- 
late. There is no real spinal column to 
it, and no clear moral. The author has 
presented the lives of a number of peo- 
ple who have to do with each other, and 
has uncovered some concealed relation- 
ships, but the book is a number of stories 
rather than one story with episodes and 
digressions. The humor is of a some- 
what acrid sort, but is undeniably pres- 
ent, and altogether the critic, glad as he 
may be to escape from a book which 
seems to turn the very moon to green 
cheese, finds himself recurring to it and 
unable to escape its grim fascination. 

The Western town, with its sugges- 
tion, not of the frontier, but of a place 
left in the wake, finds a strong contrast 
in that picture of California life which 
Mrs. Jackson kas given us in Ramona. 
Instead of the barren, dreary existence 
so pitilessly exposed by Mr. Howe, we 
have the mellowness of a long-continued 
pastoral form of civilization as witnessed 
in the remains of Mexican occupation 
of California. The contrast extends to 
the treatment, for Mrs. Jackson shows 
a ripeness of art and a richness of color 
which make one feel that he has come 
unexpectedly upon a Murillo in litera- 
ture. 

The story is not a new one. A girl, 
brought up as a foster sister to a boy 
whose mother is coldly just to the alien 
and passionately devoted to the child of 
the house, is secretly loved by the gener- 
ous youth, but returns the love only as 
a sister. Then comes a stranger, who 
shows her what her power of love is. 
The alliance is held disgr4ceful by the 
A Story. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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mother, who obeys a sense of family 
pride when she has no obedience to give 
to family love. The lovers flee, are 
married, pass through a terrible expe- 
rience which ends in the violent death 
of the man, and the widow is rescued 
in dire extremity by her foster brother, 
who has gone in search of her after his 
mother’s death, and now recovers her 
to ease and quiet, finally marrying her, 
or that part of her which has not died 
with her husband. 

We do say that this is a com- 
monplace story ; only that the outline is 
one which could be substantially recov- 
ered from modern fiction. The interest 
is in the use which Mrs. Jackson has 


not 


made of material never before appro- 
priated for such a purpose. Her heroine 
is a girl half Indian, half Scotch. Her 
dragon mother is a Mexican Sefiora; 
the son, a Mexican gentieman; the lover, 
a full-blooded Indian. The scene is 
laid in California, and until near the 
close of the book no American is direct- 
ly introduced. The minor personages 
are Franciscans and priests, Mexican, 
Tt will 
tax the credulity of the reader to tell 
him that the story, wrought from such 
naterials, is of the most artistic 
creations of American literature. Never- 


Indian, and half-breed servants. 


one 


theless, the most jaded novel-reader and 
Indiophobist may be trusted to finish 
the book, if once induced to enter upon 
a reading. We will answer for it that 
as such a reader glides upon the smooth, 
gentle current of the earlier chapters he 
will forget his prejudices, and be borne 
quickly along by the hastening current. 

The brief outline of the story given 
above may be enriched without a be- 
tray.al of the reader’s interests, for the 
worth of the book is not in any surprise 
or unexpected dénotiment. The scene 
opens in an old Mexican estate in South. 
ern California, where the chief charac- 
ters the Sefiora Moreno, her son 
Felipe, and her adopted daughter Ra- 
mona Ortegna. It is sheep-shearing 


are 
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time, and the Sefiora wishes to arrange 
matters so that the band of Indian shear- 
ers may come just when the old Fran- 
ciscan, Father Salvierderra, makes his 
infrequent visit; for the Sefiura is a 
fervent daughter of the church. She is 
also a woman of and subtle 
diplomacy. 


iron will 
She wins her way, rarely 
by the direct exercise of power, but by 
her skill in seeming to follow the lead 
of her son. Her design is effected, and 
the Indians and the 
At the band is 
Alessandro, who and 
noiselessly upon Ramona, engaged in 
washing an altar cloth by the brook- 
side. 


arrive to- 
the 
suddenly 


monk 
head of 
comes 


gether. 


This man, handsome, alert, and 
silent, is overpowered in a moment by 
the beauty and grace of the girl. An 
accident which befalls Felipe upon the 
first day of the shearing brings the two 
together. Felipe, who has just recov- 
ered from an illness, is exerting himself 
beyond his strength in packing the 
fleeces, and suddenly faints upon the roof 
of the shed, falling helpless in a most 
perilous position. Alessandro rescues 
him, and still further saves his life by 
singing to him when the sufferer is de- 
lirious, and so quieting him as to cause 
him to fall into a slumber which is the 
turning point of the sickness. Mean- 
while, Juan Canito, the head shepherd 
of the Moreno estate, breaks his leg, 
and the result is that Alessandro, in- 
stead of going away with his band as 
soon as the shearing is over, remains in 


charge, and proves to be the most help- 
ful nurse to Felipe, upon whom he tries 
hygienic means familiar enough to the 
Indian. 


It is not long after the beginning of 
these scenes that Alessandro learns in a 
fragmentary fashion that Ramona has 
Indian blood in her. It gives him a con- 
fidence which otherwise he would not 
have dared to assume. As a matter of 
fact, Ramona was the child of Angus 
Phail, a Scotchman, who had been cruel- 
ly thrown aside by the sister of Sefiora 
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Moreno, and an unknown Indian wo- 
man whom he had taken to wife in his 
sullen despair. Upon the death of the 
mother Angus had brought the child, in 
fierce revenge, to the childless Sefiora 
Ortegna, who now conquered him by 
her contrition, received the child as her 
own, and on her own death bequeathed 
her to Sefiora Moreno. This iron woman 
hated the child because of all the remi- 
niscences which she called up, but treated 
her with a hard, unloving justice. 

The crisis of the lovers’ affairs comes 
when Sefiora Moreno chances upon 
them locked in each other’s arms, at the 
very moment of betrothal. She vents 
her rage upon both, for she sees in such 
a union, whether true or false, a dis- 
grace upon a proud Mexican house thus 
brought into alliance with an Indian. 
She drives Ramona to her room, locks 
her in, and determines to crush the girl’s 
will. Alessandro has sought Felipe, and 
been advised to go away for four days. 
He goes, but three weeks pass before 
he comes back. Then he appears, hol- 
low-cheeked and broken-hearted, for his 
home-going has been to find his father 
dead, the village of which his father was 
head destroyed, the people ruthlessly 
driven away by the Americans, who 
have, under form of law, made them- 
selves masters of all the fields which the 
Indian had patiently tilled. Alessandro, 
his fleet horse taken from him, has rid- 
den and crawled back to Ramona, mean- 


ing to release her from her promise, for 
he is now a beggar. 


Ramona, who has 
been wasting in the silence of Alessan- 
dro’s absence, has a presentiment of his 
approach, and steals out by night to meet 
him. She gives herself unreservedly to 
her lover; his people are her people, 
and she will share his wanderings. To- 
gether they flee that night, escaping by 
means of Ramona’s horse. They hide 
in a remote cafion till danger of pursuit 
seems over, and at last, by watchful 
marches, reach San Diego, where they 
are married. 
VOL. LV. —NO. 327. 9 
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Now begins a series of pathetic mis- 
fortunes. As fast as they become estab- 
lished in one place the covetous Amer- 
icans appear, take possession of the land, 
and the unhappy Indians move to re- 
moter quarters. Alessandro, proud, pas- 
sionate, burning with indignation at the 
wrongs which he and his people have 
endured, at last loses his reason. In 
one of his hours of aberration, he rides 
away with an American’s horse, leaving 
his own sorry nag in the inclosure. He 
returns home to his wife and child, but 
scarcely has he reached them before the 
owner, in mad haste following him, rushes 
in and shoots him dead. Ramona, seiz- 
ing her child, flees in horror to the near- 
est Indian village. It is there that Fe- 
lipe, who has at last found a clue to her 
hiding-place, discovers her. He is ac- 
companied by a rude Tennessee woman 
who has befriended Ramona, and this 
woman, by her skill and simple remedies, 
delivers Ramona from dementia; so that 
finally, restored to reason and strength, 
the girl and her child return with Fe- 
lipe to the old Mexican estate. Sejiora 
Moreno is dead, and Ramona’s life, which 
has known such strange vicissitudes, 
passes now intoa gentle peace. Felipe, 
hemmed in by Americans, finally sells 
his estate and removes to Mexico. The 
patient waiting is rewarded by a union 
with Ramona, and it is one of the graces 
of this noble story that the finale is so 
admirably wrought as to leave on the 
reader’s mind none of that dissatisfac- 
tion which second marriages in fiction 
are so apt to produce. 

Now that we have filled in the outline 
more fully, we are almost sorry to have 
done it, for we have been unable to give 
any idea of the exceeding beauty of de- 
scription and portraiture with which 
Mrs. Jackson has invested the narrative. 
There is a succession of 
and the whole tale is romantic in an 
honorable sense, filling one with com- 
passion and tender regard. The char- 
acters are admirably modeled, and the 


lovely pictures, 
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picturesque element is so marked as to 
serve as a relief to the otherwise over- 
Mrs. Jackson has 
shown rare power in identifying herself 
as an artist with the life which she has 
essayed to portray, and she has placed 
herself so completely on the side of her 
characters in viewing the relations which 
they hold with the Americans that it is 
impossible for the reader to do other- 


charged sentiment. 


wise, and he makes no protest, even 
though he knows that it is his own coun- 
trymen with whom he is indignant. 

It should be said, however, that the 
story never loses its balance to become 
a plea. On the contrary, the artistic 
conception is so firmly held that the 
wrongs suffered by the Indians envelope 
and inclose Alessandro and Ramona al- 
most as some dire fate; and though the 
reader is moved to indignation, his in- 
terest is 


never withdrawn 


the 
The result is that the wrongs 
sink deeper into the mind than if they 


from 
story. 


had been the subject of the most elo- 
quent diatribe. It is as an artist that 
Mrs. Jackson has written, and she has 
seen instinctively that her hero needed 
to be distinguished. By differentiating 
him from the Mexican she has softened 
the asperity with which the American 
might otherwise regard him. We see 
in him, besides the type of the wronged 
His 
own people recognize Alessandro’s su- 
periority to them ; every one who meets 
him is struck by his lofty nature, and 
the reader has no difficulty in giving 
him his admiration. 


Indian, not an ordinary example. 


All this is neces- 
sary to the best evolution of the story, 
and it does not lessen the injustice done 
by the whites; but the exceptional char- 
acter of Alessandro will be taken by 
some as an explanation of the subjection 
of his people. Had they all been like 
him, they will say, they would have held 
their ground more surely. The impa- 
tience of the Anglo-Saxon at the pres- 
cence of the Indian is not lessened by the 
story, because he is convinced that to be 
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made presentable the Indian hero has 
been sublimated; but his sense of jus- 
tice ought to be touched by the very ev- 
idence here given of qualities which ap- 
peal to humanity. 

It is by a sudden wheel that we turn 
about from this far Western romance to 
occupy ourselves with the political for- 
tunes of an ambitious Bostonian. Mr. 
Crawford, whose stories hitherto have 
admitted Americans only as foreigners, 
now makes a somewhat daring plunge 
into that aspect of American life} which 
is most finely differentiated from Euro- 
pean life. An American millionaire is 
a variation of a familiar type; an 
American gentleman scarcely offers a 
shade of distinction from an English 
gentleman ; an American lady has fur- 
nished a great variety of studies as seen 
against the background of European so- 
ciety; but an American politician is so 
autochthonous an individual that the 
most courageous foreign observer might 
hesitate before abandoning caricature as 
the easiest and safest form of portrait- 
ure. Not that we are in haste to expa- 
triate Mr. Crawford. His ingenuous foot- 
notes in his earlier volumes shall not be 
On the 
contrary, the admirable spirit which he 
shows in this latest volume makes us 
welcome him more cordially than ever 
into the ranks of American writers, and 
we are willing to give him in his sub- 
jects the freedom of this continent in 
addition to that of Asia and Europe, 
where he has been naturalized. 


used as evidence against him. 


Ail the same we think his first essay 
in a distinctly American subject was an 
over-bold one. If there is any one topic 
upon which every American feels that 
he can pass an examination, it is the 
political nature of the nation, and he 
will recognize any slip of the tongue in 
treating of it quite as quickly as a Bos- 
tonian will detect a Philadelphian by 

1 An American Politician. By F. MARtIon 


CRAWFORD. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1885. 
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his speech. Mr. Crawford may tell us 
charming stories about Roman singers, 
and we will accept every noble improb- 
ability without a skeptical thought; but 
let him tell us of political addresses in 
Boston Music Hall, political bargains 
between demagogues and moneyed men, 
political contests over senatorial elections, 
and we are on the alert, ready to chal- 
lenge every assertion and to specialize 
every generalization. 

The hero of An American Politician 
is a young Bostonian of social position, 
who leaves the ranks of his party and 
becomes a Democrat. He is honorable 
and ambitious. He has the 
a reformer, and all those qualities of 
will and temper which make him a fit 
hero for a romance. 


mind of 


The crisis of his 
fortune is in his failure to secure what 
Mr. Crawford calls the junior senator- 
ship of Massachusetts; but his political 
views are more distinctly pronounced in 
two speeches, — one delivered, near the 
beginning of the story, in Boston Music 
Hall, and the other at the close of 
the book, in the Senate at Washington, 
to which he has finally been elected. 
Mr. Crawford has not shirked his diffi- 
culties, but has given a tolerably full 
summary of each speech. The first is 
devoted to the civil service and what he 
calls the navigation act. The last is 
a plea for the paramount value of the 
Union over political parties. There is 
an approach to practical discussion in 
the Music Hall speech, though it is a 
little hard to imagine a reformer hold- 


ing a vast audience by such elementary 
statements. 


sut the speech in the Sen- 
ate — which, by the way, a senator could 
not have delivered on the occasion, 
since the occasion was one in which the 
House only could take action — is about 
as improbable and unnecessary a speech 
as it would be possible for an American 
citizen to conceive. It would hardly 
have been printed in the Congressional 
Globe. Mr. Crawford, we fear, has been 
reading American newspapers, and has 
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been aghast at the fury into which they 
have lashed themselves. 
ine that to an 


We can imag- 
outsider it must have 
looked as if there were a terrible storm 
raging, but an ordinary attention to the 
familiar duties of the day relieves the 
citizen of any extreme anxiety. 

There is also a dark and mysterious 
conclave in London of Americans, who 
calmly write and receive a few telegrams 
which settle momentous questions. This 
is all Mr. Crawford’s invention, and an- 
swers to Ram Lal and the insane Jew 
and other creations of his vivid imagi- 
nation. As part of the machinery of his 
story it serves a purpose, though a some- 
what inscrutable one; as a revelation of 
American political life it will chiefly be 
valuable to the marines. 

It must not be supposed that there is 
no love-story in all this. That is the 
most rational and lively part of the book. 
We accept again the English girl and 
Engli-h young man, without much ques- 
tion; but the distinctively American 
characters and the pictures of American 
social life need to be seen from across 
the Atlantic to take on a perfectly nat- 
ural air. Old Miss Schenectady, an ex- 
ample of Boston high breeding, discloses 
her nationality by a free use of the 
phrase “I expect,” and by addressing 
her servant in the following terms : — 

“Sarah, I think you could tell Miss 
Josephine that Mr. Surbiton is in the 
parlor, could not you?” 

Mr. and Mrs. Wyndham have one di- 
alect in which they converse with their 
English friends, and another, more re- 
laxed one, in which they talk to each 
other. Paul Revere’s church is inci- 
dentally mentioned as one of the Bos- 
ton sights, and the General Court gets 
an offhand and slightly novel definition. 

These little slips are entertaining, and 
they hurt no one. The cheerfulness of 
the love passages is not greatly marred by 
Mr. Crawford’s political anxiety, and we 
can promise our readers a lively story, 
with a good deal of go to it, and that 
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unfailing heartiness which is so great a 
charm in Mr. Crawford’s art. Never- 
theless, for his own sake we trust that in 
selecting distinctive American subjects 
for his always readable novels he will 
write of that which he sees from the in- 
There is no 
better observer of national or local char- 


side as well as the outside. 


acteristics than one is native to 
them, but has absented himself for a 
time, and then has come back to a fresh 


survey. 


who 


The country life is not repeat- 
ed for us more surely than by those who 
were born in the country, but have been 
city exiles; the keenest critics of Eng- 
lish politics are those Englishmen who 
have studied American institutions on 
the spot, and we have much to hope for 
from those Americans who, with their 
fortunes bound up in their country, have 
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yet availed themselves of the opportu- 
nity of comparison with foreign modes 
of life and thought. 

We do not like to leave our half dozen 
novels without reminding the reader 
what significance they have as indications 
of the wider scope of American fictitious 
art. We have simply taken the recent 
novels which are best worth attention ; 
yet no two cover the same field, and the 
reader of them travels in their company 
from the Atlantic coast to the Gulf, vis- 
its the valley of the Mississippi, crosses 
the great plain, rests in California, and 
comes back to a study which connects 
the Old World and the New. The jour- 
ney is worth taking, if only for the re- 
newed confidence which it affords the 
student of human nature in the superb 
and varied resources of American life. 





STUDIES OF THE RENAISSANCE. 


JESTHETIC criticism, according to Mr. 
Walter H. Pater, must be a personal, 
subjective matter. The student must 
realize all the primary data for himself, 
or not at all. He must pass through the 
alembic of his mind the pleasurable sen- 
sations produced in him by “all works 
of art and the fairer forms of nature 
and human life,” analyzing them and re- 
ducing them to their elements. In this 
way, it is true that the phenomena of 
“the solemn sixteenth century ” cannot 
be studied too much, since each analysis 
must bring forth a different result, and 
each result must show a different phase 
of truth. 

Miss Violet Paget, an Englishwoman 
living in Italy, who writes under the 
pseudonym of Vernon Lee, is an apt pu- 
pil in this school of analytic criticism. 
She finds herself wandering about the 
streets of some quaint Tuscan town, en- 
tering the dim aisles of some medieval 


> 

church, turning over the leaves of some 
musty volume, ransacking the treasures 
of some old curiosity shop, and to her 
imaginative mind the life of the dead 
past lives again: she sees the architect 
superintending the slowly-rising marble 
pile, the sculptor busy over tomb and 
statue, the painter filling the canvas or 
the tempered wall with glowing forms, 
the poet singing his immortal lays to lis- 
tening ladies dressed in rich brocades. 
This concrete vision is a gift, but she 
does not concern herself wholly with 
what she sees: she goes deeper, and 
seeks for the causes of the civilization 
which lives again. She tries to explain 
the life and character of an epoch pro- 
ducing the men whos« works she sees. 
She recreates abstractions existing in 
her own mind. 


The collection of essays? containing 


1 Euphorion. 
Boston : 


By VeRNon LEE. 
Roberts Brothers. 1884. 


Two vols. 
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her studies of the antique and the med- 
izval in the Renaissance she names Eu- 
phorion, after the marvelous child of 
Faust and Helena. Every reader of the 
second part of Faust is at liberty to in- 
terpret the Helena episode as he pleases. 
Faust to one represents the Romantic 
spirit in literature, Helena the Classic, 
and Euphorion is the poet Byron. To 
another, Euphorion, still concrete, is 
Goethe himself. Goethe, to whom full 
vision had not been vouchsafed, saw 
thus symbolized the century in which 
he lived.  Euphorion,” says Carlyle, 
“is the offspring of Northern character 
wedded to Grecian culture.” Vernon 
Lee reads the allegory to suit herself, 
and her quick intuition furnishes an ex- 
planation fertile in results. “In this 
strange Faustus, made up of so many 
and conflicting instincts ; in this old man 
with ever-budding and ever-nipped feel- 
ings of youthfulness, muddling the hard- 
won secrets of nature in search after im- 
possibilities ; in him so all-sided and yet 
so willfully narrowed, so restlessly ac- 
tive yet so often palsied and apathetic ; 
in this Faustus, who has labored so much 
and succeeded in so little, feeling himself 
at the end, when he has summed up all 
his studies, as foolish as before, — which 
of us has not learned to recognize the 
impersonated Middle Ages?” Helena, 
of course, is the spirit of antiquity, 
called to life again by Fate’s necro- 
mancy ; “a simulacrum of a thing long 
dead, yet with such continuing sem- 
blance of life — nay, with all life’s real 
powers — that she seems the real, vital, 
living one, and Faustus yonder, thing as 
he is of the present, little better than a 
spectre.” And Kuphorion is the Renais- 
sance, “a child of the Middle Ages, tak- 
ing life and reality from them, but born 
of and curiously nurtured by the spirit 
of Antiquity.” 

A sentence from Carlyle’s essay on 
the Helena applies with strange accura- 
cy to Vernon Lee’s book. It is an ad- 
mirable makeshift criticism: “It is in- 
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deed a graceful, emblematic dance,” he 
says, “ this little life of Euphorion, full 
of meanings and half-meanings: the 
history of poetry; traits of individual 
poets ; the Troubadours ; the three Ital- 
ians ; glimpses of all things; full vision 
of nothing.” Vernon Lee herself ex- 
pressly disclaims full vision. She has 
no desire to make “ an encyclopedic at- 
las” of the complex civilization of the 
Renaissance, and she declares that all 
the incompleteness, irrelevancy, and un- 
satisfactoriness of her book, as well as 
the pleasure or instruction which it can 
afford, are due to the fact that she has 
followed the bent of her own curiosity 
and fancy, and studied as much or as lit- 
tle as she pleased. Her she 
says, “are mere impressions developed 
by means of study: not merely currents 
of thought and feeling which I have 
singled out from the multifold life of 
the Renaissance, but currents of thought 
and feeling in myself which have found 
and swept along with them certain items 
of Renaissance lore.” 

Not counting the Introduction and 
Epilogue, which together form a rather 
eloquent apology for her treatment of 
the subject, Euphorion contains seven 
essays, each complete in itself, but form- 
ing a whole through unity of purpose. 
“ Kach of these studies of mine,” she 
says, “brings its own lesson, artistic or 
ethical, important or unimportant; its 
lesson of seeking certainty in our moral 
Opinions, beauty in all, and, whatever 
our forms of art, spirituality in our love.” 
She shows how the brilliant civilization 
of Italy, already doomed to death by 
inward rottenness, was made the com- 
mon property of Europe through “ the 
fatal sixteenth-century mistake” of in- 
viting the French to settle the petty 
quarrels of princes and commonwealths; 
and how the stupid, rapacious ruffians, 
who came in iconoclastic wantonness 
with Charles VIII., carried back with 
them “the seeds of the ages of Eliz- 


abeth, of Louis XIV., and of Goethe.” 


essays, 
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She contrasts the hateful life of the 
serfs of feudal Europe with the gay, 
independent peasantry of Italy, recon- 
structed from the specimens of out-door 
poetry which have come down to us, es- 
pecially in 


of Lorenzo dei 
Medici, “ the flippant, egotistic artist and 


the works 


despot, whose love of nature broke the 
long spell of the Middle Ages.” 
plains the point at issue between the art 
born of antiquity and the art born of 
the Middle Ages, —the art of Mantegna 
and the art of Fra Angelico; showing 


She ex- 


how the antique perfected but did not 
corrupt the art of the Renaissance. She 
points out the distinction between the 
ideal portrait art of the ancients and the 
realism of the school of Giotto, so often 
horrible, yet so wonderfully perfect. She 
traces the influence on Boiardo and Ari- 
osto, Tasso and our English Spencer, of 
“the old, consistent, grandly tragic tale 
of the mysterious incests and revenges 
of the race of demi-gods,” as told in the 
Eddas and retold in the Niebelungenlied ; 
of the adulterous, fantastic legends of 
Arthur and the Round Table; and of the 
hazy, feudal cycle of Charlemagne and 
his Paladins, — and in spite of his crude- 
ness she gives the palm to Boiardo, the 
She takes 
the love of Dante for Beatrice as the 
text for a sermon on the strange phe- 


least known of all the four. 


nomenon of medixval love, which she 
does not hesitate to call adultery. 
“Personal impression,’ she says, 
“has led me, perhaps, sometimes away 
from the direct road; but had it not 
beckoned me to follow, I should most 
Pleas- 
ant impression and painful, as I have 
said; and sometimes the painful has 
been the other. 
I do whether the interest 
which I have always taken in the old 
squabble of real and ideal has enabled 
me to make at all clearer the different 
characteristics of painting and sculpture 
in Renaissance portraiture, the relation 
of the art of Raphael to the art of Ve- 


likely have simply not stirred. 


more efficacious than 


not know 
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lasquez and the art of Whistler. I can 
scarcely judge whether the pleasure 
which I owe to the crowding together, 
the moving about, in my faucy of the 
heroes and wizards and _ hippogriffs of 
the old tale of Oberon and Ogier, the 
association with the knights and ladies 
of Boiardo and Ariosto of this or that 
figure out of a fresco of Pinturicchio, 
or a picture by Dosso, has made it easier 
or more difficult for me to sum up the 
history of medieval romance in Renais- 
sance Italy; nor whether the recollec- 
tion of certain Tuscan farms, the well- 
known scent of the sun-dried fennel and 
mint under the vine-trellis, the dron- 


ing song of the contadino ploughing 


oe 
o 
1n 


or pruning unseen in the valley, the 
snatches of peasants’ rhymes, the out- 
lines of peasants’ faces, —things all 
these of our own time, of yesterday or 
to-day, — whether all this, running in my 
mind like so many scribbly illustrations 
and annotations along the margin of Lo- 
renzo dei Medici’s poems, has made my 
studies of rustic poetry more clear or 
more confused.” At any rate, Vernon 
Lee makes charming use of modern 
Italy to illustrate the Italy of the Re- 
naissance, and almost every page brings 
up, like vivid illustrations, the life and 
scenery which make Italy so dear to its 
lovers. 

But what seems to impress Vernon 
Lee more than aught else in the Renais- 
sance is its immorality. It possessed, 
she says, the germs of every modern 
thing: the habit of equality before 
the law, civic organization, industry and 
commerce developed to immense and su- 
perb proportions, science, literature, and 
art, and, above all, consciousness of free- 
dom and of unlimited powers. But this 
self-cognizance, which was the source of 
all its achievements, brought a terrible 
penalty, — “ the loss of all moral stand- 
ard, of all fixed public feeling.” Such 
moral chaos is always the accompani- 
ment of revolution. “In the eighteenth 
century,” says Vernon Lee, “ France 
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plays the same part that was played in 
the fifteenth by Italy: again we meet 
the rebellion against all that has been 
consecrated by time and belief, the 
toleration of evil, the praise of the 
abominable, in the midst of the search 
for the good.” 

It is this moral anomaly which weighs 
like a nightmare on Vernon Lee’s mind. 
“This much I know as a certainty,” she 
says: “ that never should I have tried to 
unravel the causes of the Renaissance’s 
horrible anomaly of improvement and 
degradation, had not that anomaly re- 
turned to make me wretched with its 
loathsome mixture of good and evil ; its 
detestable alternative of endurance of 
vile solidarities in the souls of our intel- 
lectual forefathers, or of unjust turning 
away from the men and the times whose 
moral degradation paid the price of our 
moral dignity.” 
or make light of the immorality of the 
Renaissance, but with pitying 


5 


She does not excuse 


wonder 
she shows how inevitable it was, since 
“it was not a formal rebellion against 
God, but a natural evolution of the 
modern world.” 

Curiously enough, this horrible wick- 
edness is not to be found in the writings 
of the Italians. Both poetry and prose 
are, as Vernon Lee points out, essential- 
ly light and quiet and well regulated, 
sane and reasonable, completely defi- 
cient in every tragic element. The art 


is absolutely stainless, full of vigorous, 
serene beauty, pure and lovely life. One 
must seek in the Elizabethan dramatists, 
Webster, Tourneur, and Marston, and 


Ford, the reflection of the 
lurid crimes which fill Italian history. 
One of the most striking of Vernon 
Lee’s essays is devoted to this astonish- 
ing contrast. “In all the works of our 
Elizabethans,” she says, “we see not 
only the assimilated intellectual wealth 
of Italy, but we see the deep impression, 
the indelible picture in the memory, of 
Italy itself; the positive, unallegorical, 
essentially secular mode of thought; 


above all in 
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the unascetic, esthetic, eminently hu- 
man mode of feeling; the artistic desire 
of clear and harmonious form; the in- 
numerable tendencies and habits which 
sever the Elizabethans so completely 
from the Middle Ages, and bring them 
so near at once to ourselves and to the 
ancients, making them at once antique 
and modern, in opposition to medizval.” 
But, most of all, the crimes of Italy 
haunted the imagination of the English. 
“'To these men, ardent and serious even 
in their profligacy, imaginative even in 
their Puritanism, all sucking avidly at 
this newly found Italian civilization, the 
wickedness of Italy was more than mor- 
bidly attractive or morbidly appalling ; 


it was imaginatively and psychologically 
fascinating.” And while the real Italy 
was, if anything, worse than it was paint- 
filled with murder and incest and 
crimes too horrible to mention, the very 


ed, 


criminals were genial, polished, popular 
gentlemen and scholars. “The great 
criminals of the Renaissance,” says Ver- 
non Lee, — “ traitors and murderers like 
Lodovico Sforza, incestuous parricides 
like Gianpaolo Baglioni, committers of 
every iniquity under heaven like Cesar 
Borgia, — move through the scene of 
Renaissance history, as shown by its 
writers, great and small, quietly, serene- 
ly, triumphantly; with gracious and 
magnanimous bearing; applauded, ad- 
mired, or at least endured.” 

We have seen whence arose this mor- 
al rottenness, which was the more dead- 
ly because those contaminated 
blind to its presence. 


were 
The Renaissance 
was not a period, but a condition. In 
Northern Europe it was confined to the 
few towns which had shaken off the 
choking traditions of feudalism. In 
Italy it was almost universal. The 
growth of free towns, mercantile com- 
monwealths, and democratic principali- 
ties involved the failure of feudalism; 
and Italy was modern before it was ripe, 
like a child educated beyond its years, 
and liberated from the wholesome re- 
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straint of school. Vernon Lee has 
shown the causes and effects of this ab- 
normal state with a master hand. 

Her essays are full of fruitful sugges- 
tions, and throw a new light on Re- 
naissance literature and art. They are 
intensely feminine, not only in their dis- 
play of quick intuition, but also in their 
style. The style is always florid, and 
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often positively bad; she 
and involved sentences, overweighted 
with ideas and thoughts, rococo 
with affectations. But she has so much 
to say that is new and original, and her 


> 


heart is so thoroughly in her work that 
one easily forgives her style, and re- 
members only what she teaches and 
suggests. 


affects long 


and 





THE 


WE of America may not at all times 
have guarded with due care the Well of 


x 


English Undefiled; nay more, we 


may 
now and then have dropped roiling sub- 
stances into that precious reservoir. In 
such case, we do not complain at any 
judgment which the grave custodians 
of the Well may have seen fit to pro- 
But the rod of 
punishment is broken over us because of 
our honest effort to filter yet clearer the 
afore-mentioned well-water ? 


nounce. how when 


Are we 
not then justified in lifting our voice 
against chastisement? In no spirit of 
anglophobia (a malady as malignant in 
its way as anglomania), but very prop- 
erly, one may resent a little such thrusts 
as this, leveled by The Saturday Re- 
view: “ This book is published both in 
London and New York; but all copies 
would appear to have been printed in 
the transatlantic city. Not only do we 
meet in its pages with such ungainly 
and ugly words as ‘ honor, ‘ favor,’ and 
‘savory,’ but we find the not only in- 
ane and idiotic, but, as the merest tyro 
in philology could inform Messrs. Van 
Campen and Van Pelt, the 
ly impossible adjective 
It would, of course, be 
up the cudgels for the 
possible,” but we may with reason in- 
quire why “honor,” “favor,” and “ sa- 
vory” should be thought more “ un- 


absolute- 
‘neighboring.’ ” 
absurd to take 
“ absolutely im- 
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gainly and awkward” than “ honour,” 
> which the 
English writer impliedly authorizes. If 
there is any beauty in orthographical 
simplicity and uniformity, then, with all 
its ungainliness and ugliness, the or ter- 
mination is preferable to the our. This 
ground is well defended by the author 
of Webster’s Unabridged, — a work for 
which some of us confess a fond attach- 
ment. Our good Noah lays to Dr. John- 
son’s charge the retention of the w in 


“favour,” and “ savoury,’ 


words of this class, and remarks apho- 
ristically, “ Nothing in language is more 
mischievous than the mistakes of a great 
man.” And moreover, our favorite lexi- 
cographer is no farther sighted than our- 
selves, for he admits that he can’t see 
why “favour” should be written thus, 
following neither the Latin “favor” 
nor the French “faveur.” If a “ tyro 
in philology” might venture to offer a 
suggestion, it should be that, by come 
bining the Latin with the French, a 
comely word and the preservation of all 
the vowels in both orthographies would 
be secured: example, “ faveour.” The 
wu in these few debatable words might 
well be considered as an international 
shibboleth, since no good American 
would be apt to employ the vowel in 
the connection indicated, and no good 
Englishman, ’pon his soul! would omit 
its use. 
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— A friend of mine, who for some time 
resided in the city of Cienfuegos, relates 
the amusing experience he had of a cu- 
rious social amenity there in vogue, 
and characteristic, perhaps, of Spanish- 
American etiquette elsewhere. On first 
taking up his residence in the Cuban 
city, he was not a little puzzled at hear- 
ing himself uniformly addressed as Don 
José, his baptismal name being neither 
José (or Joseph), nor in any way resem- 
bling it. His perplexity was not les- 
sened when, in a company where sey- 
eral other strangers were present, the 
preponderance of Don Josés was some- 
thing to be remarked; he had not be- 
fore observed that the name of Joseph 
was so very common. He was at some 
pains to correct what he supposed was 
an error with regard to his own name; 
at length, from a Cuban friend, the fol- 
lowing explanation was elicited: ‘“ Don 
José” was a most honorable title (in 
part borrowed from a favorite saint), ap- 
plicable to all strangers whom the native 
desires to treat with very polite regard, 
alike avoiding rigid formality and pre- 
sumptuous familiarity ; while it was dif- 
ficult to assign the exact position which 
the typical “ Don José” 
tween 


occupies be- 
the mere conocido and the as- 
sured amigo, the distinction was one to 
be readily perceived by all courteous na- 
tures. ; 

It occurs to me that, should this ver- 
bal coupling establish itself in general 
usage, it may finally take its place in 
the Spanish lexicon as a common name, 
or the equivalent thereof, used to denote 
the individual but recently presented, yet 
very eligible to one’s further regard and 
favor,—in short, the individual with 
whom one would wish to appear on 
terms of hopeful and progressive amity. 
As an instance illustrative of the use to 
which the new vocable might be applied, 
take this bit of imaginary colloquy. It 
is asked, “‘ Is he a friend of yours?” to 
which the reply is, “ No, not precisely 
that, but a very agreeable and esteemed 
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don josé of mine.” In case this new 
coinage is favorably passed upon by the 
Spanish Academy, let us lose no time in 
adopting it into our own vernacular ; 
any one will at once see that it would 
render very efficient service. 

— Some of the things we are most fa- 
miliar with are those hardest to define, 
and perhaps by reason of our very fa- 
miliarity with them. ‘“ Humor,” for in- 
stance, is a word in every one’s mouth, 
but to define it adequately in clear and 
concise phrase is not so easy as might be 
imagined ; and how many of the people 
who use the term have even an approx- 
imate notion of its meaning? It is much 
the same with regard to the word “ wit,” 
although this idea is less complex than 
the former one. “ Tact’ 


’ 


is another word 
of the same kind; we recognize the 
thing much more readily than we can 
explain it. Wit, or the quality of mind 
that produces wit, has been described 
(not defined) as the antithesis of dull- 
ness. May we not describe tact fairly 
well as the antithesis of clumsiness? 
Etymologically, as we know, tact is 
touch, and it may be called, therefore, 
the deft way of handling people. It 
is born with some men and women, 
like the supple, delicate fingers of the 
artist’s hand, and those who have it use 
their gift instinctively. It is not meas- 
ured alike to those who have it, — men 
possess it in different degrees; while 
others, again, are wanting in it alto- 
gether. 

Tact ought not to be confounded with 
savoir-faire: it is not merely the Eng- 
lish equivalent for that term; one may 
have a large acquaintance with the 
world and its conventions and be per- 
fected in the practice of social duties, 
great and small, and yet be lacking in 
this fine sixth sense, so invaluable to its 
possessors and to all with whom they 
come in contact. It is the outcome of 
intellectual and of temperamental qual- 
ities, and implies the possession of clear 
perceptions, quick imagination, and del- 
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icate sensibilities; it is these that give 
the tactful person his subtle intuition of 
another’s mental processes and moods of 
feeling, and in the same moment the ex- 
actly right mode of dealing with these. 
Tact, it is true, like any other natural 
gift, may be consciously exercised and 
brought by use to a higher perfection. 
Practiced on a large scale, with experi- 
ence and foresight aiding, it makes the 
successful diplomate. It is impossible 
not to feel a certain pleasure in the 
use of special faculties, of whatever 
kind; and it is not to be wondered at 
that a person possessing the gift of dex- 
trous touch should regard with a min- 
gling of amusement and compassion the 
unfortunate individual who goes on his 
blundering way through the world, for- 
ever stumbling against people’s idio- 
syncrasies, bruising their small foibles, 
oversetting their cherished prejudices, 
save all 
and wo- 
men who are always doing this, just as 


when a little adroitness might 
the damage. There are men 
there are those whose awkward motions 
and clumsy fingers are continually bring- 
ing disaster upon themselves and what- 
ever they handle. 

It is sometimes argued that this pow- 
er of delicate manipulation of others is 
not an altogether admirable thing, —that 
it is scarcely compatible with perfect 
sincerity of nature; and if you are in- 
clined to oppose this view you are asked 
to think over the list of those among 
your acquaintance most remarkable for 
tact, and say if you consider such as 
trustworthy as others you know. There 
is a show of reason for this opinion, no 
doubt, but on the whole the case cannot 
be made out satisfactorily. It seems to 
me to reduce itself to a question of the 
The 
quality of our action depends upon the 
motive of it here as elsewhere. We may 


use or the abuse of a good thing. 


of course manage people for consciously 
selfish purposes, and we may do the same 
things out of the purest good-will, for 


wholly benevolent ends. Tact may be 
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called the worldly substitute for Chris- 
tian love, or the practice of that golden 
rule whose universal observance would 
bring in the millennium, But while wait- 
ing for the perfection of individual 
Christians and the realization of the 
Christian ideal, we may be thankful for 
tact, and acknowledge our debt to it for 
hindering much of the friction of this 
jarring world. 

—‘“Brer Jahsper? He live down 
dat street, roun’ de corner, on de lef’ 
han’ side, in a little frame house, wid 
steps up to de do’, an’ a right smart 
garden.” 

Our pilgrim feet followed this direc- 
tion until they brought us into the actual 
presence of the colored preacher so well 
known at home and abroad for his the- 
ory that “ the sun do move.” 

He was smoking a contemplative pipe 
before an open fire. With the old courte- 
sy of the slave, his first thought seemed 
to be that the smoke might be unpleas- 
ant to his visitors, for the pipe disap- 
peared somewhere even before he ad- 
vanced to shake hands, then he hastily 
opened a window, and seated himself 
by it. The room apparently served him 
A large Bible 
lay on the bureau, numerous likenesses 
of himself 
prominent 


as chamber and study. 


adorned the walls, the most 


a large 


among them being g 


oil portrait over his bed. 

It was evident that “ Brer Jasper ” 
was accustomed to being interviewed, 
When 
told that people North were interested 
in him and his church, he replied, “I 
am awar of that; I’ve had visitors from 


for he was in no wise abashed. 


all parts of the world ; committees have 
called on me. I’ve had applications 
from Europe and the State of Maine, 
Paris and Boston. I offered as 
much as twelve hundred dollars in Wash- 
ington, but I refused, because I was of- 
tached to this church, and raised it up.” 

His tall figure and dark, solemn old 
face were not without a dignity, impos- 


was 


ing in its way, as he spoke of his career 
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and experience with the most genuine 
admiration of himself. 

“JT was the youngest of twenty-fo’ 
children,” said he ; “ my mother lived to 
be a hundred an’ six years old, and not 
more’n half the har on her head was 
white; and my grandmother she was a 
hundred an’ ten; an’ I’m seventy-two 
now.” (The Negro, like the Chinaman, 
is apt to age an ancestor in proportion 
to his veneration for him.) 

“The onliest living pastor, white or 
colored, who was preaching when I be- 
gan, that had any name in the public, 
was Dr. Ryland; he’s principal now of 
a young ladies’ seminary, and he was for- 
merly pastor of the First Colored Bap- 
tist Church, — that was forty-five years 
I came here as a hirelin’ from 
Williamsburg in 1825; Mrs. Peachy was 
my mistress. 


ago. 


As it was ’gainst the law 
for a slave to have a church, I preached 
round in different counties, and in family 
circles wherever they wrote me letters 
to come. My owners had no objection ; 
I never was treated barbarously ; they 
would n’t impose upon me, or suffer 
anybody else to do it; I was the same as 
a prince to em; but when I worked in 
a tobacco factory my time had to be paid 
for by them that sent for me to preach, 
when they took me away from my work. 
Sometimes I was called off most every 
day in the week. They sent a dollar 
for my time in the afternoon, and when 
the colored families where I was going 
to preach the funeral could n’t raise it, 
they got the whites to give it, and they 
often made me a present of five dollars 
just graciously. White people thought 
a heap of me then, and they do now. 
Some of the agedest white citizens — 
but young to me—come to see me; 
they sit down here in this room and 
’verse With me. Young men come too, 
and they ’ve all told me I never should 
suffer while I was living. I told ’em I 
had made a little preparation for my old 
age, that I wasn’t fur behind time. If 
my race thought as much of me as the 
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whites do there’d be another state of 
things about here; fact is, I don’t ac- 
cuse my race, it’s jealous colored preach- 
ers. My first church was in Petersburg, 
after the war. I organized my present 
church — the Sixth Mount Zion Apos- 
tolic Baptist —in 1867. I was a mem- 
ber of the First Baptist twenty-seven 
years, and when I took my letter out, 
and went to raise this young church, I 
started with 
don’t number less’n twenty-three hun- 
dred. How did I come to preach about 
the sun? 


nine members. Now we 


Well, it was six years ago, 
one of my members asked me to preach 
it. Richard Wells, the pastor of the 
Ebenezer Baptist Church, said it was 
a base fabrication, and a contemptible 
lie, and I preached to the world that it 
was God’s revealed will. Philosophers 
believe in the world revolvin’ upon axles, 
and there ain’t no reason for it what- 
ever. He take philosophers, and I take 
God’s word. If the philosophers has 
got Wells, and gone from the Bible, they 
haven’t got me, and I stick to it. If 
Joshua commanded the sun to stand 
still, how could it stand still unless it 
was a-movin’? I wasn’t after money, 
I only wanted to set the world right. I 
been offered three or four hundred dol- 
lars for preachin’ that sermon about the 
rotation of the sun, but I refused; the 
onliest time I has ever commanded any 
money for it was once when I preached 
it here in Mozart Hall for the white 
people ; then they give me a third, after 
they frame expenses. I reckon if I had 
all the letters been sent to me here since 
I preach that subject, a bag would n’t 
hold ’em. Do I enjoy preachin’? Lord, 
ma’am! in my younger days I could 
preach a sermon every hour, — ’t wan’t 
no mo’ to me than singin’ a few verses 
of a hymn; then I had strength and 
lungs, — got no strength now. I’m an 
old man now, does very little preachin’, 
fact is, I could preach more than two 
sermons a day, but ’tain’t no use for 
me to impose myself. Does I take com- 
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I ain’t no mo 
*fraid o’ hell than you is of a fly. I was 
satisfied at my conversion that I was 
called to preach. A great deal is said 
about anointin’, but little understood 
about it. I was anointed of God to 
preach, when I could n’t read a word of 
the Bible, anointed by the Holy Ghost. 
I feel like it was an independent for- 
tune to me in this world and the world 
to come. 


fort in my religion ? 


You ain’t never seen any of 
the particular sketches which I preach 
on the rotation of the sun, — has you?” 

Here the old man handed us some 
printed notes of his famous discourse, 
the text being taken from Exodus: “ The 
Lord is a man of war, the Lord is his 
name,” and-the motion of the sun proved 
from as many as a dozen texts from the 
Old Testament. As we left, Brother 
Jasper showed us his garden with some 
pride; it is his pleasure to work in it. 
He is paid a regular salary by his con- 
gregation, and is not obliged to resort 
to any secular business. 

Thirty years hence the Rev. John 
Jasper and his innocent delusion will be 
alegend. He is 
kind. 

—It is not often that “ Round Rob- 


ins” have more 


nearly the last of his 


a circumscribed 

The following 
verses, which were inspired by the re- 
ceipt of Professor Palmer’s Translation 
of the Odyssey, were sent from a Penn- 


than 
and ephemeral interest. 


sylvania Rectory as part of a Round 
Robin greeting and acknowledgment, 
and as they have a certain application 
to the present phase of classical train- 
ing they seem worthy of publication. 
’A7roAXy is of course the Rector’s wife ; 
the Doctor her father, and Chrysostom 
the pastor of a famous church in New 
York. “Uncle Sam,” we scarcely need 
to add, is the late Dr. Samuel Taylor, 
of Andover. 

ON RECEIVING A COPY OF PALMER’S 

ODYSSEY. 
The morning mail had brought us in the Book, 
And down we sat to run it through and look 
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Again on sweet Nausicaii’s maiden grace 

And the worn furrows of Odysseus’ face, 

When, just as we were sitting down, we four, 

There came a sudden ring at the front door. 

(A knock would have been fitter far, but things 

Have changed, and knocks have given place to 
eg 

“ There!’ said ’AwoAAn (feminine of Apollo), 

‘** We can’t sit down but some call’s sure to fol- 
low; 

Here, let me run!” 
ting, 

Looped a stray lock of hair up, and was flitting, 

When in there came a gray-haired, oldish party, 

With long and serious face, but kind and hearty 

In voice and manner, moving slow each limb, 

As if his eyesight were a little dim. 

His clothes all looked, though not so fresh and 
gay, 

Like Mr. Riddle’s in the Cambridge play. 

I just began, ‘* Excuse me, sir, but who’? — 

When down he sat before I’d said, — ‘‘ are 
you?” 


She bundled up her knit- 


*¢ Ah, here my exile — if it is such — ends! 
At last,’’ said he, ‘‘ I’ve got among my friends ! 
Just think! the President of Harvard College 
Talks of admitting other kinds of knowledge 
From here and there and all about creation, 
To take my place at June examination ! 
But there, don’t mind me 


ing. 


; egotism ’s bad breed- 


Go on. Don’t let me interrupt your reading.”® 
‘* Well, really then,’’ said I, ‘‘if youll excuse 
US ; 
We’ve got a book we ’re thinking will amuse 
us. 
embodies he 


’ 


This author writes poetic prose ; 

The very life and soul of Homer’s Odyssey.’ 

The old man gave a start and said, ‘‘ Indeed! ”’ 

But Chrysostom took up the book to read. 

The Doctor crossed his legs and smoothed his 
breeches ; 

?AroAAy Set herself to count her stitches; 

While I enjoyed the luxury in reading 

Of being fed myself, instead of feeding. 

We took the tenth book, where the woes be- 

gin, 

Odysseus’ crew have burst the wind-filled skin, 

And raised, as if on Winter Street, the weather, 

Where winds all come from every side together. 

We read of Laistrygonia’s strange night-day, 

And how Odvsseus’ ships fled from the bay ; 

How, as his fortune went from bad to worse, he 

Found a year's prison in the house of Circe. 

Our guest soon grew uneasy in his chair, 

And muttered here and knit his forehead there; 

And once I heard him say, ‘‘ Confound the fel- 
low, 

With his new-fangled book of blue and yel- 
low!” 

Soon he broke out, ‘‘I ‘Il leave it to you, whether 

That line, ‘ Then all the ships went down to- 
gether,’ 

Is n’t sheer poetry? why, they ’ll find it easy ! 

They ’ve always rendered Buxrawv by ‘ breezy’! 

This nonsense,’’ he went on with louder clamor, 
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** Distracts attention wholly from the grammar. 
Give a boy this, and he ‘Il soon cease to be 
Well up on special forms of verbs in je. 

Ill not endure it, I *ll’? — but here I grew 

Impatient. ‘* But, sir, pray then, who are 
you?” 

What!” said he, rising; ‘‘surely you know 
me! 

Author, proprietor, sole patentee! 

My name is Homer, — your old friend I am: 

We made acquaintance under Uncle Sam.” 

But while he spoke, a something in his tone 
Convinced me ’t was a tramp [once had known. 
We 'd met, indeed, at Uncle Sam’s, but slowly 
Had dropped acquaintance utterly and wholly. 
’*T was not the great Ionian, clear of song, 
Wise, childlike, eager, dignitied, and strong. 
This fellow needed more than emendation, 

And was no nearer than a poor relation. 

Besides, as he came in he made no bow, 

While Homer nods (Horace informs us how; 

Which, though to mention may not be good form, 
it at 

Least is true, ‘* Bonus Homerus dormitat’’). 

*AréAAy smiled, and he turned to accost her, 
When I broke out, ‘‘ Sir, you’re a rank im- 

postor : 
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Get out of here at once, and leave the Rectory! 

None of your manners, Ajaxy and Hectory ! 

That name you used just now is a misnomer; 

You’re not the genuine, you’re scholastic, 
Homer. 

This book and you—you’re right! — cannot 
be friends ; 

This gives your deathblow, your dominion ends. 

Schoolboys shall learn in studying Greek’s laws, 

Amazed, that parsing ’s not its final cause. 

This ends their born hostility to Greek ; 

Here living men and women move and speak; 

Their life we feel; why, we can almost see em! 

Not like wax figures in your old museum, 

But men that hope and love, and fear and pray, 

And feel the interests that we feel to-day. 

Come, there ’s the door, sir! Leave! I’d have 
you know 

I cut our past acquaintance long ago!” 

With this I turned him out and slammed the 

door, 

And trust I never shall behold him more. 

But as we all began to talk and wonder, 

My eye fell on the bust of Homer yonder. 

I’ll swear ’t was so, although 1 know it’s 
odd, — 

I saw it several times distinctly nod. 
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Holiday Books. Stuff and Nonsense, by A. B. 
Frost. (Scribners.) Mr. Frost isa clever draughts- 
man, and he is sometimes funny, but his extrava- 
gance becomes wearisome, and though there is no 
vulgarity in the book one is affected by the ex- 
eggerations almost as if they were improper. — 
Flowers from Glade and Garden, by Susie Bar- 
stow Skelding (White, Stokes & Allen): a collec- 
tion of poems chiefly by American writers, whose 
fac-simile draughts are frequently given, and a 
number of chromo-lithographs which are tolerably 
faithful in drawing, but somewhat coarse in color. 
— Illustrated Poems of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) One will linger a little 
over the form and cover of this volume, because 
of the admirable proportions and tasteful design. 
The poems, selected by Dr. Holmes, are possibly 
a little graver in tone than his admirers would 
have chosen, but they are favorites, nevertheless, 
with every one. The designs, while rarely rising 
above fair virtue, rarely fall below it, and the 
general make-up of the volume shows care and 
excellent taste. — Garden of the Heart is one of 
those distortions of art which do not have much 
to do with books of any kind: a heart-shaped 
collection of leaves, fringed of course, each one 
containing a verse of Scripture or some pious re- 
flection or poem. We have looked in vain for any 
publisher’s name. — One Year’s Sketch-Book, il- 
lustrated and arranged by Irene E. Jerome (Lee 
& Shepard): an oblong book of sketches, which 


follow the seasons of the year. The verses and 
passages which are inwoven with the designs are 
well selected. The designs themselves, though 
somewhat conventional in their form, are well 
studied, and the engraving, if somewhat hard, is 
suited to the design. Altogether the book is above 
the average of its class, and represents much work 
and interest on the part of the arranger and illus- 
trator. — Wordsworth’s Ode, Intimations of Im- 
mortality (Lothrop), is valuable chiefly for the 
two portraits of Wordsworth which are given. 
The illustrations are of trifling value, and one or 
two, which essay to reproduce spiritualities, are 
puerile. — An Unsentimental Journey through 
Cornwall, by the author of John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman, with illustrations by C. Napier Henry 
(Macmillan): an amiable sketch of travel to 
Land’s End, undertaken by three ladies. The 
descriptions are frankly feminine, the illustrations 
bold and masculine. With our familiarity with 
American wood-cuts, these at first look coarse, and 
we think something has been lost in the printing; 
but it is not difficult to acquire a genuine liking 
for wood-cuts which have the vigor and rude 
effects of these pictures. — Daddy Darwin’s Dove- 
cot, a country tale, by Juliana Horatia Ewing (S. 
P. C. K., London; E. and J. B. Young & Co., 
New York), is a little story, illustrated by Calde- 
cott, breathing the fragrance of English country 
life, sweet, pure, and worlds away from the mad- 
ding crowd. — Sketching Rambles in Holland, by 
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G. H. Boughton, with illustrations by the author 
and E. A. Abbey (Harpers), is a delightful vol- 
ume, and proves what Mr. Boughton’s friends 
have always suspected, that he has a neat pen at 
the other end of his paint-brush. An artist al- 
ways has special obstacles to overcome when he 
mixes ink with his colors. The letterpress of 
this book has many of the qualities of the illus- 
trations, and it requires very good prose to stand 
the test of juxtaposition to drawings by Abbey 
and Boughton. 

Poetry. Anew edition of Marmion has been 
published by Crowell, with illustrations which are 
reasonably good and not too finely engraved for 
the design. — The same publisher issues an edition 
of Burns’s complete works letters are 
added to the poems, — and considering the unsat- 
isfactory 
the reé 


—for the 


racter of the ordinary lives of Burns 
may be congratulated at getting the 
work in this form.— A Rosary of Rhyme, by 
Clarence T. Urmy. (Jos. Winterburn & Co., San 
Francisco.) Mr. Urmy respects his work, and has 
shown a care in his form which augurs well. If 
the poems reflect rather moods than states, they 
have at least the merit of not attitudinizing. He 
has evidently read other poets, but read them 
thoughtful) She and I, for example, recalls 
Browning’s Evelyn Hope, without at all imitating 
that poem, and there are other coincidences which 
are not mere echoes. — Poems, by Mary Hunt 
McCaleb. (Putnams.) 
evidently translates everything that she sees and 
something that she is into verse, and does it with 
a fatal facility. — The Peril of the Republic, and 
other Poems, by George Macdonald Major. (Put- 
nams.) Mr. Major’s patrioti 
poetry strug 


rhe writer of these poems 


m is sound, and his 
s for an effective voice, but this vol- 
ume is still practice work. — Echoes from the High- 
land Hills, by Charles H. Collins. (P. G. Thompson, 
Cincinnati.) The author claims to have done noth- 
verses, and he 
would be achurl who would deprive him of his 
pleasure. — Melodies of Verse, by Bayard Taylor 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is a tidy little volume, in 
which a score or so of musical short poems have 
been taken from Taylor’s works. The reader of 
ad to have so convenient a 
testimony to the claim therein made that Taylor’s 
place in literature is to be as a poet. — A Dream of 
the Adirondacks, and other Poems, by Helen Hins- 
dale Rich 
woman, who took 


ing but amuse himself in these 


his biography will be 


Putnams) ; the poems of an earnest 
refuge in sentiment from the 
oppressions brought by thought of wrong and evil. 
— Cofachiqui, and other Poems, by Castello N. 
Holford. (L. D. Holford, Bloomington, Wis.) 
The author apparently has Mexican blood ; the 
poems have, at any rate. 
vigor, but 


There is considerable 
the poetry is chiefly represented by 
thyme. — Wanderings on Parnassus, Poems by 
J. Hazard Hartzell. (Whittaker.) We think this 
is a case where Mr. Hartzell’s senior warden might 
have interfered, when he saw his rector proceed- 
ing to lay aside his surplice and put on his sing- 
ing-robes. Mr. Hartzell has lost his way on the 
mountain; he is on the other side from Helicon. 
— Dunbar, the King’s Advocate ; a Tragic Epi- 
sode in the Reformation. (Waddie & Co., Edin- 
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burgh.) The author prefaces his drama with a 
short dissertation on the absence of dramatic art 
in Scotland; a still shorter one might be written 
on the absence of any remarkable insight into the 
subject in the preface. The scenes of the drama 
are laid in Edinburgh in 1530, and the drama it- 
self is correct and tame. — Callirrhoe, Fair Rosa- 
mund, by Michael Field. (Holt.) The former 
of these dramas is Greek in theme, the latter Eng- 
lish, and both have life in them. — Over the Sum- 
mer Sea, by John Harrison and Margaret Comp- 
ton (Lovell), is an ingenious medley, in which the 
characters 2re passengers upon an Atlantic steam- 
ship, and the scene is the voyage over. By rhymed 
narrative and intercalary songs the authors have 
told an entertaining story, and probably would be 
the last to imagine that they had written poetry. 
— Lovers of exc 
in debt to 


uisite and inexpensive books are 
White, Stokes & Allen for at least 
three of their late publications: Lyra Elegantia- 
rum, a collection of vers de société, edited by Fred- 
erick Locker; a new edition of Mr. Locker’s own 
delightful lyrics; and Heine’s Book of Song 
compiled from the translations of Theodore Mar- 
tin and E. A. Bowring. — A Minor Poet, and other 
Verse, by Amy Levy (T. F. Unwin, London), has 
a great deal of crude gold in it. 

History and Biography. The seventh, and we 
believe the penultimate, part of Mr. Francis Park- 
man’s series, France and England in North Amer- 
ica (Little, Brown & Co.), appears in Montcalm 
The 
> fruit of years expended not indeed 
on this particular subject, but upon the great pano- 


and Wolfe, now published in two volumes. 
work is the ri 


ramic history of the relations between France and 
England in America, which finds its most culmi- 
nating passage in the contest which saw the dra- 
matic death of the two heroes who give the name 
to the work. — Outlines of Roman Law, comprising 
its historical growth and general principles, by 
William C. Morey. (Putnams.) 
to be a well-established fact,”’ 


“It seems now 
the author says 


’ 
‘that the history of modern systems of law and 


the principles of comparative jurisprudence can- 
not be properly understood without some knowl- 
edge of this most important branch of learning.’ 
His work is elementary, but is so well furnished 
with reference lists that it offers a very convenient 
hand-book, both for the private student and for 
the class-room. — New York im Siebzehnten Jahr- 
hundert, by Dr. Victor Precht (Cherouny Print- 
ing and Publishing Co., New York): a sketch 
with special reference to the elucidation of the 
Leisler question. —Thomas Carlyle, a History of 
his Life in London, 1834-1881, by James Anthony 
Froude, completes the series of Carlyle biography. 
This section will have a greater interest for most 
people than the previous portions. It is, moreover, 
the presentation of Carlyle when he had become a 
formula, and when his hatred of sham had passed 
over into the natural condition of being itself a 
sham. It is extraordinary to see how Carlyle, 
when everything seemed to be in a state of wreck- 
age, stood on the traditional faith of his ancestors. 
That was the rock which he never really left. For 
the rest, one is amazed at the prodigality of Car- 
lyle’s nature; his letters contain picturesque mate- 
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rial enough to construct half a dozen popular 
writers. We must say, that while we respect Mr. 
Froude for his fidelity to the trust imposed on him, 
we think his own interpretation of the universe, 
as thrust in occasionally, is a piece of imperti- 
The book is issued in various forms by 
Scribners and Harpers, the former giving the more 
satisfactory library form. — The Three Prophets: 
Chinese Gordon, El Maahdi, and Arabi Pasha, by 
Colonel C. Chaillé Long. (Appleton.) A volume 
half narrative, half interpretative of English policy 
in Egypt. The writer was in a position to see 
affairs for himself, and he writes dispassionately 
and frankly. —John Wycliffe, Patriot and Re- 
former, by John Laird Wilson. (Funk & Wag- 
nalls.) A condensed but not desiccated biography, 
which claims no originality, but is apparently pre- 
pared with care and judgment. — Our Great Bene- 
factors: 


nence. 


short biographies of the men and women 
most eminent in literature, science, philanthropy, 
art, ete. Edited by Samuel Adams Drake. (Rob- 
erts.) The plan of the work embraces only those 
who have lived since the introduction of the art of 
printing, except that Chaucer heads the list, and 
it excludes merely military heroes and persons of 
local renown only. The last name given is that of 
A. G. Bell. The sketches are not always biogra- 
phies. In the case of Bell, for instance, there is 
nothing biographic, not even the date of his birth. 
As other dates in the book are not all correct, this 
is less of a loss than it might have been. 


§ How- 
ever, 


it is not the biographic element which is 
aimed at so much as an account of the contribution 
to the world’s progress made by the different per- 
sons included. The book is by different hands, 
and there is a lack of skill shown in some of the 
sketches, which are really too short to justify so 
much rhetoric as appears. The emblematically 
embellished portraits are of varying degrees of in- 
fidelity. — Biographical Essays, by F. Max Miiller. 
(Scribners.) The collection includes Rammohun 
Roy, Keshub Chunder Sen, Dayananda Sarasvati, 
Bunyiu Nanjio, Kenjiu Kasawara, Mohl, and 
Kingsley. The most of the book throws light upon 
the native religious movements in India, and the 
Catholic judgment of Max Miiller is of great service 
in setting in true light the leaders in the move- 
ments. — In Harper’s Franklin Square Library is a 
centennial biography of Sir Moses Montefiore, by 
Lucien Wolf, a timely sketch, which will explain 
to some otherwise ignorant that it is not the Jew’s 
hundred years, but his hundred well-spent years, 
which have made him justly famous. — Julian 
Hawthorne’s Biography of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
and his Wife makes two handsome volumes. (JJ. 
R. Osgood & Co.) We shall refer to the work 
later. —G. P. Putnam’s Sons have issued a very 
neat edition of the letters of Princess Alice, with 
an interesting biographical sketch by Dr. Sell, of 
Darmstadt. — Samuel Taylor Coleridge, by H. D. 
Trail, is the latest addition to the English Men of 
Letters Series. (Harper Bros.) — The first volume 
of Justin McCarthy's The Four Georges (Harper 
Bros.) has prepared the reader to give an atten- 
tive welcome to the three volumes which are to 
complete the work. 

Fiction. My Friends and I, edited by Julian 
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(Holt.) Three tales which Mr. Sturgis 
need not at all feel obliged to palm off on any 
imaginary Mrs. Harris. — At Last, by Carlotta S. 
Annspaugh (Tribune Publishing Co., Oxanna, 
Ala.): a ridiculous story of the sensational order. 
— The Shadow of John Wailace, by L. Clarkson 
(White, Stokes & Allen), is a strained piece of 
writing, in which a sleepy village of Long Island 
and a mysterious English nobleman are brought 
together. The author weaves The Ring and the 
Book into the web as a sort of mystifying interpre- 
tation. — On a Margin (Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert) is a story of artful elaboration, but with no 
pattern which it is worth one’s while to trace. — 
Dorcas, the Daughter of Faustina, by Nathan C. 
Kouns (Fords, Howard & Hulbert): an historical 
romance of the fourth century. Historical accu- 
racy seems to have been carefully studied, and the 
story is subordinated to an earnest attempt at 
making real the life of the Christians in the cata- 
combs. —Jack’s Courtship; a sailor’s yarn of love 
and shipwreck, is the latest of W. Clark Russell's 
tales. (Harpers.) It is told with more or less 
faithfulness to a sailor’s style of narrative, but the 


Sturgis. 


literary art is tolerably well superimposed. — At 
the World’s Merey (Appleton) is by the author 
of The House on the Marsh. It is romance served 
up in realistic form.—John Rantoul, by Henry 
Loomis Nelson. (Osgood. ) — Dark Days, by Hugh 
Conway (Tolt), is the latest book of an author who 
has sprung into sudden popularity, less through 
the literary merit of his work than through the 
story-telling faculty which he possesses. This 
book will be read quickly and forgotten, like his 
previous one. — The Bassett Claim, by Henry R. 
Elliot. (Putnams.) The claim was one of the 
French Spoliation claims, and Mr. Elliot has made 
a clever story out of it by making his hero a de- 
scendant of the original claimant, and employing 
the political cireumlocution office for machinery. 
— Choy Susan and other Stories, by W. H. Bishop. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Mr. Bishop under- 
stands the art of short stories, for he has in each 
case employed a motif which requires quick move- 
ment and short compass. These stories are not 
brief novels, nor extended anecdotes, but well- 
considered stories, with just enough suspense in 
them to keep the reader’s mind on the alert to the 
end. Bright, often witty, and crisp in style, they 
ought to be popular. — The latest issues in the 
Franklin Square Library (Harpers) are A North 
Country Maid, by Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron; 
Beauty and the Beast, by Sarah Tytler; The Lov- 
ers’ Creed, by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 

Sociology and Politics. The fourth edition of 
that terrible book, The Jukes (Putnams), has been 
published. A brief introduction 
glimpse of the personality of Mr. Dugdale, the 
heroic author. — Black and White: Land, Labor, 
and Politics in the South, by T. Thomas Fortune. 
{Fords, Howard, & Hulbert.) Mr. Fortune’s posi- 
tion is that the problems at the South are part and 
parcel cf all labor problems, and are not especially 
affected by racial or political considerations. He 
violently denounces the centralization of wealth, 
but his book offers little in the way of reasonable 
solution of any problem. He adds his testimony, 


gives some 
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however, to that of others in pleading for a more 
technical education of the blacks. — Public Relief 
and Private Charity, by Josephine Shaw Lowell. 
(Putnams. ) attempt at formulating 
the best results of charitable organization, and is 


This is an 


done with an earnestness and a soundness of judg- 
ment which make it both and stimu- 
lating. — Judge Tourgée has wisely dropped the 
form of fiction, and made his An Appeal to Cesar 
(Fords, Howard & Hulbert) a direct one. The 
book is an impassioned argument for national leg- 
islation in aid of education at the South, and it is 
supported by a dense array of facts, figures, and 
observations. 


valuable 


It is to be hoped that the book may 
be widely read, even though one may suspect the 
writer to be wanting in scientific 
Our Penal Machinery and its Victims, by John 
P. Altgeld. (Jansen, McClurg & Co.) An in- 
quiry into the prison and contract system, chiefly 


habit of mind. — 


as carried out in Chicago and in the neighboring 
county. The 
propositions, 


sensible 

ss 
will 
give convicts a chance to be self-supporting when 
discharged. — The Way Out; suggestions for So- 
cial Reform, by Charles J. Bellamy (Putnams), is 


results in certain 


study 


looking to such a reform as 


a thoughtful book, intended to apply rational prin- 
ciples to the treatment of the various diseases now 
afflicting the body politic. Mr. Bellamy does not 
claim to have discovered a panacea, but he has 
studied his patient well, and the remedies which 
he proposes are not those of a quack. 

Hygiene and Medicine. The Man Wonderful in 
the House Beautiful, an allegory, teaching the 
principles of physiology and hygiene, and the 
effects of stimulants and narcotics, 
B. Allen and Mary 


by Chilion 
A. Allen (Fowler & Wells) : 
a droll book, in which the customary facts are 
couched in a «terms. The youngest pupils 
when listening to the 
playing baby-house. One may extract some enter- 
tainment from tl j 
furnish teach 

do too much when it makes 
jig. — Mythsin Medicine 
by Alfred C. Garratt a book which is 
not confined in its interest to the profession, but 


book may be supposed to be 


s work, and it might 
it tries to 

subjects dance a 
and Old-Time Doctors, 


Putnams) : 


rations, but 


will amuse many people who like curiosa. Dr. 
Garratt will lose some of these readers, however, 
when they come to the last section, and find that 
he includes the homeeopathic school with the al- 
chemists and other deluded folk. — Health for the 
Maori is a little book intended for the use of Maori 
children in the schools established by the English 
government. 

English sense. The author is James H. Pope, an 
inspector of native schools, and it is published at 
Wellington by George government 
printer. 

Handbooks. Mrs. Lincoln’s Boston Cook Book 
(Roberts Bros.) will prove a serious rival to the 
very best compendiums of the kind. Like other 
things with the prefix ‘* Boston,” it will be found 
indispensable everywhere. — The Harpers have 
added a valuable work to their Franklin Square 


It is a most practical application of 


Didsbury, 
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Library in Stormonth’s English Dictionary, now 
issuing in weekly numbers. It is to be completed 
in twenty-three parts. — A Handy Classical and 
Mythological Dictionary for Popular Use, by H. 
C. Faulkner (A. L. Burt, New York) : a conven- 
ient little book, if one is satisfied with the very 
meagre information to be obtained. — Handbook 
for Horsewomen, by H. L. De Bassigny (Apple- 
ton): a book which might be used to advantage 
by some teachers, but is inadequate as a guide to 
horsewomen themselves. 

Criticism and Philology. Elements of English 
Speech, by Isaac Bassett Choate. (Appleton.) Mr. 
Choate, adopting the familiar grammatical classifi- 
cation, has given ten chapters, in which he illus- 
trates in an agreeable fashion the forms which 
have been taken on by English speech. It is not 
a text-book, but will be read with interest by any 
intelligent observer of our language. It isa pity 
that the book is not furnished with an index. — 
From Opitz to Lessing: a study of pseudo-classi- 
cism in literature, by T. S. Perry. (Osgood.) Mr. 
Perry, who has shown himself a patient and 
minute student of literature, has aimed in this 
book to take German literature, within the time 
named in his title, in illustration of the phases of 
change common to all European nations. The 
comparative method which he employs is one full 
of suggestion, and his attempt to show the unity 
of literature is in itself one which will win readers 
for the book, since the tendency of thought is in 
this direction. 

Government Documents. Annual Report of the 
operations of the United States Life-Saving Service 
for the tiseal year ending June 30, 1883. (Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington.) Among the 
recipients of this series of documents should be 
included all professional novelists of incident and 
adventure. Mere analysts of character might be 
omitted, unless they promised to introduce epi- 
sodes of shipwreck. Mr. Howells would thus be 
entitled to the series. Yachtsmen who do or do 
not sail their own craft will be glad to see the 
book, for its list of places on the coast where ves- 
seis have stranded during the past fiscal year. A 
fiscal year is as good a one to be shipwrecked in as 
could be found. 

Travel. Three visits to America, by Emily 
Faithfull. (Fowler, Wells & Co.) An uncommonly 
solemn preface by the publishers, which reads as 
if they had done an unexampled thing in arrang- 
ing for the publication of this book, hardly pre- 
pares one for the endless chatter which he encoun~ 
ters as he moves with Miss Faithfull from point to 
point. All looks rosy to the good lady, but the 
freedom with which she uses names and intro- 
duces to the public at large all the American ladies 
who were civil to her is a curious commentary 
on manners.—Cupples, Upham & Co. send us 
the Report of an Archeological Tour in Mexico in 
1881, by A. F. Bandelier. The book, which is is- 
sued under the direction of the Archzological In- 
stitute of America, contains a large number of ex- 
cellent illustrations. 











